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PREFACE TO THE SPECIAL ISSUE 
ON THE SYMPOSIUM ON ASIAN LITERATURES 


The Symposium on Asian Literatures, sponsored by the 
Asian Cultural Center, Asian Parliamentarians’ Union, was held 
in Taipei, Republic of China, from May 1 to May 3, 1978. 
Participating in the symposium were thirteen scholars from 
Japan, the Republic of Korea, the Philippines, Hong Kong, and 
Guam, and twenty-six scholars from the host country, the 
Republic of China. The nature and function of the Asian 
Cultural Center, and the reasons for convening this symposium 
were touched upon in my opening address at the Symposium, 
which appears in this special issue along with one half of the 
papers. The other half of the papers will constitute the bulk of 
the next issue, Vol. VI, No. 2 of the Asian Culture. 


It may be worth noting that this symposium is distin- 
guished neither by long duration of the conference nor by 
great number of -the participating scholars. But the number 
of papers presented at the symposium is impressive. Their 
quality and significance are to be decided by our discerning 


readers. 
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Dr. Chang Pe-chin, Secretary-General of Asian Cultural Center, APU, 
presiding over the opening ceremony in his capacity as President of 
the Symposium 
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speaking at opening ceremony 











Hon. Akira Nishiyama, Director of the Taipei Office of Japan's 
Interchange Association, giving a congratulatory speech 


Prof. Hou Chien speaking in his capacity as Secretary-General of the 
Symposium 
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Hon, Kuo Chi, Secretary-General of APU Chinese National Group, 
chatting with delegates at welcome party 





Dr. Chang Pe-chin, Secretary-General of Asian Cultural Center, APU, 
greeting delegates 





Hon, Kuo Chi, Secretary-General of APU Chinese National Group, 
speaking as host at dinner party 





Dr. Seiichi Uno, Professor Emeritus of Tokyo University, speaking in 
response on behalf of all delegates 
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In front of the temporary mausoleum of President Chiang Kai-shek at 
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Hon. 


Yoshiharu Takeno (right), Secretary-General of APU's Central 
Secretariat, meeting with Hon, Kuo Chi at the party 


Dr. Chang Pe-chin (center) with all delegates 





OPENING ADDRESS BY DR. CHANG PE-CHIN, 
SECRETARY-GENERAL OF ASIAN 
CULTURAL CENTER, APU 


Honorable Delegates and Observers, 
Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 


It gives me much pleasure to open this ` 


“Symposium on Asian Literatures” and to 


bid all of you a warm welcome. In my. 


capacity as Secretary-General of the Asian 
Cultural Center, Asian Parliamentarians’ 
Union, and as host of this symposium, 
may I avail myself of this occasion to 


thank all the scholars who have come 


from widely separated places to present 
their pepers or share their expert views 
in this conference. At the same time, 
allow me to brief you on the nature and 
function of the Asian Cultural Center, 
and the reasons for convening this 
symposium. 

Firstly, the Asian Cultural Center, 
founded in 1973, is an organization 
under the auspices of the Asian Parlia- 
mentarians'. Union (APU). With its 
headquarters seated at Taipei, the Center’s 


main objective is to advance the cultural 
heritages of Asia through the promotion 
of cultural interflow and cooperation 
among member countries. To achieve 
this goal, the Asian Cultural Center has 
been devoting considerable efforts in 
conducting two projects: (1) the publica- 
tion of Asian Culture, a quarterly in 
English, and (2) the convening of Asian 
Scholars’ Convention annually held in 
different APU member countries by 
rotation. Moreover, in view of the fact 
that in the Asian Scholars’ Convention, 
the participants are usually large in 
number and different in their back- 
grounds and disciplines, and the subjects 
covered are too broad and comprehensive, 
the Asian Cultural Center has therefore 


decided recently to sponsor a series of . 
small-scale but very intensive symposiums- 


on various aspects of Asian culture, such 
as literature, history, philosophy, music, 
painting, and so on. In this way, it is 


/ 


/ 


j 


/ 
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hoped, we shall be better able to examine 
and evaluate our cultural traditions and 
developments in more detail, and in 
greater depth, . 
Secondly, of all the subjects listed, 


why have „we chosen Asian literature - 


first? The answer seems not far to seek: 


As literature echos the innermost voice . 


of a nation, we must study the literatures 
of diverse nations to understand their 
customs and morals, their. ideals and 
aspirations, As literature portrays’ the 
visage of a society, we should study the 
literatures: of various countries and areas 
in order to understand. their. social 
conditions. ^ More important, Since 
literature knows no racial boundaries, 
and since it concerns itself mainly with 
human nature per se, transcending all 
distinctions of age, sex, class, or nationali- 
ty, we must turn to literature to seek the 
mutual understanding and appreciation of 
different peoples. 


perennial, it serves undoubtedly as one of 
the most vital media in bringing about 
lasting solidarity and cooperation among 
the nations of the world. 

Ladies and 'gentlemen, owing to the 


severe limit of time and budget, I am 


sorry that this symposium has been 


Furthermore, as | 
literature deals with the universal and the : 


. organized in great haste and.on a very 
` small scale. . 
` saying “goes, “To travel one thousand 


However, as the Chinese 


miles one must start with the first stride.” 

As long as there is a good beginning, the 
day will not be far off when we can reap 
a good harvest. I firmly believe that the 
eminence and expertise of the dis- 
tinguished ‘scholars present at this sym- 
posium is the best guarantee of success 
and expansion for our efforts in the 
future. It is my deep conviction that this 
conference will be instrumental in 
bringing to light the blossoms of contem- 
porary Asian literatures, with their roots 


. deeply planted in the rich soil of millennia 


of Asian literary traditions. It is hoped 
that through this gathering the diverse 


. literary rivulets from various regions of 
' Asia will merge into one great stream of 
. Asian literature; that regional differences 


will be examined and resolved in the: 
cause of genuine solidarity and coopera- 

tion for Asia and lasting peace and 
happiness for mankind. Today, I deem . 
it a great honor and privilege to join 
you together in this hall, and benefit from 


. your wisdom and learning. 


In closing, ladies and gentlemen, once 


` again let me bid you all a warm welcome - 


and wish this symposium every success. 


- ADDRESS BY HON. KUO CHI, SECRETARY-GENERAL 
^ OF THE CHINESE NATIONAL GROUP, APU 


b 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Delegates and 
Observers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

On behalf of the Chinese National 
Group of the Asian Parliamentarians’ 
Union, I have the honor and pleasure to 
extend to you our warmest greetings. 


It is very significant that such a galaxy 


of distinguished literary scholars from 


various regions of Asia have assembled | 


here today in the Symposium on contem- 
' porary Asian literature and society. 
In the history of man’s everlasting 


quest for truth, goodness, and beauty, 


literature has played a very significant 


` part. Take Chinese literature for instance, . 


literary works are often divided into two 
categories: advanced literature , and 
popular literature, For thousands of 
' years, advanced - literature has been 
fostered by scholars and men of letters, 
. while popular literature has been handed 
down through oral transmission among 
the common people. It takes great 
learning and profound thinking to create 
advanced literature. Hence, we often hear 


poets lamenting "Several. threads of 
beard had I torn from my chin before I 
could think of an ingenious word," or 
“Three long years had I pondered béfore 
I could come up with a refined couplet, ` 
and barely had I finished reciting it when 
my cheeks were smeared with tears." 
These exclamations, though hyperbolic, 
point to the necessity of superb crafts- 
manship for advanced litérature. On the 
other: hand, in Chinese history, advanced 
literature has invariably been character- 
ized bya deep concern for the livelihood 
of the people and the prosperity of the 
nation. Hence, we have numerous poets 


‘such as Tu Fu and Lu Yu, whose patriot- 


ism and humanitarianism as reflected in 


-their works have secured for them a 
. Substantial place in the literary history 


of China. As for popular literature, it is - 
usually characterized by spontaneity and 


- earthiness. Particularly, in folksongs and - 
‘ballads we find the masses. most spon- 
taneously expressing their joys and 
sorrows, hopes and fears. Consequently, 
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popular literature may be said to be a 
useful and indispensable means of com- 
munication and catharsis for the po- 
pulace. 

But, to our deep regret, ever since the 
Communist take-over of the Chinese 
mainland, the Chinese cultural heritage 
has been most: ruthlessly ravaged. Es- 
pecially, after the so-called “Cultural 
Revolution,” the tyrannical Communist 
gang have all but uprooted the time- 
honored Chinese literary tradition. 
However, underground literature, which 
bespeaks the innermost voice of the 
people, becomes a prevalent phenomenon 
throughout the Chinese mainland. This 
amply illustrates the truth that literature 
can and will survive as long as man 
survives. And the Communists . under- 
stand this only too well, and ‘this is 
exactly the reason why the Communist 
regime has so desperately advocated the 
so-called “proletarian literature,”.or the 
“literature of workers, peasants, and 
soldiers.” Entrenched in materialistic 
dialectics, their literature peddles nothing 
but hatred and class struggle and has, 
eventually, turned contemporary Chinese 
mainland into an immense cultural desert. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Chinese cul 


ture is 
humanity; so is Chinese literature. And if 


deeply rooted in love and 


I understand correctly, love and humanity 
are and should be the quintessence of all 
national literatures in Asia. 

In .short, freedom and democracy, 
peace and prosperity are the common 
wishes of all the Asian people. It was 
with this objective in view that the 
Asian Parliamentarians’ Union was 
founded. And to achieve these goals, we 
should all make strenuous efforts. Ladies 


and Gentlemen, in our concerted efforts 


to defend freedom and democracy, truth 
and humanity, let us. prove that the pen 
is mightier than the sword. All the 
distinguished participants in this Sym- 
posium are recognized pillars of literary 
creativity and scholarship, I sincerely 
hope that in this Symposium the out- 
standing scholars will pool together your 
wisdom and learning to formulate ways 
and means to rejuvenate the most valuable 
part of our literary legacy—i.e.; truth, 
goodness, and beauty—and to rid our 
society of the vicious and sinister 
ideologies. 

In closing, may I wish every success 
of the Symposium. Thank you. 


CONGRATULATORY MESSAGE BY HON. AKIRA NISHIYAMA,” 
DIRECTOR OF THE TAIPEI OFFICE 
OF JAPAN’S INTERCHANGE ASSOCIATION 


It is a great pleasure for me to speak 
to the distinguished participants in the 
Sympasium on Asian Literatures, which is 
sponsored by the Asian Cultural Center 
of the Asian Parliamentarians’ Union. 

I understand that this meeting, the 


first of its kind, is arranged for the . 


purpose of exchanging views on how to 
promote the understanding of the Asian 
literary works. l 

We, Asians, are ethnically usually 
grouped in the simple category of Asians. 
But our culture is diversified with the 
different historical backgrounds and living 


surroundings. 

— I must say that understanding of 
Asians each other is not quite sufficient. 
I firmly believe that the better under- 
standing of other peoples ‘and their 
cultures is basic to the promotion of 
lasting peace and prosperity in Asia. 

I am sure this Symposium will make a 
great contribution to this end. 

May I take this opportunity to express 
my deepest thanks to the organizers 
of this meeting and hope that the Sym- 
posium will produce significant results. 





The English Occasional Essay 
and its Chinese Counterpart 


John Gannon 


In offering a paper to this dis- 
tinguished international gathering of 
scholars I have directed my attention to 
the Essay, principally as a literary form 
but to some extent also as a reflection of 
the sociological superstructure of a 
society. While it is true that the novel 
and, perhaps to an even greater extent, 
the drama, reflect the concerns, the 
philosophy, the attitudes of an age, it 
seems to me that the essay, which, as 
Virginia Woolf saw it, is frequently 


directed towards the attention of “the . 


common reader”, must reflect these same 
ideas and attitudes, and, may do so at 
a more readily intelligible level. 

From this view-point I have examined 
the wcrks of some of the outstanding 
exponents of the literary essay in English, 
from Bacon to the present day, and have, 
I hope, validated the generalizations 
above on the nature of the essay and on 
its ability to act as a barometer of 
popular, educated opinion and feeling. 
In the latter part of my paper I consider, 
in the Zirst place, the possible influences 
of the English Occasional Essay on 
modern essay-writing in Chinese. In 
considering these influences I am not 
dependent on my own doubtfully valid 
interpretation of modern Chinese essays, 
but have based my views on discussions of 


their work held with a number of well- 
known Chinese essayists. Secondly, I 
discuss the present state of the English 
and Chinese Occasional essay and the 
possible future of this branch of the essay 
form. 

A discussion of the Essay whether as 
a literary form or as a sociological 
barometer must begin by offering some 
views on the nature of the Essay itself. 

To the cynically disposed, the essay 
may be seen as the ideal literary vehicle 
not only for those writers who have 
something to say, but also for those who 
apparently do not have anything special 
to say. This attitude may be coloured by 
the fact that some of Charles Lamb’s 
imitators seem to have been trying to 
establish a theory that the less an essay 
is "about" anything, the more perfect it 
is—a reductio ad absurdum of Montaigne's 
position. 

Montaigne is accepted as the “only- 
begettor" of the essay as a literary form. 
Pedants may refer knowingly to Lucian 
in the second century before Christ, but 
the early English essayists themselves 
expressly refer to the work of Montaigne, 
acknowledging the lineage of their own 
productions. l 

Twenty years after the appearance of 
Montaigne’s Essais (1580), Sir William 
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Cornwallis published his Essays. Sir 
William indicates that he is trying some- 
thing out, “progressing towards the ‘land 
of light’ from the darkness of ‘opinion’”. 
These "essays" lay aside all pedantry and 
aim at showing the author himself as he 
is, talking to his friends about life and the 
values that he has discovered in life for 
himself. These informal, personal pieces 
about a variety of topics are very much i in 
the manner of Montaigne. 

Just three years before Cornwallis 
published his essays, however, Bacon had 
produced his own Essays, both like and 
unlike the work of Montaigne. Bacon’s 
use of the word ‘essay’ for his pieces is, 
I believe, the first instance of the word 
being used in English in this sense. Bacon 
is like Montaigne in that his essays are 
short prose pieces on rather specific 
topics; but he is unlike Montaigne in that 
he eschews the personal touch. He 
appears to have collected a series of 
aphorisms and moral maxims, taken 
partly from the Bible, partly from 
classical and contemporary sources, and 
welded them into short discursive essays 
in a rather impersonal manner. He tends 
to pontificate rather than to “try 
something out”. Where Cornwallis is 
searching for reasons that will allow him 
to progress from the state of ‘opinion’ 
to that of certainty, ‘the land of light’, 
Bacon begins with certainty and sets 
about communicating his certainty to 
others. 

Although it may not be entirely 
relevant to my present study; it is of some 
interest to see how these two strains, the 
personal and the impersonal, have in some 
measure divided the essayists of later 
centuries. Not that I wish to suggest that 
there are writers who follow Montaigne 
so slavishly that there is nothing in them 
of Bacon; nor that Baconians are so 


impersonal in their approach that there.is 
nothing of the individual’s feelings and 
memories discernible in their work. Yet 
there is a division and many essayists 
have lined themselves up more or less 
clearly behind Montaigne or Bacon. 

Further divisions of the essay may be 
made according to the tone adopted by 
the writer. Some essays are descriptive, 
others moralistic; some whimsical and 
self-revelatory, others critical or historical, 
or even exhortatory. But all of them aim 
at comparatively simple communication 
since their audience is the ordinary, 
educated reader, not the specialist. While 
it is true that the essays of Bacon and 
Cornwallis may have had a comparatively 
restricted readership it should be noted 
that Bacon’s book, produced in 1597, 
ran into ten editions in less than thirty 
years and was translated into French in 
1619, while Cornwallis saw three editions 
of his essays within ten years. As time 
went on, and the reading public grew in 
numbers, the essayists began to combine 
both the philosophical and personal styles 
with what might be called a journalistic 
element. 

The marriage between journalism and 
the literary essay in English was very 
largely the work of Richard Steele and 
Joseph Addison. The Tatler and The 
Spectator, covering between them little 
more than three years—April 1709 to 
December 1712—introduced some new 
elements into the essay. 

The character studies, made popular, 
largely by Overbury and Earle, in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, were 
now given a new application and a new 
dynamism in Steele's caste of individua- 
lists, Sir Roger de Coverley and Company, 
so much so, that the essays in which Sir 
Roger appears read like short outlines for 
a novel It was Steele, too, who shaped 
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essays into the form of pretended letters 
from distant places. If Defoe in his 
Review was ahead of him in this, Steele 
still wrote his mock letters with a tremen- 
dous gusto which also added something 
new to the form. 

The Tatler and The Spectator were 
newspapers aimed at that wide section of 
the educated middle- and upper-class who 
frequented the clubs and coffee-houses 
of Lordon, and who were interested in 
discussing the latest plays and the newest 
fashions. In addition to catering for the 
all-important male element there were 
essays zo amuse the ladies, taking them to 
task fcr their. flirtatiousness or for their 
fantastic hair-styles. Although the writing 
was graceful, witty, on the surface almost 
frivolous, there was still a new purposive- 
ness in the writing. Both Steele and 
Addison openly professed this. In the last 
copy oz The Tatler, Steele writes: 


“I must confess it has been a most 
exquisite pleasure to me to frame 
characters of domestic life, and put 
those parts of it which are least observed 
into an agreeable view; to enquire into 
the seeds of vanity and affection (affecta- 
tion), to lay before the readers the 
emptiness of ambition; in a word, to 
trace human life through all its mazes 
and recesses, and show much shorter 
methods than men ordinarily practice 
to be happy, agreeable, and great". 


Addison in the tenth edition of The 
Spectator announces his own reasons for 
writing his essays: 


“It was said of Socrates, that he brought 
philosophy down from heaven to inhabit 
amcng men; and I shall be ambitious to 
have it said of me, that I have brought 
philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs 
and assemblies, at teatables and in 
coffee-houses”. 


That they succeeded in their purposes to 
a very considerable extent has led critics 
like Bonamy Dobree to write of their 
“imposing their influence and ideas on a 
generation”. But it may be questioned 
whether or not the ideas are very original, 
very much their own, and not rather a 
mirroring of the concerns and attitudes of 
the day. They are, I believe, like that 
underrated nobleman of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s, the Duke of Plaza Toro, 
leading their cohorts from the rear. This, 
I think, explains their popularity; writers 
who are really ahead of their time are 
rarely understood and never popular. My 
point, then, is that these essayists are 
following the interests and ideas of their 
day and that the essay form, particularly 
in its journalistic guise, tends to act as 
a sort of sociological barometer. In the 
seventeenth century, the Renaissance 
Englishman is trying to fit himself into a 
new worldview. The medieval cosmology 
is being more and more questioned; men 
are tending towards an_ isolationist, 
individualistic attitude of mind in contra- 
distinction to the emphasis on harmony 
and hierarchy in the traditional orthodoxy 
of Christendom. During this period of 
testing and discovery, essays tend to be 
philosophical in their bent. By the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, however, 
the question of man’s place in the universe 
appeared to have been settled and the 
questions that remained were of a social 
rather than a philosophical nature, 
concerned with the attempt to 'civilize' 
the large emerging middle-class. Steele 
and Addison aim their essays neither too 
high nor too low, and in their topics, their 
moralizing, their ideas and suggestions, we 
see reflected the concerns of the Augustan 
Age. 

Although Lamb is among the most 
intimate of English essayists and de 
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Quincey one of the most imaginative, the 
nineteenth century ushers in a new type 
of critical essay—the essays written for the 
literary journals, The Edinburgh; Review 
(1802-1829) and Blackwood’s Magazine 
(1817-the present). Macaulay, one of the 
mainstays of The Edinburgh Review, 
never descended to writing on trivial, 
personal or imaginative subjects. From an 
olympian height, he pontificated on the 
lives and motives of the great of history, 
himself never in doubt about anything. 
Macaulay was not urging people to 
analyse matters for themselves. He was 
telling them with complete certainty the 
truths of history and among these truths 
was the fact that the world was a good 
place which was getting better all the 
time. 

Matthew Arnold, a great mid-nine- 
teenth-century exponent of the occasional 
essay, abhorred Macaulay, who was to 
him the leader of the Philistines. Where 
Macaulay saw a happy England on the 
brink of sociological perfection, Arnold 
castigated the boorishness of a mercantile 
society obsessed with its money and. its 
possessions, impervious to beauty and 
idealism. He dealt not only with literature 
but also with the ideas behind literature, 
ideas by which men live. He was always 
trying to persuade people "to see the 
object as it is", “to apply ideas to life”... 
“The service of philosophy, of speculative 
culture, towards the human spirit, is to 
rouse, to startle it to a life of constant 
and eager observation". Philosophy still 
remains the stock-in-trade of the occasional 
essayist and the basic ingredient in thought- 
ful essays about life and human experience. 
I shall be suggesting later in this paper, 
that a falling off in interest in philosophy 
may have led to the present state of the 
English Occasional essay. 

If one were to generalize about the 


English essay in the present century, one 
might say that the occasional essay has 
shown a steady decline, while the critical 
literary essay has tended to become very 
specialized. Itis true that in the first half 
of the century Chesterton and Belloc 
wrote of life and ideas with more than 
ordinary zest and exuberance, but for the 
most part the essayists have tended to be 
literary specialists, like T.S. Eliot, Virginia 
Woolf, Herbert Read, V.S. Prichett, Alan 
Tate and so on, and the essays have been 
confined to areas of limited, because 
specialized, interest. 

Of course I do not deny the persistence 
of political or social essays in our modern 
journals, but most of these may perhaps 
better deserve the title of “article” or 
“monograph” than that of “essay”. Sir 
Henry Newbolt puts the distinction 
strongly, probably too strongly: 


The essay proper remains, and will 
always remain, distinct. Its aim is 
fundamentally different. One man may 
write a series of articles, and another a 
series of essays, on subjects nominally 
the same: but if the latter are true 
essays in the Montaigne tradition, the 
effect of the two books will be quite 
unlike—in the one case, information, 
persuasion or criticism; in the other, an 
autobiography, a confession or self- 
portrait”. 


Newbolt is, I submit, defining the 
essay too strictly; so strictly, in fact, that 
his definition would exclude some of our 
greatest essayists, like Steele and Addison. 
However, it does seem that some distinc- 
tion is needed to mark off the true literary 
or occasional essay from purely journalistic 
articles. Where precisely the line should 
be drawn is an issue that must depend to 
a considerable extent on individual judg- 
ment, so it is unlikely that any rigid rules 


can be devised to assist in its determina- 
tion, but most critics are likely to agree 
that the writer’s intentions, style and 
subject. matter should be elements in 
determining the nature of his work. In 
the days of Addison and Steele, when the 
essayists addressed a homogeneous reading 
public and when the vehicles for publica- 
tion were sharply restricted, the essays 
produced tended to be much of a kind, 
and, though journalistic in a sense, may 
still be seen as belonging to the division 
of occasional essays. Today, when so many 
people are literate—more or less—and 
so many papers and journals flood the 
market, it is highly unlikely that essays 
will ever again be of a single kind; in fact, 
those now produced are enormously 
varied, yet nearly all of them tending to 
specialization. Their very variety and 
specialization would suggest that the 
English essays of the present day cannot, 
individually, be regarded as occasional 
. essays or even as barometers of educated 
popular opinion as could the essays 
written in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In fact, the occasional essay 
itself seems to be dead. | 

. I understand that the sociological 
influence of the modern Chinese essay in 
Taiwan is being dealt with by a professor 


from the Chinese department of a local | 


university. It is no part of my intention, 

- therefore, to examine this function of 
modern Chinese essay-writing; I shall 
focus my attention on the occasional 
essay and on two points connected with 
it; one, the influence, whether Chinese or 
foreign; which may lie behind the struc- 
ture, the style. and the ideas of these 
essays; and secondly, the reasons for the 
continued popularity of the Chinese 
occasional. essay at a time when the 
English, occasional essay is in its death- 
throes. l 
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As I have just pointed out, it is dif- 
ficult to draw the line with any certainty 
between the various forms of the essay, 
the occasional essay that is purely literary 


. in style and attitudes, the specialized 


essays of literary criticism, and the essay 
of modern journalistic communication. 
With Chinese essays, similar distinctions 
may be made and with the same reserva- 
tions. It may be that not everyone will 
agree with the Chinese term which I am 
using for the occasional essay in this 
paper, but let me explain briefly why I.am 
using this term. l 

In distinguishing genera in Chinese the 
main division is between “‘yiin wen'( RRS ) 
and "san wen” ( X ). The Chinese have 
a saying: “If a piece has rhyme it is 
verse; if it does not have rhyme it is 
prose." ( ARRE , ERE ). Taking 
“san wen”, therefore, as a generic term, it 
can be seen to include both the occasional 
essay or sketch (/]\im ) and the journalistic 
essay or article (4&5 ). It is this last 
division which seems to approach most 
closely to the division between the 
English occasional literary essay and the 
journalistic essay; between the essay that 
is quietly reminiscent and personal and 
those essays on the burning issues of the 
day which may not infrequently be quite 
personal in another sense. 

Measured in years, the history of the 
essay in Chinese literature is many times 
that of. the English essay in length. It, 
too, has the division between personal 
essays and the. more impersonal essay 
which, as in English tends to be philoso- 
phical, and, here, usually treats. of Con- 
fucian or Taoist topics. 

However, it is not my intention ‘to 
trace the full development of the essay 
form in Chinese literary writing—I am not 
qualified to do it, nor would it be entirely 
germane to my subject. But I do wish to 
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touch upon it:in so far as it is helpful in 
showing that, in any assessment of 
modern essay-writing, the great weight of 
tradition which lies behind the: Chinese 
writer of today must be borne in mind. 
Whether this weight of tradition ‘will still 
be felt by Chinese essayists in twenty 
years’ time is, perhaps, a moot question. 
In addressing oneself to a study of the 
modern essay, one must, I suppose, 
begin with some reference to the May 
Fourth Movement. This was a great deal 
more than a change in literary fashions. 
It was a revolution within the Revolution. 
The proponents of change urged the 
jettisoning of the traditions of the past, 
making a clean sweep of what they 
thought of as Chinese backwardness in 
favour of westernized education and 
technology. The literary side of the 
movement involved the dethronement of 
the classical written language wen yin 
( 3C & ) in favour of a colloquial style, pai 
hwa ( Á ) and the introduction of 
Western elements in both ideas and 
techniques. Young people weré advised 
not to read the classics, and essayists like 
Chu Tsu-ching ( 4 Bi ii. ), began to write 
in a plain, colloquial style as far removed 
as possible from the classical language. 
Looking back now, one wonders how 
it could ever have been suggested that a 
majestic tradition which had: evolved 
through so many hundred years of literary 


craftsmanship, should be abandoned 
almost overnight. ^ Fortunately not 
everyone attempted to follow the 


theoretical doctrine of the Movement. 
Artists like Hsu Chih-mo ( f&z5EE ), 
though he accepted the liberating princi- 
ples in relation to. the written language, 
was himself thoroughly disciplined in the 
classical written tradition. He became the 
great experimenter of the group, urging 
more and more westernization in his 


writings, and handling his own introduc- 
tion of foreign expressions, images and 
thought-patterns in so urbane and 
diplomatic a manner that his importations 
fit into and enrich his own language rather 
than seeming alien to it. 

After these few words on the May 
Fourth Movement may I now turn to my 
first point with reference to the modern 
Chinese occasional essay - the influences 
that have gone into its making. I should 
not, of course, speak of “its making” 
as if the modern Chinese occasional essay 
were entirely homogeneous. However, 
it is easier to speak of it in this way rather 
than be constantly making precise distinc- 
tions, and I trust that you will allow me 
some indulgence in this matter. In view 
of the above it must be obvious that the 
remarks that I make on the modern 
Chinese occasional essay will be neces- 
sarily limited in their application since my 
reading of these essays has been limited. 
I hope, however, that some of the ideas 
that I am about to put forward will lead 
to better-qualified critics examining this 
area of modern Chinese literature in 
greater depth and wider scope. 

With a view to determining the areas 
of influence of the English occasional 
essay on the modern Chinese essay, 
I propose now to discuss the work of four 
eminent essayists, one recently dead, the 
other three working and writing at the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong — I 
refer to Dr. Lin Yutang ( #K##% J, Pro- 
fessor Yu Kwang-chung ( #5  ), Pro- 
fessor Chen Chih-fan ( Biz 3€ ) and Mr. 
Frederick Tsai ( # j£ 3& ), better known, 
as an essayist, by his pen-name, Ssu Kuo 
( E # ). What I have to say about the 
work of the last three writers will be 
coloured to a very great extent by what’ 
they have told me personally of their 
aspirations and of what they themselves 
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see as the greatest literary influences on 
their work. All four writers are represent- 
ed in the essay section of An Anthology 


of Contemporary Chinese  Literature,. 


( FER EA 2c ee ) Taipei, 1975. 

Let me begin with a discussion of the 
essays of one of the best-known to 
western readers of all modern Chinese 
writers, Dr, Lin Yutang. The epigraph 
which he has appended to one of his most 
important collections’ of essays, his 
The Importance of Living, ( E75 $t ) 
reads: '' Rj B3 PA R PH 3c 46 — p PF HK 
3€ ". Unfortunately the epigraph, ap- 
parently a couplet of his own devising, 
is in the Chinese version only, so we do 
not have a translation of it by Dr. Lin 
himself. Perhaps we might render it as 


“Standing firmly on the twin bastions of ` 


Eastern and Western culture, viewing with 
an undivided mind the writings of the 
whole world" — asuitable motto for 
East/West Comparatists. Dr. Lin Yutang 
was undoubtedly a cultural comparatist, 
sharing his knowledge of life and culture 
in the West with his Chinese compatriots, 
while making the Orient a good deal less 
inscrutable for his Western readers. 
: However Westernized he may have 
appeared in his attitudes, his sly humour, 
his ability to laugh at himself and life, 
he was still a Chinese scholar who 
modelled his Chinese essay-writing on 
Late Ming writers. Lest anyone should 
doubt ais claims to a classical tradition 
he cites his favourite authors, all of 
whom, he believes, have influenced his 
own work — Po Chuy (HHS), Su 
Tungp'o (SEXE ), Tu Ch'ih Shui ( Æ 
ge7K ), Yuan Chunglang ( 3 H RE ), Li 
Chowu ( XE ), Chang Ch’ao ( a BR), 
Li Liweng (55248 ), Yuan Tsets'ai ( BF 
F ), Chin Shengt'an ( $Œ% ). Of these 
men he writes that they were: 


“unconventional souls all, men with too . 
much independent judgment and too 
much feeling for things to be liked by 
the orthodox critics, men too good to 
be “moral” and too moral to be “good” 
for the Confucianists". 


Dr. Lin clearly saw himself as fitting into 
this same vein of unconvehtionality. 
He has, too, a great deal of the fantasy, 
the gentle humour and the. wide reading 
of Charles Lamb. Hazlitt said of Lamb 
that he preferred the byeways of -litera- 
ture to the highways. Following Lamb, 
Dr. Lin has spoken of his own essay- 
writing as idle rambling among the 
pastures of sweet, silent thought". Yet 
however much he may appear to ape 
Lamb, he remains a lineal descéndant of 
the Ming essayists, and his views on life 
are shaped. in some degree also by his 
respect for Chuang Tse ( $F ) and T'ao 
Yuan Ming ( Ej dit BA ). 


“I have sometimes let these souls speak 
directly to the reader, making proper 
acknowledgment, and at other times I 
have spoken for them while I seem to be 
‘speaking for myself". 


. I have already mentioned Dr. Lin’s 
humour which gives such a pleasant tone . 
to many of his rather didactic essays. One 
could pick any one of his essays quite at 
random and find in it examples of bis very 
urbane humour, but as I personally enjoy 
his essay, “Oh Lying.in Bed" (“ zz BA AR - 
KK ”) I chose to quote from that: . 


Now what is the significance of lying in 
bed, physically and spiritually? Physical- 
ly, it means a retreat to oneself, shut 
up from the outside world, when one 
assumes the physical posture most 
conducive to rest and peace and 
contemplation. There is a certain 
` proper and luxurious way of lying in 
bed. Confucius, that great artist of life, 
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“never lay straight’ in bed, ike a 
corpse’, but always curled up on! one 
side. I believe one of the greatest 
pleasures of life is to curl up one’s legs 
in bed. The posture of the arms is also 
" very important, in order to reach the 
greatest degree of aesthetic pleasure 
and mental power. I believe the best 
posture is not lying flat on the bed, but 
being upholstered by big soft pillows 
‘at an angle of thirty degrees, with either 
one arm or both arms placed behind the 
. back of one's head. In this posture any 
poet can write immortal poetry, any 
. philosopher can revolutionize human 
thought, and any scientist can make 
f epoch-making discoveries”. ; 


This is the stuff of the true occasional 
essay, the apparently trivial being given 
an aura of importance seen as it is from 
a fresh and lively new viewpoint. ' This is 
precisely the sort of writing for which Lin 
Yutang was taken to task by the Leftists, 
since in this. vein, he seems to be totally 
lacking in socialistic didacticism. How- 
ever, it would be a mistake to underesti- 
mate the didactic qualities of Dr. Lin's 
work. But from their own point of view, 
the Leftists were right in being suspicious 
of his sense of humor, since à sense of 
humour is a mark of maturity and 
independence of mind, and the antithesis 
of all dogmatic materialism. 

In his English essays, Lin Yutang is 
typically western but for his extraordina- 
ry knowledge of Chinese ways and 
culture; in his Chinese essays he is typical- 
ly Chinese except that he has so much to 
say about the habits and thought-patterns 


of the West. He presents us with the 


image of a highly successful comparatist, 
knowing so much of two disparate worlds 
that he can blend the two in his own 
person, showing the true lineaments of 
each to the other. How far he can be seen 
as typical of modern Chinese essayists 
is open to question, since very few other 


H 


«conscience 


Chinese writers have been so exposed to 
Western life and for so long. 

Professor Yu Kwang Chung (RÆ), 
who is perhaps even better-known as a 
poet than as an essayist, differs from Dr. 
Lin Yutang in that his essays are not 
aimed at a foreign audience, but directly 
at a rather highly educated Chinese 
audience. He feels himself to be a cultural 
exile, cut off .from Mainland China, 
living in a Westernized society, missing the 
values and glories of China’s past. In his 
own words he is a man with a Confucian . 
“sensitive to the crisis of his 
time”, writing in the tradition of Tu Fu 
(5t 8j ). While he is fully conscious of the 
effects on his writing of the modern 
English essayists, Chesterton, Belloc, 
Orwell, Edward Thomas, Dylan Thomas 
and others, he nonetheless feels that the 
main sentiment in his essays is Chinese. 
This has come to him partly through his 
interest in T’ang dynasty writers, partly 
because his teachers belonged to the 
Crescent Society, an enthusiastic group of 
modern poets. He does not, however, 
deny the influence upon him of both 
English poetry and essays, particularly 
in. matters of technique. He has made | 
syntactical experiments in his use of 
Chinese, endeavouring to produce long 
periodic sentences which would allow 
him to achieve a tighter structure in his 
essays. He has told me that he has tended 
to use punctuation more for rhythm than 
for meaning —though this may well 
be an influence from his own poetic 
writing rather than of the English essay. 
In connection with. these experiments in 
language, Professor Yu’s present work 
on re-translating Irving Stone’s biography 


.of Vincent Van Goh, Lust for Life, is 


significant. Twenty years or so ago, 
Profesor Yu produced a successful 
translation of this book, but today he 
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finds that the language into which he 
translated Stone’s work is ‘‘not Chinese 
enough”, He feels that there are too 
many signs of westernization in his first 
rendering, specifically, his use of long 
sentences of up to sixty words, which, 
while acceptable in English, are “unbeara- 
ble” inthe translation, since Chinese 
would naturally demand three or four 
breaks within such a sentence. After all 
his syntactical experiments he finds 
that he now tends to approach closer and 
closer to Chinese models, specifically to 
the writings of Liang Shih-ch’iu (22 fk) 
and Ch'ien Chung-shu (££ #8). 

His essays are lyrical, poetical, an 
extension of his poetry, and naturally, 
therefo-e, they are liberally sprinkled with 
imagery. His use of imagery in his essays 
is, he feels, somewhat different from its 
use in his poems. In his prose works the 
imagery is more sparingly used and is 
more obviously and easily related to the 
subject under discussion. Although the 
Imagist Movement in English poetry has 
certainly influenced his use of imagery, 
Professor Yu is particularly conscious of 
his need, as a modern man, to integrate 
his sensual.consciousness with contem- 
porary life and to find in his imagery an 
emotional and sensual response to the 
impact of technology on our culture. He 
insists, rightly, that his essays are not 
merely emotional responses to experience 
but a reassessment of experience in the 
light of reason. As examples of what he 
is referring to, we might cite his essays on 
travelling through the United States which 
are not simple lyrical or pastoral idylls; 
in the same way, his very recent essays on 
visiting Westminster Abbey in London 
and also the house of Thomas Carlyle, 
are a mixture of his immediate emotional 
reactions and the research which he 
undertook after the visits and incorpo- 


rated into the essays. 

In his essays, therefore, he is looking 
for a balance between intellectual content 
and emotion. Like the next artist whom 
I shall consider, his emotions are frequent- 
ly those of nostalgia for a homeland 
barred to him. He is happy to be able to 
remember his days on the Mainland; sad 
that a new generation of young writers 
is growing up in Taiwan without any 
memories such as he and Professor Ch'en 
Chih Fan can share. 

Professor Ch'en Chih Fan ( Biz 3E) is 


` perhaps one of the most strongly nostalgic 


of the essayists of his generation. Brought 
up in Peking itself, he injects into so many 
of his essays, memories of the sights and 
sounds of his native city that carry with 
them an extraordinary sense of immedia- 
cy and realism. Perhaps this power of 
evoking the past, making it live again, 
is one of the chief characteristics of 
Professor Ch'en's work. He admits that 
his essay-writing was,in the first instance, 
an outlet for his deep nostalgia. However, 
if nostalgia powered his earlier essays, 
it is not the only source of Professor 
Ch'en's ability to communicate to his 
readers a sense of being close to the places 
of which he writes. His Reflections on 
the Cambridge River ( S7 lg 1971) in 
which he introduces the compact little 
city of Cambridge, the Colleges with their 
green lawns sweeping down to the Cam 
and the liveliness of student intellectual 
life, is a best-seller in Taiwan, especially 
among the young. 

Here is a writer who, though he has 
studied abroad and lived both in England 
and the United States, is yet very little 
touched by the literary legacy of English 
literature. He admits to a random reading 
of modern English essayists, but is 
unaware of any specific influences upon 
him. His ideas and approach are very 
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much his own while his style is ‘natural 
— what he considers to be a hieghtened 
form of the Peking dialect. Stylistically, 
his strongest influences are Lü: Shun 
(3A ) and Feng Chih ( #82) whom he 
admires very much for his colourful but 
very natural and spontaneous imagery. 
Professor Ch'en feels that it is this natural 
element in his own Chinese writing which 
has made him so widely read today. 
Frederick Tsai ( 2 #@%# ) or Ssu Kuo 
( BR ) the last of the three living essayists 
to discuss his work with me, belongs to 


a period lying between Dr. Lin and. 


Professors Yu and Ch'en. Like Professor 
Yu, he is an experimenter in the use 
of Western techniques, but where 
Professor Yu is deliberately moving closer 
and closer to Chinese models, Ssu Kuo is 
still modelling some of his stylistic sleight- 
of-hand on writers like Charles Lamb or 
Max Beerbohm, observing carefully how 
they open a particular essay, and then 
endeavouring to introduce the technique 
into modern Chinese writing. It must be 
remembered that Ssu Kuo, again like 
Professor Yu, is highly regarded for the 
excellence of his translations, particularly 
from English into Chinese. It must be 
difficult, even for the translators them- 
selves, to estimate the amount of 
influence that the other language exerts 
upon their work in their mother-tongue, 
but it must certainly be very considerable. 
Thus it may be argued that the extent of 
Western influence on Ssu Kuo’s work 
is formidable and yet his essays are very 
Chinese in style, tone, and especially 
in the personality of the writer himself 
which breathes in his prose. Mr. Tsai’s 
gentle charm is as clear in his essays as 
it is in real life. 

He himself notes particularly one 
Western approach to essay-writing which 
he has consciously imitated, the way in 


which essayists, like Hazlitt, attack 
their subject from many sides building 
up an extraordinarily ramified, and yet 
unified, view. A good example of this 
copiousness in Ssu Kuo’s own work is 
his essay on "Separation" ( Xi] B£ ) where, 
in a deceptively simple style, he analyses 
his reactions to his son's leaving the 
family for studies abroad. He manages 
to mortice into one another a letter from 
Po Chuyi ( KÆ E ) of the T'ang dynasty, 
views on sea-sickness, and the story of 
Joseph from the Bible, all seeming to 
come together perfectly naturally in 
context, his art hiding the artifice. Mr. 
Tsai believes that he is the first to try 
conscientiously to introduce the English 
essayists to the Chinese reading public, 
as he believes that their influence can 
enrich the traditional Chinese approach to 
essay-writing. 

Whilst acknowledging the great weight 
of English influences in his work, Ssu 
Kuo nonetheless sees Chou Tso-jen ( Jil fe 
A. ) as the strongest single influence upon 
him. Chou Tso-jen was a scholar, reading 
both Japanese and Greek and translating 
into Chinese from both languages. He was 
a wide, if desultory, reader, who blended 
his reading, scholarship and life ex- 
perience into modestly written essays. 
Chou’s ideas on education and scholarship 
appeal to Ssu Kuo, but it is his style 
rather than his ideas that count the most. 
Mr. Tsai also acknowledges the pleasure 
and the inspiration that the classical 
“pi chi" (Æg ), perhaps the Chinese 
equivalent of the common-place books 
used by the Elizabethans, have given him. 
Thus while he appears to. be very heavily 
biased towards the English essay-writing 
tradition he has blended his borrowings 
with a very solid foundation in both 
classical and modern Chinese writing. 

Mr. Tsai acknowledges that he is a 
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moralist in his essays, striving to com- 
municate to others something of the 
solidly permanent principles upon which 
he lives his own life. But perhaps one of 
his most frequently recurring themes 
is his pessimism over the future of written 
Chinese. He blames the present state of 
Chinese writing partly on the theories 
advanced by the May Fourth Movement, 
deridirg the value of the classics, partly 
on the effect produced by bad transla- 
tions, particularly in the newspapers, the 
main medium for the written languages of 
today. He is fully aware of, and sym- 
pathizes with, the pressures under which 
translators for daily papers are forced to 
work in order to meet dead-lines, but he 
cannot forgive the false structures and 
unfortunate neologisms introduced into 
modern Chinese by their botched work. 

Professor Yu joins Mr. Tsai in his 
views on the deterioriation of the 
languaze of modern essay-writing. He, 
too, feels that it will be difficult in the 
years ahead to keep up a high linguistic 
standard, mirroring the tradition of the 
classical past. 

To sum up my views on the first point 
— the influence of the English occasional 
essay on Chinese modern essay writers— 
I suspect that the influence of the Chinese 
classics is still strong on almost all of our 
middle-aged writers, and that, no matter 
how Westernized they may appear to be, 
in their techniques and use of imagery, 
the Western influence always remains 
secondary. A Chinese can never cease to 
be a Chinese, and an educated Chinese can 
never shake off his cultural past. 

Among the essayists, the translators 
are more likely to be strongly affected 
by foreign influences. If they are good 
translators they will be able to withstand 
the challenge of the thought-patterns and 
structures of the foreign language which 


will try to choke the natural ease of their 
mother tongue with all the slow insidi- 
ousness of a creeping plant sucking the 
life-blood from a stalwart tree. If, how- 
ever, they are careless translators, or are 
working under abnormal strain, they will 
surrender to linguistic pressures, becoming 
violators of the purity of their own 
language. 

The best imitators of Western models 


‘have introduced successfully into written 


Chinese, techniques, images and a 
copiousness that have given its special 
cachet to the English occasional essay. 
So true is this, that Maurice Hewlett’s 
description of the occasional essay fits 
many modern Chinese essays equally well: 


“If one had to define the Essay it would 
be as the written, after-dinner mono- 
logue of a well-read, well-satisfied man 
of, at least, five and forty. Years don’t 
matter: the spirit of years matters 
very much. You must be mature 
enough to pontificate, and wise enough 
to do it tactfully . . . You must not 
be long, you should not be difficult; 
you may be discursive but not abrupt 
... Your teaching must be by the way . 
. . You will be allusive, of course, 
all full men are so; and you will quote 
freely, often inaccurately. Anecdote 
should be your salt, but I don't think 
quotation should be your pepper". 


(from Hewlett’s essay on ^Montaigne") 


The final point that I have set for 
discussion is the differing fates of the 
English and Chinese occasional essays. It 
may not be too much to say flatly that 
the English occasional essay is dead, while 
its Chinese counterpart is flourishing. To 
see this difference between the two, 
we have only to look dt newspapers in 
the two media. There is no respectable 
Chinese newspaper that does not set aside 
at least one page each day for essayson a 
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wide variety of topics, including both the 
occasional essay and the journalistic 
essay, and most have weekly supplements 
that are almost entirely devoted to 
essays. It is so rare as to be abnormal to 
find an English-language newspaper that 
allows regular space for occasional essays. 
Essayists can make a living, however hard 
and precarious, if they write in- Chinese; 
they would starve in short order if writing 
in English, and relying on their editors’ 
bounty for their livelihood. In Taiwan 
and Hong Kong, books of essays are 
widely read and discussed, some are even 
best-sellers; in the West, a suggestion that 
he publish your book of occasional 
pieces would be met by any self- 
respecting publisher with all the scorn 
such a suggestion deserves. Why this 
. obvious lack of interest in essay reading in 
the West in contrast to the lively interest 
shown in Hong Kong and Taiwan? : 
Perhaps it has something to do with 
the specialization and division of 
knowledge into small compartments, 
which is so characteristic of the West. 


Alongside this specialization has been the , 


relegation of philosophy to its own 
small compartment, instead of its being 
seen as a guiding principle for life, 
whether for the life of scientists, politi- 
cians or humanists. The feeling of the 
average, educated man is that he can 
afford to neglect philosophy, because 
it is just one of a variety of subjects only 
a few of which he will specialize in. In 
the West, philosophy has been relegated 
to a back seat, but this has not happened 
in the East. If philosophy, whether the 
classical or the cracker barrel variety, 
is the stock-in-trade of the essayist, then 
the semirecumbent posture of Western 
philosophy may explain the demise of 
the occasional essay. 

Another element is the corresponding 


i 


advance of technology in the West and the 
frenetically heightened tempo of modern 
life. The essay belongs to an age of 
leisure, when conversation, not television, 
is the medium of communication. That 
age is long since gone in the West. Let me 
finish this paper with two quotations 
from Dr. Lin Yutang, which seem relevant 
to this idea, the first from an essay 
entitled “On Conversation", the other 
from a humourous essay called “Three 
American Vices”: 


“The tempo is entirely wrong, for 
conversation exists only in a society of 
men imbued in the spirit of leisure, 
with its ease, its humour, and its 
appreciation of nice nuances”, 


“The tempo of modern industrial life 
forbids this kind of glorious and 
magnificent idling. But worse than 
that, it imposes upon us a different 
conception of time as measured by 
clock, and eventually turns the human 
being into a clock himself. This sort 
of thing is bound to come in China, as 
is evident, for instance, in a factory of 
twenty thousand workers. The luxu- 
tious prospect of twenty thousand 
workers coming in at their own sweet 
plaesure at all hours is, of course, 
somewhat ‘terrifying. Nevertheless, 
this is what makes life so hard and 
hectic. A man who has to be punctually 
at a certain place at five o’clock has the 
whole afternoon from one to five ruined 
for him already, Every American adult 
is arranging his time on the pattern of 
the schoolboy - three o’clock for this, 
five o’clock for that, six-thirty for 
change of dress; six-fifty for entering 
the taxi and seven o’clock for emerging 
into a hotal room. It just makes life 
not worth living”. 


And, we might add, it makes life highly 
unsuited to the leisured approach which 
nurtures the occasional essay. 

Finally, I wish to record my gratitude 
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to the three essayists who discussed their 
work with me and expressed their views 
on the future of the Chinese occasional 
essay. I must also thank. Dr. Gaylord 
Leung « R ) of the Chinese University 
of Hong Kong who gave me the benefit of 


his extensive knowledge of the May 
Fourth Movement and the development 
of the essay form in modern Chinese. 
Without the very friendly assistance of 
these colleagues, I could not have 
attempted the writing of this paper. 
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What can literature do in modern 
society? This is an urgent problem which 
may have been on the minds of many 
intellectuals, especially those , whose 
profession and vocation have to do with 
literature. In some other age when its 
zeitgeist is other than our own, the 
problem of the uses of literature may not 
come to the fore; but, our age has been 
witnessing harsh criticisms of literature 
from a variety of quarters; those who 
make literature their business are thrown 
into a great quandary as to the raison 
d’etre of their existence. It is therefore 
necessary and imperative for us to exam- 
ine and formulate the uses of literature 
with reference to the conditions of our 
society. For hardly can anything exist 
or exist for long, unless it finds itself 
“useful” to society. 

First of all, let us examine what kind 
of world we are in today. In my thinking, 
the modern world is characterized by 
scientism, materialism, ideologism and 
fragmentation. Certainly, many people 
would share with me these views; what 


I would like to do here is to relate these 


views especially to the situation in which 
literature is to operate. By scientism, 
I do not mean science per se; nobody 
would find fault with science itself 
unless it exercises adverse or destructive 


effects upon the lives and welfare of 
humanity. But scientism denotes a blind 
faith in science and the sinister tendency 
to apply the terms of science or scientific 
methodology in areas where science is 
actually inadequate and deficient. But 
the modern temper is to do exactly that. 
And it achieves a prevalence that is alarm 
to any educated mind. People ever since 
the 19th-century have contracted such 
a disease of naivete, revering science 
as the all-powerful, all-useful master key 
to every human problem and dilemma. 
The situation has been worsening to such 
a degree that nowadays people simply 
refuse to place trust in anything that has 
nothing to do with science or scientific 
methods. In order to win popular 
confidence you have to at least assume an 
appearance of being scientific. Thus, 
in things like reports or statements or 
studies, applause can be won simply 
by inserting into them lots of statistics 
and graphs and percentages, no matter 
whether these are reliably deduced or 
only falsified. With figures in front of 
them, people think they have the hard 
facts, the truthful reality, in their grasp. 
Concomitant with a blind faith in 
mathematical figures as stated above is 
the decline of faith in words. Nowadays, 
people no longer believe in the word. Led 
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by thcse small-time scientists and techni- 
cians, the generzl public come to think or 
to hold the vague idea that the word is 
the most inaccurate instrument of depic- 
tion and representation in the world. To 
achieve precision and accuracy, you must 
resort to mathematics; for, precision and 
accuracy are not to be found in the word. 
If this is not the case elsewhere, it is at 
least the case in Taiwan, which has 
belatedly entered its period of Victori- 
anism.! The lack of faith in words reflects 
the appaling fact that people have been 
turning away from a vital and essential 
area of humanity where only the word has 
any degree of precision in delineation and 
representation, but where mathematics, 
precise in another area, proves most 
inaccurate and imprecise. This is the area 
of valves and feelings. So, while adulation 
is being paid to mathematics and sciences, 
people begin to lose faith in words; while 
they are losing faith in words, they begin 
to distrust human values and feelings. 
Everything must be coldly calculated, 
and whatever concerns the human heart is 
regarded as sentimental, undependable 
and thus of no value. 

People of scientism usually charge 
that lenguage is ambiguous and can only 
ambiguously treat the ambiguous human 
feelings and emotions. But, they must 
understand that ambiguity in emotional 
and evaluative matters is exactly one of 
the characteristics of these matters if 
languaze is able to “ambiguously” 
delineate the ambiguous substance, textual 
ambiguity becomes a representational 
precision. For precision should be taken 
to mean 2 close correspondence between 
the medium and the object. Mathe- 
matics itself is a precise language only in 
so far as it deals with mathematical 
matters; mathematics inevitably fails to 
delineate the curves and surfs in the 


_ humanistic world, where flora and fauna 


respond necessarily with more sensitivity 
and thus more precision to language than 
to digits. In the humanistic area, mathe- 
matics is a lame duck. But, nowadays, 
computers have made people mad, who 
want to reduce everything to mathematical 
units so that they can be fed into the 
machine. This proclivity has become so 
overwhelming that it even begins encroach- 
ing upon the purely non-mathematical 
and non-quantitative area, the area of 
human feelings and value judgements. 
Evidently, the ultimate intention is to 
transform quality into quantity, to make 
everything and anything pliable to mathe- 
matical treatment so as to achieve the 
so-called “mathematical precision.” But, 
the undeniable fact is that “mathematical 
precision” in the field of humanistic 
matters will only prove to be ‘humanistic 
imprecision.” 

Slight of the word is inevitably 
extended to literature. For, literature is 
nothing but “a pack of words.” To the 
people blind-folded by scientism, litera- 
ture is even worse than words. For not 
only does literature become imprecise due 
to the verbal medium it employs but 
literature thematically deals with things 
which to these people are not important 
in‘or essential to life. Human feelings 
change with every wind, and human 
values are relative as the heights of ant-hills 
are so. Owing to causes which must have 
long buried in human history, human 
beings never feel safe to live in relativity, 
but yearn for absolute certainty. If they 
are told that human values are relative and 
must live in and live with them, the 
immediate reaction would be to plunge 
headlong into something that seems to 
hold absolute truth or absolute value. 
This desire is early manifested in man’s 
need of religion. 
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Now, religion proves no longer'to have 
that absoluteness, so they turn to:science 
for it. The area of human values abounds 
in relativity and impermanence, so, they 
leave it for certainty in science. They 
turn a cold shoulder to humanistic 
matters. and look at them from afar in 
doubt and fear. This is the lot of human- 
istic studies, and most of all of literature. 
To these matter-of-factly people, history 
still carries hard: facts detectable through 
research, philosophy proves so esoteric 
as to justify its own value by esotericism. 
But, literature, which everybody can 
“understand” and in which everybody is 
his own authority, can offer them nothing 
solid and permanent. I think here is a 
classic case for man’s fear of his own 
humanity and his withdrawal from 
commitment to life. Hence, a general 
withdrawal from language and from litera- 
ture. And this is no less than a process 
of dehumanization, which, unless checked 
and obviated, will lead man out of his 
own nature and throw him into a world 
of computerized robots. Thus, the robot 
finally will rule the world.? 

To the traditional Chinese, literature 
deals only with wind, flower, snow and 
moon.* Even Confucius said, “Come to 
literature when free from practical 
business."^ The general reading public 
does not pick up a work of literature 
unless they feel it can entertain them. 
Intelligentsia of bygone days occupying 
posts in officialdom wrote pastoral poetry 
to while away mundane ennui, and to 
purify their precious souls of the dregs 
left over from working days. After they 
retired from active life they wrote poetry 
to praise the life of the fisherman and the 
woodsman making wishful identification 
with them. Even today, practitioners of 
classical poetry still wallow in the age-old 
themes overly used by such pseudo- 


hermits. Hence, I dare say that the Chinese 
in general have failed to take literature 
seriously; they have not regarded literature 
as something more than belles lettres, 
whose sole function is to titillate their 
sense of beauty or to lose themselves 
through a work of art into a realm of 
gratifying dreams. 

Of course, there has been in China a 
different tradition about the use of 
literature, which looks upon it as a bible, 
which contains ethical and political 
adages for the improvement of individual 
lives and public government. A similar 
tradition regards literature as a tool to a 
social function and to satisfy the needs 
of the time. A third tradition regards 
literature as the vehicle in which moral 
values and teachings should be conveyed.” . 
These schools of thought have put litera- 
ture on a more useful and serious basis 
than the, let us say, entertaining and 
amusing school. But still they did not 
succeed in correcting the situation, but, 
on the contrary, tend to drive literature 
into dead ends or put it into straitjackets. 
For, serious about literature as it is, the 
didactic and utilitarian schools, which can 
include all the above-mentioned attitudes, 
come dangerously close to propaganda, 
and are thus burdened with a shaky ra- 
tionale. Meantime the popular reading 
publie still rest content with the entertain- 
ment view about literature. Occasionally, 
they look in literature for practical guides 
to tide them over temporary crises in life, 
thus, falling into the dicactic school; or 
receiving concealed dictated, ` thus, 
becoming the unaware victims of pro- 
paganda, whose sole function is to serve as 
hands for this or that ideology. 

Hence, I think the Chinese lack an 
adequate theory of the function of litera- 
ture and also a dialectic structure in which 
the function of literature can be tossed 
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about and formulated in accordance with 
the needs of times. Especially practical- 
minded, the Chinese have always been 
putting literature on the margin of 
practical activities and have never allowed 
literature to occupy the centre of the 
stage in their lives. When Western science 
and technology came over, the Chinese 
found no difficulty at all in accepting 
them and did their best to take advantage 
of them. If China’s scientific moderniza- 
tion has not produced satisfactory 
achievements, it is the execution that is to 
blame; for we accept the principle of 
science with alacrity. The net result is 
that science-inspired scientism together 
with a strong sense of pragmatism 
aggravates the traditional  unserious 
attitude toward words and literature, 
which, in my view, are falling on even 
more evil days. 

As to materialism, this seems to be 
man’s curse since time immemorial. Man 
is constantly harassed by a vacillation 
between the spiritual and the physical, 
and the basic needs to sustain our lives 
have been expanded into demands of 
gratification in luxuries. While refraining 
from criticism of this tendency in 
humanity, I want to point out that a 
preoccupation with the fleshly and the 
physical and the luxurious has nearly 
absorbed all the attention and exhausted 
all the energy that should be channeled, 
at least in part, to other matters such 
as the creation and reading of literature. 
Theoretically, literature is not the 
opposite or counterpoint to materialism 
as Matthew Arnold tended to think.’ 
And I cast doubts upon Longinus’ 
asserticn that the pursuit of wealth 
automatically trivialize the human soul, 
and small-souled man could never expect 
to rise to creating sublime literature.’ 
But what really matters is the attitude of 


the public, who regard literature as 
something spiritual and thus as something 
of no vital importance, and in their hot 
pursuit of material gains. Hence, they are 
prone to push literature to the wall. 

Furthermore, the pursuit of material 
things tends to keep a man in a cloistered 
and self-contained world which deprives 
a person of the chance to embrace 
visually a widening horizon. That is to 
say, intense materialism is apt to focus a 
man's life on a heated point, how to make 
money and how to make more. Any this 
sole concern keeps him burning and burns 
up his whole life. If literature can do 
anything beneficial for a person in this 
connection, it does so by bringing to his 
awareness things not of his immediate 
concern, and in a hopefully widening and 
brightening process, he is made to become 
conscious of dimensions other than and 
larger than his own. Consequently, the 
pursuit of material gains, even if it means 
no harm, nevertheless generates in the 
pursuer such intense care only for gains 
and losses that he is reduced to a life of 
smaliness. The situation is worsened by 
intense competition. Men in the modern 
world are engaged in such an intensive 
and extensive struggle for the ever 
betterment of their material well-being, so 
much so that no time is left for them 
to sit and contemplate what they or the 
world should do or where they or it 
should go. 

Ideologism is a third prevailing mode 
in modern society. That our world is 
divided by many isms is a fact nobody can 
deny. Human beings in dedicating 
themselves to ideological convictions seem 
to have lost the radical innocence and 
humaneness that make a man man. Man 
becomes more and more schismatic and 
conditioned by various rigorous ideologies; 
he fails to think and feel as he naturally 
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should. Ideology creates a warping effect 
that keeps a person away from the natural 
curves of living reality. But only in reality 
can a person expect to live a full life and 
to do his thinking and feeling in 
accordance with conscience and instincts. 
But the ideological-minded man lives at 
the dictates of his ism. 

Ideologies, whether political e or social 
or religious, all tend to simplify life's 
realities. For ideologies to be ideologies, 
they must set up systems of theory and 
to impose these systems upon realities. 
However, complexity is the essence of 
life, which is as various and multifarious 
as the patterns on the wings of butterflies. 
Nothing in the world is as complicated 
and complex as life. But ideology, as a 
result of man's urge to order.and to 
organize, imposes an order upon this 
complexity and thus simplifies it and, as 
a result, distorts it. For ordering and 
organizing necessarily entail simplifying, 
and simplifying exercised upon complexity 
necessarily entails distorting. While man 
cannot live without order of some sort, 
to live completely within a man-made 
system, even a system as large and open as 
the system of Christianity, leads a person 
into a simplified and thus distorted view 
of life. And this represents another 
process of dehumanization. No matter 
what consequences propinquity with 
reality may bring, it is fairly reasonable to 
assume that to live with a frank and 
candid recognition of the realities and to 
refuse to live only in an ideologically- 
ordered world will lead us to a life of 
abundance rather than acridity, truthful- 
ness rather than distortion. We can 
observe the incarnation of this kind of 
acridity and distortion in political figures, 
who are turned by deep commitment in 
ideology into all kinds of monstrosities. 

Fragmentation is a fourth character- 


istic of modern society. Fragmentation 
is found everywhere, in the political field, 
in the social field, in the field of scholar- . 
ship and so on. Fragmentation results in 
the absence of communication among the 
various sectors in the world and the 
division which isolates one individual 
from another. “Things fal apart, the 
center cannot hold." The world as a 
structured entity and the world as a 
network of communication have broken 
up and are replaced by fractured pieces. 
Each man lives within his own small cell, 
be it political, social, academic or other- 
wise. 

The cause is manifold. For instance, 
in the field of scholarship, the very fact 
that scholarship has been so flourishing 
and become so abundant in harvest that 
nobody has the capacity to review it all 
and keep track of it. Man's mental 
capacity is after all limited while the 
expansion of scholarly endeavors is limit- 
less. Thus, the situation becomes some- 
thing like a person sitting in a deep well 
of which only he can speak with any 
familiarity and authority. This situation 
is borne out, for instance, by C. P. Snow's 
lecture, “The Two Cultures," in which 
he opined that the culture of the literary 
people and the culture of the scientific 
people are separated by an unbridgeable 
chasm. But we know, even within either 
of the two cultures, communication from 
one sector to another is also next to 
impossible. A Shakespearean scholar can 
hardly exchange expertise with a Miltonic 
scholar, for each small field of scholarship 
has been intensively and extensively 
explored that to comprehend it thoroughly 
requires perhaps all the time and energy 
that a single lifetime can spare; thus little 
is left to enable him to delve into another 
scholarly "hole." In political and social 
realms, where things are not that 


“form. 
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academic, fragmentation is caused by 
contradictory interests. The very fact 
that peoples and countries all over the 
world ere at one another’s throat today 
proves that the world is very much 
fractured. In the midst of fragmentation, 
let us consider how literature can help 
lessen this world-wide ill. 

In order to see how literature may be 
put to good uses in modern society, we 
have first to examine the nature of litera- 
ture. I should like to look at this problem 
from a certain angle, which will lead me 
to suggest a tentative and partial defintion 
of literature. I propose that literature is 
life verbalized. Life per se is dumb and 
without a tongue. 
comes to life, life begins to speak. In 
speaking, it finds itself and begins to live. 
Cultural linguists tell us that life is no- 
thing but a verbal structure: no language 
no human life. One can hardly think of 
anything or feel anything or do anything 
without resorting to language, or, as we 
say, without putting it either vocally or in 
the written form into words. A person's 
very reflection, "the leaves are green," is 
verbal; without the several words we have 
no way to identify and feel and express 
the greenness of the leaves on the tree. 
Only animals seem to have no language 
and therefore they cannot identify and 
express. It is safe to say wherever there is 
human life, there is language in some 
Language is as broad and as 
~ p'ofound as life. For life is nothing but a 
linguistic structure. 

Literature is a verbal structure par 
excellence; being a verbal structure, 
literature is thus as broad and profound 
as life. In saying this, I have primarily 
two major points in mind. First, that 
anything and everything can be written 
into literature: there should be 
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no discrimination as to the subject 
matters that should or should not be put 
into literature. Secondly, I want also to 
point out that being as comprehensive as 
life and taking the whole spectrum of life 
as its field of activity, literature is pur- 
ported to relate and organize the discrete 
and separate sectors of life into a certain 
pattern. Thus, literature presents the 
totality of life, a totality structured and 
organized. Through literature we are 
enabled to discover the inter-related 
understructure of life and to make this 
understructure emerge and prevail. It is in 
this sense that we may see literature as a 
unifying force which can gather and order 
the fragments of modern life into a 
related and even harmonious whole. 

This brings. us to the problem as to 
what should be put into literature. As a 
problem, it is especially exacerbated in 
today’s Taiwan and presumably even 
more so in the mainland. The traditional 
and orthodox Chinese view is to make 
literature a vehicle for the propagation of 
morality, which some modern Chinese 
intend to use literature as a tool of pro- 
paganda, most of the time, for political 
programs. With such ulterior uses of 
literature in mind, the perpetuators of 
such literary functions naturally want to 
earmark the matters to be put into 
literature. To them literature is only a 
means and as means the content of 
literature is to be determined by pre- 
conceived and exterior aims. But as 
Northrop Frye says in the last chapter of 
his Anatomy of Criticism,!! that nothing 
and nobody should stipulate the content 
and the direction of culture, we have to 
insist that nothing and nobody should 
make rules about the content of literature. 
For, literature verbalizes the totality of 
life, not just certain parts of life or certain 
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kinds of life. If literature is eae to deal 
with only certain parts of life, this is as 
much as saying that literature has to 
turn electic and is confined to certain 
areas. And what are these certain areas 
that literature is supposed to write about? 
Apparently, decisions would rest in the 
hands of the moralists or ideologists. 
And all ideologists and moralists, if they 
are true to their beliefs, are to think and 
to act in compliance with their dogmas, 
and dogmas will modify and even distort 
their views. Consequently, if literature 
is to’ be written along the lines set up 
by them, it will fall short of its mission, 
that is, a comprehensive and balanced 
presentation of the totality of life. 

We are ready to admit that literature 
in certain ages may have certain thematic 
stresses and certain topics may prove to 
. be favorites with certain authors. Besides, 
nobody can attempt a comprehensive 
treatment of life as a whole in a single 
work of literature since any work is 
. physically limited. But here we have 
in mind all the literary works that the 
world as a whole has ever produced. In 
a library of world literature, we can see 
that literature has touched upon each and 
- every aspect of life. Nothing human is 
foreign to literature. For to be compre- 
hensive is the basic condition of literature 
if we want literature to be either a reflec- 
"tion or a criticism of life or both. 
Consequently, for literature to continue 
to carry on its age-old function, the 
literature of today and tomorrow should 
not be hampered by exterior considera- 
> tions and guided by external dictates and 
imprisoned within ideological pens. 

Furthermore, literature is the first 
and last realm in which human freedom 
- can be exercised to the utmost; and this 
freedom enables our imagination and 
intellect to delve and search and create 
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facts, meanings and values. Hampering 
this freedom will certainly suffocate 


man’s imagination and intellect, the death 


of which will spell the death of the 
spiritual man. The Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages is a case in point; and the 
appearance and circulation of books such 
as The Decameron”? is a proof that the 
struggle of the human spirit to be free 
will eventually triumph. This is why 
literature generally prosper in free 
countries and totalitarian countries 
suppress the freedom of writing; there, 
writing hires itself out in service of 


propaganda. Consequently, in arguing for 


a case of literature in today’s world, 


. our first and primary point is to argue for 


the untrammeled freedom as the inelucta- 
ble right of literature. 

If literature is to be selective in 
subject matters, that selective power is to 
rest with the writer himself rather than 
with anybody else. The writer, if we have 
any faith in him and his conscience, 
should be the sole arbiter of what he is 
going to write. The government censors 
and the defenders of morals must allow 
this much common sense and . sound 
judgement to the writers. For, the 
writer, with paper in front of him and 
pen in hand, is transcendent in his dedica- 
tion to the good and the truthful. John 
Milton in a classic defense of the freedom 
or speech, "Areopagitica," proclaimed 
that writers must be trusted rather than 
watched and suspected.? For, after 
all, as history can bear witness, writers 
as a body are the harbingers and path- 
finders of new vistas in literature in 
particular and iri culture in general. Being 
the most sensitive points in the whole 
nervous system of humanity, they devour 
and digest raw materials and create new 
literatures and help to create new 
cultures. If they are not allowed the 
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creative freedom with which to exercise 
their highest judgement and unleash their 
‘intensest creative urge, they would wither 
and their potential would dry up. This 
.loss to the writer is a direct loss to 
literature, to culture and to humanity. 
. If we really despise literature and culture, 
| there is nothing more to say but letting 
it sink and go under. But if we have a 
modicum of respect for literature and 
culture, we have to face the fact that any 
restrictive measure is the beginning of a 
process that will eventually lead to the 
funeral of literature and culture. After 
all, is there any history to prove that 
literature could be created by censors or 
culture could prosper under censorship? 
The creation of litérature and culture 
springs from the irresistible and irrepressi- 
ble creative urge of the artists and writers. 
The artist must be able and willing to 
plunge whole-heartedly and — enthusiasti- 
cally into the work to be done if he is 
expected to produce works of value. 
Duress and orders can hardly inspire and 
summon the unreserved commitment of 
the creative spirit. Reluctance in artistic 
activity will result in mediocrity. Schil- 
ler’s “play theory” has indicated that the 
artistic creative process is an exercise of 
man's imagination at its freest moment.!^ 
Even such a court poet as Virgil, who 
wrote poems to eulogize the Roman 
Empire, still did this out of free consent. 
He wanted to please his ruler and he 
wanted to glorify his nation, thus he 
produced his epic. ^ There is no trace 
to show that Virgil wrote The Aeneid 
under the command of the emperor, 
Augustus Caesar. By the same token, 
if Jokn Milton wrote Paradise Lost 
by order of the church, one could not 
imagine what the result would be. It is 
said that Milton wrote Paradise Regained 


at the suggestion of a pious lady, and the . 


inferior quality of this work in compari-: 
son with Paradise Lost can be seen as 
the poet himself failing to summon 
from himself the fierce urge to write it 
as he had done with Paradise Lost. His 
sense of duty as s Christian roused at 
somebody else's suggestion led him 
to Paradise Regained.'° There is some- 
thing truly "scared" about the poets' 
creative rage, something which can only 
be compared to the rise of a fountain 
from the depth of the earth. Thus, Plato 
in “Ion” insists that the poet is inspired 
and thrown into a state of frenzy by the 
supernatural Muses, and in China, the 
inditer of the The Literary Mind and the 
Carving of Dragons surmised that the 
written word had emerged out of the 
waves of the Yellow river and the Lo river 
and that the literary works .were some- 
thing the sages wrote at the intimation of 
heaven and earth. While remaining 
doubtful about the factuality of these 
supernatural explanations, at least we 
are attracted by the possible symbolical 
meaning of these myths, which points to 
the fact that creation of literature 
demands a complete right to freedom for 
the human spirit. 

In everyday life and in social life we 
are constantly immersed in actions, and 
actions are necessarily hedged by social 
or political fences. Itis true that in order 
for us to achieve any social and political 
goals we need actions that are channeled 
and directed by principlesand policies. 
But let us remind ourselves that to acquire 
a background knowledge which help to 
right or modify our policies and actions, 
we need to have a field of vision to lift 
our.mind over and above the alley along 
which we are being driven or forging 
ahead. We need to know or ‘to see, 


.beyond the course of action, all the 


alternatives and all the possibilities so 
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that we may better guide our own actions 
in a frame of comparative evaluations and 
we broadened cogitations. To have an 
open vision, we need freedom, we need 
intellectual freedom and we need i imagina- 
tive freedom. 

For freedom, intellectual ahd ima- 
ginative, will enable us to apprehend the 
whole picture, so to speak, and only when 
alternatives, comparisons and contrasts 
troop in all directions to our awareness 
can we arrive at a decision on a course of 
action not weakened by narrowness of 
vision or vitiated by bigoted bias., All this 
may sound idealistic, but the basic 
premise can be visually sharpened by a 
counterpoint: Suppose we are completely 
immersed in a certain process of action 
and have no chance whatsoever to look 
beyond it, who can guarantee that 
a pit unespied may not lie: in our 
track and cause our downfall. Hence, an 
open field of vision, a free vision becomes 
necessary in any enlightened pursuit of 
goals. Without this freedom, without this 
far-reaching and wide-ranging vision, we 
would be driven like a drove of cattle 
along the chute, which may end up in 
the slaughter-house indeed. 

To demand freedom for the creator 
of literature, we are demanding the same 
for the reader. For if the writer is free 
to write, the reader, while reading, will 
participate in the freedom that the writer 
has exercised in writing, and through this 
work as a result of free imagination the 
reader becomes mentally free in the area 
of life designed by the work. Jean Paul 
Sartre puts well in “Why Write" to the 
effect that the work becomes the junction 
in which the writer and the reader have 
mutually committed themselves 'and the 
work relates them into a profound 
communion.? Since the reading of 
literature is a social act in the sense that 


a work published asks to be read and 
to be read by many, thus, literary works 
become the network enmeshing the whole 
society. Within this network the writer 
and the reader interact and are joined in 
a mutually stimulating fellowship. If a 
writer has enjoyed freedom in his 
creation, the same freedom will be shared 


by his readers; if the writer has become. 


more enlightened in mind and more 
refined in sensibility in his creative act, 
the readers will become equally en- 
lightened and refined through their 
reading of his works. Hence, writers and 
readers enter into a total and free 
communion of the mind and the heart, 
in an ever widening process of intellec- 
tual and imaginative freedom, which, after 
all, is the fountainhead of all cultural 
and civilizational constructions and recon- 
structions, 

Our world is divided between 
totalitarianism and anti-totalitarianism. 
In order to oppose totalitarianism, it 
seems to some people, who believe in 
“measure for measure,” that the same 
totalitarian method must be adopted, 
otherwise they would become ineffectual 
in the task of opposing totalitarianism. 
But, this is a specious argument. To 
fight totalitarianism one must use 
democracy as a means which is also 
the goal everybody has been fighting for; 
otherwise, it would only one totalita- 
rianism replacing another. Yet, through 
a set of ironies the whole world is in 
danger of going totalitarian of one kind 
or another or of different degrees. 

Aside from totalitarianism effected by 
political control, which is imaginatively 
depicted in George Orwell's novel, 1984, 
we are also witnessing the growth of 
another kind of totalitarianism through 
the development of science and techno- 
logy, as was envisioned by Aldous Huxley 
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in A Brave New World. In such a state, 
humanity is enslaved by depriving the 
people of the reading of literature and the 


‘whole society is stupified by scientific 


means into petrifaction. A positive 
advocator of totalitarian control of 
mankind is found in B. F. Skinner's 
Walden Two and his subsequent works, 
in which psychological jugglery is made 
use of in order to manipulate man's 
behavio-s. But, against all these, literature 
stands as the first and the last defender 


‘of humanity in all its nobility and 


depravity; it stands as the first and the last 
manifes-ation and embodiment of this 
humanity. To promote and to assert 
freedom for literature is to do the same 
for humanity. Only when human spirit 


` is free can we expect the realization of a 


truly humane world for humans. 

We have discussed the.role of litera- 
ture, in writing and in reading, as the pro- 
tector and promotor of human freedom. 
We will go one step further to examine 
another role played by literature, and that 
is through the exercise of freedom, the 
main aim of literature is to seek and unveil 
truth and reality. For, to seek truth in any- 
thing and at any place is the foremost 
responsibility of literature. Furthermore, 
the creation of literature crystallizes the 
fusion of two acts, the act of uncovering 
truth and the act of making value judge- 
ment. Each and every writer, if he is 
worthy of his vocation, must be an intel- 
léctual in possession of an ideal or a struc- 
ture of values higher than those practiced 
around him in everyday life. He imposes 
this syscem of values upon the everyday 
world or rather, the reality of the everyday 
world. Out of this imposition, which is 
essentially an act of criticism, the contact 
betweer: the real and the ideal, will shoot 
imagina-ive sparks to ignite the flame of 
literary creation. This is the case with 


almost all the great writers down the 
history, for in their works we witness 
profound criticisms of life;. only those 
small-minded writers —lyricize self- 
centeredly and refuse to have anything to 
do with actual realities milling round him. 

What made Yeats write? Aduen’s 
answer in "In Memory of W. B. Yeats" 
is that “Ireland hurt you into poetry." 
What made T. S. Eliot write his “The 
Waste Land"? Was he writing for fun 
or just to entertain himself or to kill 
time? Perhaps the ultimate reason can be 
found his own essay, "The Idea of a 
Christian Society." ^ He found the 
modern world to be a waste land in spirit 
and his ideal, which is rooted in medieval 
Christianity, found this world so unsati- 
factory that he began to write to pass 
judgement upon it. Neo-classical writers 
such as Dryden and Pope, Corneille and 
Racine, who are not particularly noted 
for philosophical soundings into hu- 
manity, still wrote to comment upon the 
manners of the society in which they 
found themselves. Ben Jonson did not 
rest content with what he found in 
society and he wrote plays to comment 
and criticize the foibles and weaknesses 
to which humanity is an easy prey. And, 
by the same token, why did Shakespeare 
write? We may not be able to recount 
all his reasons, personal and impersonal, 
but his very plays imply that he saw 
the reality of humanity and passed judge- 
ment upon it through the perspective of 
ideality. While Shakespeare's plays 
feature a variety of themes, there is one 
major theme running through the 
majority of his plays, that is the rage for 
order, especially social order; one critic 
has said that most of his plays are disser- 
tations on the one over-riding theme, the 
study of kingship, namely, how to safe-: 
guard the body politic.?! And this theme 
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or concern of Shakespeare's does have 
_ everything to do with the political 
situation and its possible lapses in the 
reign of the virgin queen Elizabeth I.” 
In saying this, we are only saying that 
great writers all have their fingers upon 
the pulse of times and they want to 
diagnose the fever that burns through the 
human veins. On the basis of their 
discovery they compassionately and 
compulsively write out works ito bear 
witnesses to the heights and bottoms i into 
which humanity can ascend and descend 
at a certain junction in the history of 
man. | 
However, truths and realities of life 
in the modern world is covered and 
befogged by many camouflages. Some of 
these are otherly imposed and some self- 
imposed. [In the case of the: former, 
propaganda, whether in the form of 
political catechism, religious teachings, 
or commercial advertisements, all these 
have been constantly throwing up a 
smoke screen between the public and 
actual life. At the same time, man in the 
modern world is too busy with their 
occupation and thus too scatter-brained 
and fatigued to bother to look i into things; 
they turn pur-blind and insensitive in a 
general lethargy to all the goadings and 
stimulus from within or without. They 
are conditioned to reflexes and become 
the "unknown citizen" visualized by 
Auden,? or they become the fatigued 
typist. and her boy friend who "makes 
a welcome of indifference,” in Eliot’s 
. The Waste Land. Into such a situation 
literature must hurl itself with the 
intension to shock, to wake and to re- 
establish the direct and sensitive, contact 
between man and his world. i 

. Propagandists of various loyalities 
seem to believe that it is better for man to 
live in delusions; they seem to reasori that 


5 
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since actuality is harsh and painful, it is 
better to lock the reader in a make-belief 
world so that he can be successfully 
mainpulated for constructing or main- 


taining the kind of society these 
propagandists attempt to realize or 
protect. But literature believes that no 


matter what, truth is always better than 
illusion, and to know the truth is infinite- 
ly healthier than to consoling lies. For 
the program of literature, if literature has 
a program at all, is to bring people to light 
and to enlightenment. It is the unnegoti- 
able conviction of the humanist that only 
enlightenment can become the fountain- 
head of goodness and sweetness. De- 
liberate befuddlements remain as 
temporary measures at best, and expe- 
diencies will eventually back-fire, which 
will destroy both the juggler and his 
spectators. It is between truth-seeking 
and illusion-fabricating that the biggest 
and longest battle has been fought 
between men of letters, intellectuals, 
and humanists on the one hand and 
propagandists of all badges on the other. 
Propagandists are makers of special 
programs for life; they want the world 
to go in a certain direction, they want the 
world to shape itself in a mode they 
visualize. In doing so, inevitably and 
deliberately they ignore certain facts in 
life or bend the truth to fit the curve of 
their programs. For instance, even 
Christianity, seemingly as broad almost 
as life, still fails at the dictates of its own 
dogmas to square with the realities of life. 
As for other ideologies, religious or politi- 
cal, social or economic, this distortion 
becomes only greater. Consequently, 
if the world is led by the nose, so to 
speak, by propagandists, it will inevitably 
enter into a marsh of half-truths or even 
total dreams, where humanity will 
languish and decay like the dwellers in the 


into propaganda. 
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lotus land. 

I do^not wish to say that we should 
do away with all the ideologies. To form 
theories and ideologies in order to some- 
how govern the world and set our life in 
order is one of the human instincts. But 
if this instinct is allowed to become 


overwhelming and preponderant, we are. 


in for tke unpredictable risks and dangers, 
which may have lasting and even irrepara- 
ble effects. To lessen such threats and 
acute awareness of the realities is the only 
cure. 
is torn, in a certain. sense, between two 
forces, the force exercised by the pro- 
gram-making propagandists and the force 


exercised by the truth-seeking humanists. . : 
If the world wants to proceed i in a more 


or less healthy manner, it is better for us 
to maintain some sort of balance between 
the two. Truths and realities must be 


revealed. and exposed while at the same: 
provided they are not. 
pernicious ones, have to be made and `: 
-. The sense of order and the | 


time programs, 


executec. : 
sense -of- truth must come to terms. 


Hence, the crux lies in the achieving of | 
this balance, which could only be tipped, :: 
as it is frequently the case, by the . 
suppress:on of the truth which humanists : 


try to unveil. For the program-makers 
are usually people who have in their hands 
military or political power, and sup- 


pression is usually what they are best at. 
` Yet, in spite of all the odds, the cry of the - 
humanist for freedom to expose realities ::: 
*. becomes all the greater and louder. For `- 


to seek and to know the truth is a human 


untruths, what would literature- become? 
Literature would simply. be annexed 


We must recognize that this world . 


If the world is full of 


= feelings, 
l instinct, aad ve ang thus an inborn 

` right.. ad. Row eR 
If: lear is not lowed i to. eel ; 


"truths but is.coerced into fabricating ` is knowledge brings to the fore the 


. positive 


propaganda, it is as much as to say that 
world is full of lies, even though some lies 
may have good intentions. Then, what 
would be the resultant situation? It 
would be a situation in which nobody 
knows the truth any more. Even if these 
lies are good for some purpose and good 
for a certain period of time, lies will in | 
the long run lead man into an ever- 
narrowing alley out of which mankind 
would not be able to extricate himself. 
To extricate himself, man needs know- 
ledge, and knowledge means the know- 
ledge of truth or the distinguishing 
wisdom to tell the truth from the untruth. 
Only with this knowledge can. man 
become capable of the right action and 
inaction, vision and revision, all at its 
right moment. Therefore, essentially, 
literature is a provider of knowledge. As 
knowledge, literature has to supply true 
knowledge; false knowledge is a negation 
of the very word, knowledge. 

Literature as knowledge or as a special 
kind of knowledge has been very much 
tooted. by modern critics.24 To assert 
that literature is knowledge may have 
several useful implications. First of all, 
this gives a chance to literature to exercise 
and cultivate the rational faculty in the 


. human constitution and to avoid the 


unpalatable implication that literature 


. only wallows in feelings and emotions. It 
- is a. fact that good literature is always a 
fusion of reason, and feeling. 


I do not 
agree with T. S. Eliot, who at one point 
stated that literature deals only with 
having nothing to do with 


$ philosophy which is made available to 
the. writer by the common belief of the 


time.?5 Secondly, to assert that literature 


benefit that knowledge can 


' provide in the education of humanity. 


But after all, what kind of knowledge 
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does literature provide? In Plato’s “the 
Republic? we watch the insidious 
Socrates forcing adroitly the naive Ion to 
admit that poetry can provide no know- 
ledge at all, because poets have no know- 
ledge of the skills, such as the making of 
a shoe, the driving of a carriage, or the 
navigating of a ship. Socrates, the items 
that are entitled to be called knowledge 
are always technical skills. This is a very 
defective view of knowledge. Ion at one 
point pointed out for Socrates that the 
knowledge of the poet is the knowledge 
of human nature, because the poet knows 
what a prince should say, what a slave 
should say, what a free man should say 
and what a free woman should say,.”¢ 
Having stated this, Ion has stated as. 
much as what nowadays we may call the 
knowledge of human nature. And this is 
truly the knowledge of the poet. 
However, Socrates swept Iron ‘along in 
his seek-and-hide game of a questionnaire 
and Ion was so stupefied as to admit that 
the poet was nothing less an ignoramus. 
But Ion had been right. The know- 
ledge of the human heart and human 
nature is the special area in which the 
writer operates most expertly and ade- 
quately.’ When Aristotle retorts in his 
“Poetics” that it is no crime of the painter 
in drawing the legs of a running horse 
in a wrongful way,?’ Aristotle is saying 
as much as that technical knowledge or 
skill is only subsidiary while the know- 
ledge of human nature is to the poet of 
paramount importance. 

If the writer's knowledge focuses on 
human nature, it then follows that the 
man of action whose business has to do 
with human beings and whose action is 
‘a series of attempts at directing human 
beings should have a more than nodding 
acquaintance with this knowledge. 
Wouldn't it be better for such a person 


i 


to know as much about human nature as 
he could? Wouldn't it be better for him 
to read literature as an essential mental 
equipment in qualifying as a man of 
action? Truly, in olden times, according 
to legends, the Emperors of Chou dynasty 
sent courtiers to intersections of roads 
to collect songs from travellers so that 
the emperors might detect from these 
songs the feelings and reactions of the 
people? This is an act of treating 
literature as knowledge, which was 
evidently useful to the emperors in his 
management of the state. But in modern 
times, politicians ignore this political use 
of literature and treat literature as of 
no avail. Perhaps, their sole interest 
is to rule man, never to understand him. 
But in a democracy, each person is 
his own king. The kind of knowledge that 
benefited the rulers of the Chou dynasty 
in the past should be made available in 
the present to the common man. The 
point is no longer so much to make 
literature profit a ruler as to make man 
understand man so that meaningful 
social intercourse become possible. This 
knowledge of human nature will make 
each and everyone of us more knowledge- 
able about ourselves and about others 
and about the relationships between 
ourselves and them. For, thematically 
literature deals with three areas of 
relations, namely, relations with others, 
relations with the self, and relations with 
nature or supernature. These three areas 
cover comprehensively all the possible 
levels and fields that compose humanity. 
Now, literature, at the option of the 
individual writer, deals with each or all 
three areas with the sole purpose to make 
man understand with feeling and feel with 
understanding. Since the relations change 
in the change of time, literature in each 
age has to make renewed examination 
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and configuration of these relations, 
which will furnish man with a matrix, 
political and social, personal and im- 
personal, macrocosmic and microcosmic, 
in which he is to find his own coordinates; 
this is as much as to say, he will be 
enabled to understand himself and his 
fellow human beings. 

Can the knowledge provided by 
literature be obtained from other sources? 
Can we receive that knowledge from, for 
instance, the reading of history, phi- 
losophy, psychology, or sociology? 
Without plunging into a labyrinth of 
arguing against all the other learnings on 
behalf of literature like Aristotle or 
Sidney, 2° let us say this, that all other 
learnings, in so far as they have something 
to do with humanity, certainly contribute 
to our understanding of humanity and 
thus provide us with some knowledge. 
But the knowledge provided by literature 
has two characteristics: first, the 
knowledge in literature is a fusion of the 
rational and the emotional, thus it is 
balanced and complete. Second, know- 
ledge in literature inevitably involves 
value judgement. All other learnings, 
conditiored by their nature, remain 
necessarily partial in dealing with the 
totality of man, and many of them, 
especially the sciences, refuse to make 
value judgement. l 

Yet, vision of the totality and value 
judgemert are exactly what we need 
today. We cannot afford to look at 


humanity simply as a set of statistics, and ` 


we cannot afford to look at life emotion- 
lessly in the manner of a cool philosopher. 
Literature brings life hot from the stove 
to be served with all its flavors and 
solidity. - Thus, through literature we are 
led to feel and apprehend life in all its 
complexizy and profundity. This com- 
plete knowledge is requisite to modern 


man, for the modern man, as we have 
pointed out, finds himself in a world of 
fragmentation, where the only knowledge 
allowed him is “a heap of broken 
images.”°° Therefore, literature thus 
envisioned plays the role of a unifying 
and organizing agent, which relates 
everything in life and pulls each and 
every fragment in life into a composite 
and even a harmonious whole. 

Moralists and especially Chinese 
moralists tend to find fault with the 
writer for his inclination to dwell on the 
seamy side of life and on the dark depths 
of humanity. They accuse the writer 
of deliberately painting a blackened 
picture of life, which should be brigh- 
tened up, in their opinion. They may go 
so far as to say that even if life is as sad 
as it is, the writer, for the welfare of the 
nation, should not tell the truth. To 
console the woe-ridden masses they must 
write things up. But the humanist will 
retort that first of all the bright side of 
humanity is for everybody to see and 
there is no need for the writer to write 
it up; to cheer and to console are after 
all the business of the propagandist. The 
writer regards himself, on the contrary, 
as a constant reminder to the reader of 
what he tends to overlook or to forget in 
life. Since the dark things in life are many 
times the objects the reader is prone to 
pass over, it therefore becomes the 
writer’s responsibility to force the 
attention of his reader on to the dismal 
facts in life. To know the worst is much 
healthier than otherwise. 

Furthermore, the seamy side of 
humanity many times are extensions or 
derivations of the dark origins in humani- 
ty, strewn with shadows and shades. 
Since the past of humanity is still very 
much a part, submerged perhaps, of man’s 
present, it is infinitely healthful and 
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also imperative for us to face up to this 
abysmal past so that by being aware of 
it we may be the better on guard. For 
instance, the Greek tragedy : Oedipus 
Rex, a story of incest, in the eyes of 
a Chinese moralist would certainly be 
condemned as immoral at the most 
flagrant degree; it would be unethical in 
his eyes to teach this play to the students. 
For this is a tragedy which not only 
reveals the seamy side but a' side of 
humanity which is unbelieveably horrible. 
The moralist would rather shut his eyes 
to horrible things and attempt to make 
people do the same. To them, things 
not seen are non-existent. But the 
tragedy of Oedipus is a tremendous state- 
ment of the conflict between the barbaric 
man and the moral man. Thé barbaric 
man, acting savagely upon primitive 
impulses, is drawn by instincts to rid the 
father in order to copulate with the 
mother. This is the animalistic origin 
still lurking within Oedipus, perhaps, in 
his subconscious, and he is unconsciously 
propelled by this primitive urge to have 
done what he had done. However, the 
. moral man in Oedipus, the man who is 
dedicated to the noblest moral standards, 
once having discovered the work of the 
bestial self, inflicts upon himself the 
cruelest punishment by blinding himself 
and allowing himself to be exiled. In this 
punishment we see the triumph of the 
moral man in Oedipus. So, after all, the 
play starting as a story of incest ends as 
a story of moral victory This case shows 
that the writer’s preference to write about 
the dark things in humanity’ is many 
times governed by a lofty ‘sense of 
morality, and the moral triumph is to be 
earned through a huge amount of-sacri- 
fice. 
more precious. When Milton ‘said that 
he hated unaired morality, he was saying 
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Thus, this moral benefit is all the 


that true morality could only be 
cultivated in face of all the odds not 
in favor of its cultivation?! In morality, 
difficulty proves value. 

If we want to look at the problem 
rationally, we may arrive at a division of 
labour: the moralist can go on with his 
moral teaching by which to direct 
people’s actual life, while the writer goes 
on with his task to probe and detect the 
dark nooks and corners in humanity. 
Both of them should have the other as 
a constant reference and neither should 
regard the other as a stumbling block to 
its endeavors. Actually, only when 
the moralist knows the ultimate about 
humanity can he be expected to 
formulate realistic and practical programs 
for the betterment of mankind, and only 
when the writer is inspired by high moral 
values can he exercise his integrity in 
searching for the truth and his sensibility 
in a criticism of life. However, the 
problem may not become a reciprocal 
exchange of kindnesses. For the moralist, 
generally speaking, is found to be the 
kind of person whose loyalty to a set of. 
morals, the production of a particular 
place and time, is unflexible and 
hardened. And he generally refuses to 
be modified or revised with reference to 
the equally hard facts in life. 

Furthermore, the moral values 
moralist holds many times prove to be 
limited in application and fall behind the 
time. For instance, the morals the 
traditional Chinese hold as guidelines in 
life, the so-called four sustenances and 
eight virtues, could hardly be accepted 
and practiced today without considerable 
modification. But if we want to go 
deeper than behavioral morals and reach 
the kind of universal love or the so-called 
Christian brotherhood for all the races 
in the world as-advocated by Tolstoy,” 
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we find the writer is himself the high 
priest in the dispensation and dissemena- 
tion of fundamental moral values; he 
needs no moralists to tell him what to do 
or whet to write about. Or if we want 


to find the radical moral law which should 


win the approval and loyalty of all the 
writers in the world, we may perhaps say, 
as I did once, that the ultimate morality 
for the writer to hold on to is the dictum 
“for life" in contradistinction with 
“against life," the anti-moral?? To 
maintain such a basic moral stance, the 
writer again needs no help from the 
moralist. Therefore, the writer seems to 
be able to do without the moralist whose 
self-appointed mission seems to be 
looking over the writer’s shoulder for any 
moral -nis-spellings. The essential differ- 
ence between the moralist and the writer 
lies in that the former is dedicated to 
what should be, but the latter is dedicated 
to what is. The writer is committed 
to see morality as it enters into. the 
complexity of life in which it is: accepted 
or rejected, digested or expelled, modified 
or remade. In short literature records 
the ba:tle in which virtues and evils’ are 
to slash at each other, which is the reality 
of life. But the moralist with his eyes 
glued onto the dream invoked by his 
superior moral sense forgets reality. He 
lives in clouds, and this makes him a 
butt of criticism and a laughing stock 
for the realist, the writer. On the 
contrary, the moralist, most of the time, 
imagines the writer to be his opponent 
in the realization of his program. 


We have said that the modern world. 


is addicted to scientism, and we have also 
said that the modern world holds language 
as well as literature in disdain. Thus, 


negligence and carelessness in the use of 


language become the rule of the day; 
owing to this vogue and under this 


impact, undernourished and uncared-for 
language becomes aged and decrepit, 
and needs literature as a protector of the 
old modes and creator of new modes in 
verbal expression. I do not think that it 
is adequate to enigmatically declare that 
literature is the purifier of the language 
of the tribe. This is too passive. Litera- 
ture operates more positively than this. 
Literature constantly makes new combi- 
nations of words so that in new combina- 
tions old words can be modified to 
convey new sensations and conceptions 
with a vividness and precision impossible 
in the old mode. Secondly, by the 
creation of new styles the writer forever 
compels language to become responsive to 
intimation and messages seized by the 
writer on the frontiers of human experien- 


` ces. Hemingway bore witness to the fact 


that a creative writer always works on the 
frontiers of language and human experi- 
ence and he tries always to push the 
frontiers a little further in each of his. 
creative effort. T. S. Eliot is on record 


to have said that some old words must 


dislocate itself in order to enable itself 
to convey new meanings. The common 
people most of the time are abusers and 
wasters of words. They use them vaguely, 
and carelessly and stereotypally. If, let 
us say, a single word or a single phrase 


may have in its potential ten implications, 


the common everyday user of the 


‘language knows only one or two and 


many times they even abuse them. 
Literature now helps us to discover the 
potential meanings in words and helps us 
use these words with sensitivity and 
precision with reference to the objects 
they try to represent. The writer, in 
weighing and deliberating each and 
every single word in the work he creates, 
accomplishes two things at once. First, , 
he tries his best to bestow upon the word 
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within the context the highest possible 
precision that the word is capable of. 
Secondly, by joining old words in new 
syntax, the writer succeeds in pushing 
ever further the expressive strengths of 
language. Only when the word is able to 
present with precision and vitality the 
ever changing human experiences that we 
benefit from language and from its 
hightest configuration, Literature. : 

In everyday life, the world passes us 
by and words pass us by. Day in and day 
out, we have been becoming familiar 
with words and the world around us 
and this accumulated familiarity compels 
us to become not only careless about 
but sometimes lose sight of the world 
and the word. Now, reading literature 
forces us to look closely at each and every 
word, which comes alive under our 
focused attention; through this process, 
we are brought into life with a sense and 
sensibility of the highest possible clarity 
and sensitivity. Hence, the reading of 
literature becomes a renewal of our 
acquiantance with the word and through 
the word a renewed acquiantance with 
life. Sensitivity and sensibility with words 
and literature are sensitivity and sensibili- 
ty with life and the world. Therefore, 
literature in one sense is the training 
ground for the sensibility and sensitivity 
of the reading public, and on this, ground 
they are disciplined and sensitized to be 
more alive and more knowledgeable so 
that they can become better and wiser 

personalities. 

l In relation to our concept of the kind 
of sensitivity that literature can cultivate, 
we are minded of the fact that man, 
leading a. hurried and harried. life in 
modern society, is under constant 
bombardment of all kinds of diversions 
and distractions. Such conditions force 
his attention to.shift from and; to slip 


off things even though he wants to 
concentrate. He is deprived of the 
opportunity to appreciate the essense 
and the meaning of things, which require 
efforts to delve into. He has interest only 
in his profession or career. He walks 
through life, seeing things but never 
looking at them, conscious of their 
existence but never really becoming aware 
of them. Everything is a blur to him. 
For such a person, one of the uses of 
literature is to “lift the film of familiari- 
ty.”35 The Chinese have a saying which 
runs something like this, “once you are 
getting used to it you stop seeing it.” 
Things around us have been with us for 
some time, and we are used to them and 
feel that we are familiar with them and 
in familiarity we tend to neglect them and 
forget them. As the degree of the sense 
of familiarity increases the so-called “film 
of familiarity” thickens; finally, our 
senses congeal and our grasp of the things 
begins to loosen. The net result would be 
an estrangement between the world and 
ourselves; the world is lost to us and 
exists for us in a fuzzy nebula. 

Now, art in general and literature in 
particular have the power to desolve this 
sense of familiarity from the things, 
to make the “familiar” look once more 
"unfamiliar," so that we can be attracted 
to see and to discover these things again. 
In doing so, we shall be able to re-estab- 
lish our fresh contact with the world 
around us. For instance, most of us 
would feel most familiar with our 
relationships in the family and take these 
relationships for granted and stop caring 
for those relationships and never think 
of how to sustain or to improve the 
quality of these relationships. Through 
reading literature which describes and 
analyzes family relationships we are 
sort of brought up and made to look again 
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and treasure again such relationships. 
Therefore, one of the functions of litera- 
ture is this rediscovery of meanings and 
sensations of life through the lifting up 
of the film of familiarity. 

Rediscovery of life being one function 
of literature, another cognate function of 
literature is to make new discoveries 
about life. It is true that literature 
ever since Homer or the Book of Poetry 
has been repeating and rewriting the same 
materials over and over again, for life is 
essentizlly always the same. The only 
difference is a difference of representation 
and expression in variance to the 
characteristics of each individual writer 
and the zeitgeist of each period. For 
Faulkner the themes for literature are 


always three things, love, money and 


death. But, to have said this and leave it 
at that is to put this matter in an overly 
simplified manner. While there are certain 
archetypal patterns perennial in litera- 
ture, there are themes and subject matters 
that are new in each age. For human 
beings in each age encounter new situa- 
tions and problems; thus, they have new 
things zo worry or to thrill about, to live 
or to die for. We may say that archetypes 
are limited and are used in literature 
universally,™ but what to be filled into 
these archetypes depends upon the 
different needs and circumstances of each 
place and each age. Thus, archetypally 
Joyce's Ulyssess is the same as Homer's 
The Odyssey but in content they are as 
different as the age of Homer is different 
from Joyce’s. Now, these new aspects 
and new topics cropping up from the 
surges and ripples of the times are the 
objects to be discovered and shaped and 
presented by literature in each age. If 
we say that modern literature makes us 
more.knowledgeable about modern life, 
‘we are saying that poems like “the Waste 


"but the writer, 


Land" and "The Second Coming," or 
novels like Sons and Lovers: and The 
Sound and the Fury, or plays like "No 
Exit" and "Juno and the Paycock" are 
telling us something particular about our 
own age and what they tell us cannot be 
found in literature of other ages. 
The.writer does not just discover life 
or life's meanings; many times the 
discovery involves formulating and 
forming. That is to say, the meanings or 
sensations of life lie in the whirlpool of 
the hurly-burly world; they lack definite 
forms and are not there just for the writer 
to pick and peck. Many times, the writer 
has to gather, ferment, knead and formu- 
late in order to give a definite shape to 
that something he scoops from life. That 
is to say, the writer is, in the olden 
meaning of the poet, a maker.?? He does 
not resemble the ancient poet in the sense 
that he makes verses or sentences only, 
including all those 
engaging in serious. writing, makes and 


forms and thus creates meanings out of 


life. Of course, he cannot create 
something out of nothing, he creates in 
the sense that he has premonitions: of 
motifs from the nebula of raw life, and 
he gathers them together and shape them 
into developed and realized forms of art. 
Thus, for instance, black people in the 
United States might have felt vaguely that 
they were "invisible".to the whites before 
Ralph Ellison wrote his The Invisible 
Man; after the novel came out, the 
concept of the invisibe man became 
definite, vividly realized and embodied in 
the drama of that novel ‘Thys, this 
concept becomes a prevailing image 
adequately and universally embodying the 
fate of the blacks. With this image they 
can be led. to a récognition of their own 
identity in this time and at this (Ameri- 
can) place. Besides, the introduction of 
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this image and notion adds TE to 
the national soul of America, which, like 
the soul of any other nation, is in an 
everlasting process of crystallizing and 
desolving, desolving and crystallizing. 
And this is actually the task of literature 
as well as other arts at its work, the 
making and remaking of the national soul. 

So, what we call romantically or 
mysteriously the soul of a race, a:nation, 
or of the human race as a whole is 
primarily the structuring and ‘making 
of these writers together with their fellow 
artists. It is through their formulating 
efforts that we begin to have a soul. 
Without artistic creations, the soul is non- 
existent, or in existence only as a mess 
of "bone and rag," a welter of confusing 
tidbits. If a nation wants to look at 
himself for identity, if a race wants to 
look at himself for identity, and if the 
human race wants to look at himself for 
identity, he has to go to the books:created 
by writers. Writers are thus in the highest 
sense of the word the painters! of the 
self-portraiture and the teacher of self- 
knowledge of a nation. Nowadays, in the 
midst of cosmic confusion, it is generally 
recognized that self-knowledge is harder 
to obtain than ever; it is also generally 
recognized that at such moments of 
crisis self-knowledge is all the more 
imperative. To fend off the sense of being 
lost and to strive to know ourselves either 
as individuals or as a nation, we need 
the writer to formulate and to render for 
our pondering this knowledge: of the 
self. Without him, we shall be only the 
poorer in awareness and thus the weaker 
in strength. But, of course, this recogni- 
tion should not be construed as assigning 
the writer a position superior to common 
human beings. Taking humanity as a 
whole, the writer represents only one 
aspect of man’s faculty for self-reflection 
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and introspection. But, in the exercise 
of this faculty together with similar 
endeavors from other quarters, man can 
hope to have a clearer image of himself. 
Criticizers of literature would come 
up with such questions as "how could 
we know that the writer has created or 
painted a truthful picture of humanity? 
How can we say that they may not have 
painted a false picture or a grimace?" 
This of course is possible. To err is 
human. Taking each writer individually, 
we have good reasons to cast doubts 
upon him, and, this is actually the evalua- 
tive task of the' critic and the critical 
reader. But collectively considered, 
writers who have been examined by critics 
and by the critical reading public and 
have passed the muster, so to speak, 
as a group, have been producing the most 
truthful picture of humanity ever 
possible. Look at T. S. Eliot’s “The 
Waste Land,” and then look at the other 


writers and see how the theme of the . 


"waste land” permeates through their 
works. The “waste land” theme is found 
in Yeats’s poetry, in Joyce’s in Sartre’s 
plays, and even in Buchwald’s essays. 
This testifies that there is a general 
consensus among the writers with regard 
to the ills of modern man, and it seems 
that after looking at modern man from 
individual perspectives, they all come to 
agree that modern man is sick and his 
world is a waste land. They did not 
servilely comply with T. S. Eliot, they 
only happened to have the same vision. 
The reading public, who is the ultimate 
arbiter in this sort of things, can reject 
and accept such a theme at free will. 
But that they read the “waste land” 
literatures and respond enthusiastically to 
them is another piece of evidence that 
the “waste land” theme has gone to their 
hearts, has expressed something lurking 
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deep in each and every reader. Thus, the 
subjectivity of one certain T. S. Eliot has 
become the subjectivity of a whole age. 
This subjectivity, based on universal 
recognition and acceptance, is called inter- 
subjectivity?? to be contradistinguished 
from the concept of objectivity in sicence. 
As far as humanistic matters are con- 
cerned, this inter-subjectivity is every 
bit as valid as objectivity in science. 

The criticizers of literature have 
another commonplace weapon in their 
arsenal, that is they accuse the writers 
of being only talkers, never doers. How 
could the world be helped if people 
only talk without doing anything, without 
taking action? Now, this is a very short- 
sighted view about the effect or function 
of literature. To draw an unpleasant 
example but an example which can, 
nevertheless, point up our case, we may 
look at Marx and tben look at Lenin 
together with all the Communists in the 
world. Marx is a talker, but what he 
talked unleashed such appalling effects 
upon the world that we are still at the 
acme of suffering as a result of it. This 
is only to show that one must never 
underrate the power of words. Without 
Marx, there would never be the doer 
Lenin aad all the small-time Communist 
doers who fight, rebel or just go and 
demonstrate in the street. Nobody knows 


the power of words better than the doers - 
Thus, the Communists while. 


themselves. 
taking actions in all fields with the evil 
design to change the face of the world 
never neglect to wield the verbal weapon 
of propaganda in. what they call the 
“united front". As a matter of fact, 
words constitute one of their major 
Therefore, 
if the criticizers. say that writers are 
useless because they only talk and are 
thus ineffectual, they are talking 


nonsense. 
Secondly, literature in itself is an 


- action; it is a mental action. The writing 


of literature is an action and so is the 
act of reading literature. Both actions 
are social in the sense that they are: 
commitments to society and to humanity. 
For the writer writes, as we have said, 
out of an urge to express his feelings and 
opinions about the world and about 
humanity. His intention is to talk to an 
audience, who presumably include all the 
people in the world. There are writers 
who write in order to talk to themselves, 
but such people are not.the rule but 
the exception. Essentially, the writer 
writes in order to be read, and what 
he writes concerns the world. This action 
of reading goes as far as the printed page 
can go. Those who write for entertain- 
ment and for popular consumption, and 
who may have nothing serious to say to 
stir the heart and mind of his reader 
appear to have little to do with social 
impact; but the fact is that writers of this 
ilk are also powerful in influencing the 
reading public. For man is such a 
mechanism that any impingement either 
physical or mental inevitably will cause 
in him reactions and in reaction his whole 
constitution, mental as well as physical, 
wil necessari undergo. some changes. 

This brings us to the question of the 
quality of literary impact. Impact is 
always there in all kinds of writings. 
But we have to investigate what the 
impact is, whether it is a good impact 
or a bad impact. The difference between 
a good impact and a bad one is the 
difference between serious literature and 
popular literature. 1 think we all agree 
that the goal of writing and reading 
literature is to communicate and to 
receive knowledge of hurnan nature, and 
this is the point I have already stressed 
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above. If this is the authentic aim in 
writing and reading literature, we:may use 
it to gauge the thematic substance of 
literature in order to determine whether 
a certain work can or cannot measure up 
to this aim. Matthew Arnold’ had his 
own measurement of the quality of 
serious literature, whether he used his 
dictum, "the best that a known and 
thought in the world,” “sweet and 
light."3? I shall not ici issue with his 
standards, but I should like to bring our 
standards up to date, namely, I want 
literature to make us more knowledge 
about life and humanity than it did to 
Matthew Arnold. i 

I am of the opinion that the adjective 
"serious" in “serious literature" should 
be interpreted to mean that any sincere 
effort on the part of the writer who 
hurls himself into the labyrinth of 
humanity and returns with some! message 
about humanity; this proves that the 
writer is serious and his literature is 
serious. Consequently, whether the work 
is a tragedy or a comedy, a work of satire 
or a work of pornography, anything 
and everything in which the writer has 
made a sincere attempt to say something 
about life, such a work is! serious 
literature. I agree with the New Critics 
in avoiding to plunge into the’ creative 
process? and I think the so-called 
“sincerity” of the writer is hard'to judge 
unless it be judged in his performance, in 
the finished work. Therefore,: whether 
the writer has sincerely written something 
serious about life can be detected in the 
“realized form” of the work. I disagree 
with Arnold when he found : Chaucer 
less than serious. For Chaucer, although 
assuming the comic mask most of the 
time in his "Canterbuty Tales,”: has said 
something serious about life. Ad 
life, let us say with Samuel Johnson, than 
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whom among the literary critics nobody 
perhaps knows more about the dark and 
painful actualities, that the comic is also 
a very integral part of life.” Therefore, 
seriousness or “high seriousness,” an 
Arnoldian term, 
preted as "poker-face." Let us say, what 
is serious in literature starts with the 
writer's sincerity to say something 
ontologically serious or meaningful about 
life; we must not take issue with the form 
or the way that he adopts to say it. 
For instance, a “pronography” such as 
D. H. Lawrence's Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
has said something very serious about 
life, actually most serious about life or, 
Portnoy's Complaint? ^ being partially 
a pretty frank book about sexual 
behavior, is also serious in its soundings 
into life. A short story such as “Mou 
Chun" by Lion,^ which deals with a 
lesbian experience in a frank manner has 
also said something about life. But I 
do not feel that popular writers such as 
Ch’iung Yao,^5 who has published volume 
after volume of cheap romance which is 
filled with wishful thinking, genteel 
preciousness and middle-class fantasy, has 
said anything serious about life. For 
such a writer, as her novels evidence for 
us, has no insight or perception into life; 
her sight simply diffuses into a world of 
rosy twinkling. Such popular writers, 
ostentatiously the high priestesses in 
the cheapened rituals of modern love, 
have committed sacrilege to love and 
life for the simple reason that they have 
falsified them. Hence, on the surface, 
writers of popular romances may appear 
full of tears about life and love, they 
are actually the most "unserious" writers. 
For they are cynics without being aware 
of it, and have done blasphemy in the 
temple of the human heart, for they have 
toyed with and cheated their readers’ 
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feeling and sense. 

Then, what is the quality of the 
impact they exercise upon the reading 
public? We have to take care first of all 
a technical problem here. For any person 
there are only twenty-four hours a 
day and seven days a week. If a popular 
novel or romance occupies three hours 
a day of his reading timc,-ne hardly has 
any time left for serious reading even if 
he wants to do so. Secondly, people by 
nature are prone to light reading since 
they want to entertain themselves (serious 
literature actually can also provide “enter- 
tainment") and they are inclined to lose 
themselves in daydreams. Although this 
is human nature, but no one can deny 
that this is base human nature; while 
base human nature may have to be 
humoured from time to time, it must 
not be allowed to become over-riding; 
for once you are over-ridden by it, it may. 
settle on your back and it will stay there. 
If you zead nothing but such sentimental 
slops, your consciousness will be vitiated 
and polluted, and your soul becomes the 
soul of cheap dreamy romances. Let 
us imagine a grotesque situation; if you 
are so  bewitched by these romances 
produced in Taiwan during the last 
twenty years?ó and you want to read them 
all, how much of your time, time spared 
from your regular work, would be taken 
up by this reading, and then how much 
time do you still have for reading, for 
instance, Liang’s translation of Shakes- 
peare—though it is an unrecommendable 
and uncommendable translation at 
that??? So, to fight for serious literature 
is, in a technical way, to fight for time. 
If there is no time for serious Literature, 
there is no chance for it to strike roots 
in man’s Consciousness; then, there is 
an end of it. 

I should like to go a little further to 


examine the popular romances appearing 
in fiction in motion picture, on television 
or in whatever other forms it may take. 
I want to discuss their effect upon our 
culture as a whole. ‘There is no need 
for our present purpose to define culture 
in a general and universal manner. 
Culture for us at this moment in Taiwan 
should be construed as the people’s ability 
to recognize and appreciate the significant 
and the valuable. I deliberately avoided 
the use of such popular terms as “the 
truthful, the good, and the beautiful.” 
For these three terms have been trivialized 
exactly by those popular “artists” to such 
a degree that they become the very facade 
behind which lurk and flourish the 
insignificant and the cheap. "The Good” 
to them has become those traditional 
morals, which not only have been found 
quite inadequate to deal with modern 
life but like any set of ethical codes are 
limited in application. “The Beautiful” 
is even more cheapened, since it has been 
brought down so low by those profession- 
al beauty-lovers that to such a leavel 
it has become synonymous in fact with 
the effaminate, genteel, and sentimental. 
They will never find anything beautiful in 
a piece of rock, so to speak, for the rock 
is too hard for them; to be beautiful the 
rock has to take the shape of a queen’s 
head with an an elongated neck and a tall 
coiffure.*® The popular arts and their 
adherents seldom talk about the truthful, 
which to them may appear meaningless. 
The popular conception of these three 
terms constitutes the guideline of popular 
taste. Since this guideline is so philistine, 
one should not be surprised to find the 
popular taste in Taiwan is as cheap and 
childish as it is. A cheap artistic taste 
among the populace directly affect the 
standard of a country's culture. For 
culture by definition belongs to the 
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majority of the buddies Hence, we have 
to say that the sad situation in which 
our culture finds itself is a direct result 
of the popularity of cheap “arts” 
prevailing in our society. 

Why are the popular romances 
harmful to our culture? First of all, 
romances create worlds of fantasy, which 
separates people from the truth of the 
real world. Most of these romances deal 
with love, and they portray love i in such 
a manner that has nothing to do with 
everyday reality. While reading them, 
the reader is immersed in a very un- 
realistic concept of love. The writers of 
these romances seem never to have grown 
up themselves since they see loye in its 
so-called pure form. “Pure love” is actual- 
ly a new coinage by themselves to name 
this kind of romances. We can quote 
Robert Penn Warren's discussion’ of pure 
and impure poetry and his charge against 
Shelley, especially in the case of his 
“Indian Serenade'"5? as a heightened 
form to point out the nature shared by 
our “pure love" romances—a very much 
degenerated kind in its genre, of course. 
This kind of romances has nothing to do 
with reality; it wallows in bourgeoise 
sentimental love relationships, usually 
featuring a big-eyed, hot-tempered and 
long-haired girl whose father is dirt rich 
and a young man who is poor but proud 
and immensely promising, say, as an 
electrical engineer. Finally, of course, 
the rich and the proud will end' up in a 
happy ever after union of wedding bells. 
Secondly, since almost all of them deal 
with romantic or pure love, they present 
a warped picture of life as if ‘there is 
nothing in life but “love.” Such an 
unbalanced presentation will again dim the 
reader’s vision with regard to realities. 
Samuel Johnson has said that love 
constitutes only a part of life and it is 
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not right to make people feel as if love is 
everything.*’ Thirdly, either in the 
vision of human relationships or in the 
presentation of sensibility, the romance 
writers are both conventional and stereo- 
typed. They have brought nothing new 
and nothing better; they only give the 
readers sentimental slops by repeating the 
daydreams are a daily fare; they have 
done nothing to add anything worthwhile 
to the mind and sensibility of the reader. 
Fourthly, conventional style, which in the 
eyes of the common people appear to 
be "poetic," is the most hackneyed ànd 
uncreative and thus imprecise of all. 
Therefore, positively, the so-called "pure . 
love romances" have cheapened and 
crudified the sensibility of the reading 
public and, by absorbing their time, have 
given them nothing; passively, by 
constantly feeding the reading public 


‘with matters of such poor quality, 


the romance writers assist in the lowering 
of cultural standards. In a word, "pure 
love" novels want to detain the reader in 
a rosy dream from which he seldom 
wakes up. The popularity of these "pure 
love" romances constitute the main 
reason for the decline and fall of our 
present-day culture. 

As Coleridge quoting Artistotle said, 
poetry or literature is ideal.^? It is ideal 
in the sense that literature in its plots 
and also in its expressions tries to state 
or to express to the fullest a story, a 
concept or a mood so that these entities 
grow to its entelechy.5> Therefore, 
literature constitutes an ideal world, 
where everything is allowed to grow and 
to develop all its potentials, and where 


.no accident and no coincidence are 


allowed to upset or to divert its logical 
process. By ideal here, I do not mean 
idealistic, and I do not mean the state 
most pleasing and satisfactory to us. 
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either. Ideal simply means a course, no 
matter whether it is tragic or comic, 
pessimistic or optimistic, that pushes 
itself al” the way to its ultimate and fullest 
fulfilment by probability or logicality. 
Oedipus Rex has to end as it has ended, 
Hamlet has to die at the end of the 
play, Cordelia and Lear have to break our 
hearts with their sad destinies to end 
otherwise would simply offend our sense 
of logicality. In Chinese literature, Chia 
Pao-yu has to leave behind Ta-Kuan 
Yuan to flee into a world of transcend- 
ence,^ and the Water Margin has to 
conclude in sorrow, otherwise what 
has been taking place in the book would 
not appear as justified.^5 

We do not know where this sense of 
logicality comes from, perhaps it is 
something which is implanted in us before 
our birth as claimed by Kant,5ó or per- 
haps it is a derivation from the Jungian 
racial memory. But we do have this 
sense oz logical coherence, which forms 
the basis of man's demand for the ideal 
in litereture. In single expressions we 
often see the same ideal In reading 
Shakespeare, one is constantly struck 
by the fact that most of his expressions 
seem to have caught all what they can 
express in a perfect and complete struc- 
ture and that there is nothing more left 
to be said. The same impression appears 
in reading, for instance, Tu Fu's poetry. 
A feeling or an idea, once Tu Fu has given 
it expression, has come to its fullest 
configuration. This sense of total ex- 
pressiveness for an object, material or 
immateral, constitutes what 1 call the 
ideal in single expressions, a phrase, a 
sentence, a line or. anything that is larger. 
Now, it is this full and complete configu- 
ration of either a single concept or a plot 
or a mood that makes literature ideal. 

We Lave said above that this concept 


of logicality is inborn with everybody. 
But what is inborn does not automatically 
develop to the fullest. Much of this is 


. snuffed in the bud, so to speak. Snuffing 


becomes fiercer when man's mind is 
constantly preoccupied with day to day 
routine or is overwhelmed by chaos, 
which is characterized by accidents and 
irrationality. The modern world as we 
have seen is exactly such a world where 
people are either overwhelmed by chaos 
and irrationality or they trudge along in 
a perennial routine that sucks dry all their 
potentially good senses and refined 
sensibility. In utter fatigue they only 
exist from one day to another. Their 
sense of rationality or logicality or 
coherence, what I call the ideal or the 
desire for the ideal, is submerged in the 
hurly-burly of the modern world. Now; 
reading good literature as well as appreci- 
ating fine arts will help us restore this 
instinct for logical coherence and revive 
this sense of the ideal. This yearning for 
the ideal is the initial and motivating force 
in creating worlds of order either in 
literature or in arts or in anything else. If 
this yearning is suppressed or neutralized, 
chaos will certainly prevail in our life and 
in the world as it has already done. 
Hence, the reading of literature is also a 
call to awake this innate yearning for 
the ideal in the human consciousness. If 
we allow our consciousness to immerse 
in the ideal, which is synonymous with 
order, we may be inspired to dedicate 
ourselves with a firmer determination to 
the achieving of an orderly world in 
our everyday life. And this perhaps is 
the greatest of all uses that literature can 
offer to man. 

The. uses of literature in the modern 
world may be more than this essay has 
enumerated and discussed. But evidently, 
as Yeats in his “Lapis Lazuli” has 
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indicated, when our age is sean more 
and more chaotic and seems to ask for 
more drastic measures than arts to save 
it, we need all the more literature ‘to 
instill in us a sense of “tragic joy,"57 
which is a fortitude that sees through all 
chaos and all destruction into a rhythm 
of human history rolling in a cosmic 
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also be filled with justice and value, which 
can only be safeguarded through a 
continuous criticism of life in literature. 
A rage for order and a rage for value are 
what literature can present to modern 
society; these appear to be also what the 
modern world is desperately in need of 
if the modern world wishes to become 


order. But such a cosmic order: should better. 
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(if -hey can be called novels at ail) are made into movies, which prove equally successful. And 
this bears a sad witness to the cheapness of the popular taste in Taiwan. 

Nobody has made any catalogue of all the popular romance fiction published during the last 
twenty to twenty-five years in Taiwan. Such a catalogue would be interesting in showing the 
diagram of popular taste as an important chapter in any cultural history of Taiwan. 

Liang Shih-chu's translation of Shakespeare completed about ten years ago and published by the 
Far Eastern Book Company of Taipei prides itself on being faithful to the original. But it is 
“fa-thful” only verbatim but fails to be faithful to the poetry of the master. In translating 
Shakespeare, Liang has actually ruined Shakespeare for the Chinese reader. 

I am referring to that piece of rock popularly called “The Queen's Head" in Yeh Liu on the 
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“Pere love” as a term began to circulate in Taiwan about ten years ago and it has become the 
rage of the day in romance in any form. “Pure love" is an etherealized and rarebourgeiose 
concept of love, very genteel and very unrealistic. 

Robert Penn Warren, “Pure and Impure Poetry,” Critiques and Essays in Criticism, ed. R. W. 
Stalman, The Ronald Press, New York, 1949, pp. 85-104. 

Samuel Johnson, “Preface to Shakespeare," Literary Criticism: Pope to Croce, ed. Gay Wilson 
Allen and Harry Hayden Clark, Wayne State University Press, Detroit, 1962, p. 70. 
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is essentially ideal." See Criticism: The Major Texts, ed., Walter Jackson Bate, Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, New York, 1972, pp. 381-382. i 

A tərm used by Aristotle and modern philosophy to denote the fullest realization or embodiment 
of the potential in things. 

See the last chapter in Dream of the Red Chamber by Tsao Shueh-chin, where Chia Pao-yu, 
after passing the Imperial Examinations, disappears in the company of a Buddhist monk and a 
Tacist priest. 

Water Margin or All Men Are Brothers by Shih Nai-an. For the logical coherence which pushes 
the novel to its tragic end, see “The Construction and Destruction of Liang Shan Po - On the 
Tragic Irony in Water Margin” by Yueh Heng-chun, Chung-Wai Literary Monthly, National 
Taiwan University, Taipei, Vol. I, No. 8 (January, 1973), pp. 68-91. 
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Hisiory of Philosophy, by Frederick Copleston, S. J., Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, 
19€0, Vol. VI, pp. 211-234. 

W. B. Yeats, “Lapis Lazuli,” The Collected Poem, Macmillan Company, New York, 1960, pp. 
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We Filipinos said to be of Mala stock and ub a large infusion of Chinese blood and 
attitudes often pose as a mystery, a puzzle to people. of alien ‘races, Sometimes, 
even our fellow-Asians find. us so unlike them and our “western accretions” do not 
make us sufficiently western: This paper, therefore, purports to show how Philippine 
fiction is instrumental in delineating what is a Filipino for better interaction and 
understanding with other people and other nations. Purposively, two novels, To Be 
Free by Edilberto K. Tiempo and F. Sionil Jose's The Pretenders are presented as 
they echo and re-echo reflections central to the Filipino soul, to national conscious- 
ness and identity. Both literary works unveil the Philippine experience enabling one 
to note that the flow of the cultural stream is refracted in the Filipino ways and 
lifestyles. National movements, familial struggles and personal conflicts encapsuled 
in the plots are inspirited by! this culture flux. However unmoored by western 
influences some characters are, yet in their encounter with their own selves, they 
finally come face to face with the naked truth that back of everything, it is the 


Asian psyche deeply embedded in the cultural substratum that propels their lives, 


Literature as a portrayal of life ex- 
plores the many dimensions of !human 
experience. It plumbs the depths of 
man’s thoughts and emotions, bringing 
to light his hopes and aspirations, his 
fears and frustrations, his joys and 
sorrows, his challenges and struggles. 
It presents his varied activities—social, 
economic, political, moral, cultural— 
concatenated in a panoramic collage, 
dipped in pallid hues or shrieking , ‘shades. 
It reflects the changing visage of an age, 
as man straddles like a colossus or struts 
with puny steps, in his travels: across 
historical time. | 

The j journeys seem unceasing, endless. 
Always, there is a search for the meaning 
of life, for reality. And fiction pursues 
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the real. It has a grip on immediacy. 
But raw life, Wright Morris avers, has 
the curious property of not seeming real 
enough. To him, we have a need for a 
life that is more real than life. And it 
lies in the imagination. Fiction would 
seem to be the way it is processed in 
reality.! 

As the novelist's art interacts with raw 
life, with life in its actuality, so it is 
anchored on the triad of race, moment 
and milieu (national character, epoch 
and environment), as postulated by 
Taine.? Thus, it unfurls its main concern, 
a social tableau of his period. 

However ominous the skies above, or 
murky the earth below, life goes on. It 
is this web of quotidian human affairs 
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that is captured by the acute perception 
of the novelist recreated verbally and 
transmuted to art. “The novel, then, is 
a perpetual quest for reality,” declares 
Lionell Trilling, “the field of its research 
being always the social world, the material 
of its analysis being always manners as 
the indication of the direction of man’s 
soul"? Even D.H. Lawrence considers 
the novel as the one bright book of life. 
For, inceed, in depicting life as lived, 
there truly is no better written literary 
work than the novel. 

Philippine fiction, the novel in 
particular, articulates in bold relief the 
image of the Filipinos, our Filipino-ness. 
Our past, we rediscover between its 
covers and even as this voice of yester- 
years speaks out in the sentiments of men 
and women inhabiting a virtual world, 
we likewise glean some elusive certainties 
of a disfigured contemporary reality. 

Echoing and re-echoing in many of 


our novels written in the vernacular or 


in a foreign language are reflections 
central to the Filipino soul, to national 
consciousness and nationhood, to culture 
and identity. Vagrant ideas about them, 
however peripheral, filter through the 
complexities of plots and are concretized. 
Not in the peremptoriness of language 
pelted from a lectern but in the verbal 
interaction, now faintly resembling a 
whisper, now taut in feverish tension. In 
the Asian ambience, colored by the 
expansive tonal range of the tropics. 
In the onrush of events, fraught with 
trials anc crucial encounters. 

We Filipinos pose as a mystery, a 
puzzle to people of alien races. At 
times, even our fellow Asians find us so 
unlike them despite geographical affinities 
and a common brown integument. On 
the other hand, our “western accretions” 
do not make us sufficiently western. 


Friendly, good-natured, loyal, ideal- 
istic, sentimental, socially gracious, 
unwilling to accept responsibility, lacking 
in self-reliance, that is a partial self- 
appraisal written years back by a Filipino 
writer and diplomat.* 

To understand the Filipino is to 
comprehend his ways and life-style, the 
goals he sets, his decisions and pronounce- 
ments. And to be able to do this is to 
go beneath the veneer of things. For, 
back of the shaking of a head preliminary 
to acquiesence or the booming laughter 
auguring defiance or the deafening silences 
and the generosity that smarts are welded 
layers of laws, morals, acts, knowledge, 
folkways, traditions and customs that 
have been integrated by the centuries 
forming our cultural matrix. 

Without becoming obtrusive, questions 
of our national identity and social con- 
sciousness which not all too infrequently 
divide us are brought to the fore in 
Edilberto K. Tiempo’s To Be Free and in 
F. Sionil Jose’s The Pretenders. These 
contemporary Filipino novels cogently 
prove the relatedness between literature 
and society. These volumes are documents 
of the waves of culture responsible in 
shaping the varying outlooks of their 
fictive counterparts. How these characters 
react to situations engulfing them in 
eddying vortices are traceable to those 


currents. For firmly rooted in the cultural 


patterns are the motivations of their 
every dialogue and every step. 

In both literary pieces the people 
occupying center stage are Filipinos 
moving about in different settings pre- 
dominantly: Philippines animating them 
and unveiling the Philippine experience. 
As such, the reader, be he native or 
foreign, may be led to the answer of a 
question often thrown in our midst—What 
is a Filipino? 
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Time slips out of its sequential path in 
the Tiempo opus. The remote past 
artistically blends with the virtual present 
in splotches of flashbacks. Woven tightly 
by a strand of continuity are pieces of the 
then and now, one giving way to the other 
in an orderly disarray. Only a master’s 
touch can make of the demolished 
chronology a literary feat, considering the 
lengthy time span that bridges genera- 
tions, each clinging and responding to the 
demands of a dynamic pum of 
cultures. 

It is a vast Philippine fugue that 
Tiempo spreads out before his‘ reader. 
From the coming of the first American 
contingent in Bayombong in 1899 to the 
years after the Second World War. While 
at the beginning the focus of interest is 
on the Alcantaras, the wealthiest and 
most influential family in far-away 
Bayombong — Capitan Lucas at the helm, 
his sons Hilarion, former governor of 
Nueva Vizcaya, and Lamberto with wife 
Luisa — the end highlights an extended 
family set in a different milieu. But only 
Lamberto is left from the origina] Alcan- 
taras, this time in Manila, with the 
youngest of the clan, a great grandson. 

Interlaced with historical traceries, the 
plot revolving around the Alcantaras is 
patchworked with the major events which 
hewed the Filipino nation — the struggles 
against the Spaniards, the Americans, the 
Japanese. 

In all these movements, the | isons at 
one time or another get actively involved 
in serving the . people. Always their 
consuming desire is to free the country 
from foreign domination. Capitan Lucas, 
however, in the early days of American 
occupation, becomes the Vizcaya gover- 
nor till his death. Hilarion, the elder son, 
instrumental in liberating the province 
from Castilian rule, joins Gen. Malvar's 
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guerillas to preserve that freedom. With 
the 1898 Treaty of Paris where Spain 
ceded the Philippinés to the United 
States, the disillusioned Hilarion goes to 
Manila to practice law. He then sails 
for France as a volunteer during the war 
and returns after two years with a 
damaged leg. . 

Years later, Lamberto is prevailed 


"upon to run for the governorship of the 


province by the Nacionalistas and wins. 
In his second term, even his political 
opponents rall behind him. By the 
outbreak of World War Ii, Lamberto at 
67 is still governor and during the Japa- 
nese occupation he takes to the jungles of 
Sierra Madre to run the free government. 

After the liberation movement, the 
two brothers are sought to spearhead the 
election campaign of the Nacionalistas 
against the candidates of the Liberal 
Party in a move for better administration. 
But with the defeat of their party because 
of political irregularities and nefarious 
machinations of their opponents they just 
start anchoring their hopes on the future, 
unwilling to use the same tactics. Besides, 
they are in their 70's. 

National movements particularly the 
Philippine Revolution of 1896 which 
involved citizens like Tiempo's Hilarion 
was to Horacio de la Costa, a sign that 
the Filipinos had matured as a people, 
both spiritually and politically In the 
novel, though the father blatantly threa- 
tens that Hilarion's Katipunan involve- 
ment would mean the loss of everything 
the family stands for — property, social 
position, esteem — yet the son insists that 
every self-respecting Kupno should be 
involved in it. 

Capitan Lucas does not feel exploited 
by the Spaniards because the family 
enjoys the respect of the colonizers. 
He believes that only those who have 
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reason to resent the Spanish administra- 
tion shauld be committed to the revolu- 
tionary work. 

Here, two generations of Filipinos 
are pitted against each other in a cultural 
encounter. The “assertive and fierce 
familism” of the family patriarch makes 
him wanting in “national consciousness, 
which is indicated by an ability to 
identify with the collective aspirations of 
a community greater than the family." 

While Hilarion is able to transcend 
familism and expands beyond microcos- 
mic concerns to those encompassing the 
country. Capitan Lucas is balked by an 
insular outlook. To him, it is the family 
first and foremost and all decisions 
generated from this personal considera- 
tion. But when Hilarion promises not to 
involve the old man in anything he does 
and emasculates his caveat, the authority 
figure ot a Filipino family, relents. Impel- 
led by the knowledge that parental 
obedience has its limits, the father 
sidesteps to preserve the family relation- 
ship. 

Even political elections bear the stamp 
of familism. It was largely responsible for 
the brand of factional politics that we had 
before 1972, comments sociology Pro- 
fessor R. S. David.8 He goes on elucida- 
ting that the Filipino took an active 
interest in politics — not for the sublime 
reasons of national purpose but for the 
practical reasons of personal economic 
survival. 

This resounds in the novel during the 
post-war Nueva Vizcaya. elections. 
Hilarion and Lamberto as leaders of 
the Nacionalista Party lose their cause 
because their social commitment steels 
them against using their opponents’ 
election strategems through costly means 
and at zll costs. Throwing their hats in 
the political arena means money, power 


and prestige for those circumscribed by 
the family circle but to the Alcantara 
brothers it spells immersion in the 
country’s welfare and a wrestling with 
post-war problems. 

Hilarion has the chance to move even 
beyond the Philippine sphere as when he 
volunteers to fight in France. He says to 
Lamberto, “We belong to the world, too. 
This is what I mean. To be free in a 
family of nations, some self-interest 
must be sacrificed.”? The tribe of the. 
Hilarions does not increase so fast. Still 
strong is the claustral grasp of the Capitan 
Lucases. 

Through the plot, this familial note is ` 
as threads shredded and rewoven to 
different designs and patterns. As it 
undergoes changes between the years, the 
Alcantaras are inspirited by a cultural 
flux. 

Hilarion, the professional of the 
family, dies a bachelor in his ripe old age. 
Lamberto who earlier gives more premium 
to marriage than to a college degree and 
a foreign education lives long after the 
death of his mestiza wife Luisa. Their 
only daughter Teodora is taken to Manila 
to be finished off. Seething with the 
offshoots of acculturation, she struggles 
free from the clutches of tradition and 
marries Primo Sandoval, Hilarion's junior 
member of his law firm. The next 
generation is represented by Luisa, 
Teodora’s daughter and named after her 
mother. The very image of the first 
Luisa in appearance but consorting 
with modernity, she enjoys an amount of 
permissiveness never even dreamt of in 
the nuclear Alcantara family. Later, she 
suffers a moral lapse and has a child with 
a man who subsequently marries a 
Spaniard. Luisa has to turn to old 
Lamberto, her avatar, who builds her a 
house in the city and lives with her. 
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Bill Lansing, an American family 
friend of liberation days, himself unhappy 
in his wedded life, divorces his wife. 
Working for an American agency!engaged 
in economic rehabilitation, he visits the 
Philippines after five years on a sentimen- 
tal trip. His admiration for the young 
Luisa turns to love this second meeting. 
He proposes to her, promising to, give the 
boy a name. After no little amount of 
soul-searching, Luisa accepts him. 

Delineated by novelist Tiempo are the 
many values of the Filipinos, the social 
imperatives that move their lives. The 
legacy of tradition which has been rooted 
deeply in the fabric of the time reflects 
a swerving away from the original course 
when the Alcantara women start circu- 
lating in a different environment. As 
George W. Foster opines: ‘‘Cities are 
focal points of change. Most social and 
economic change begins among the upper 
classes and then spreads downward to 
the traditionally inarticulate lower classes 
and outward to the countryside." »10 

The first Luisa in Nueva Vizcaya gives 
Lamberto five years of the traditional 
servitude before their marriage ‘whereas 
if he has fallen for a Manila girl, he would 
not have been reduced to a domestic help. 
During the Spanish regime, it was “a test 
and demonstration of sincerity.” ' So, the 
elder brother’s plea of substitution by 
their servants to enable Lamberto to 
finish his studies is flatly repudiated 
by the girl’s family. Even Capitan Lucas 
himself supports the practice and remons- 
trates with the son," .. . you should know 
that we have to live by laws and codes. 
You cannot simply dismiss all the old 
customs. There are unwritten laws we 
must respect. . . I was married under that 
custom. Your mother and I respected 
it. »11 

Two generations separate the two 


D 


Luisas. The course of culture has veered 
considerably in the interregnum. ‘With 
the coming of the American style," writes 
Philippine national artist Nick Joaquin, 
"the passing of the old Fil-Hispano 
culture did not mean a passing away of 
Philippine culture but, rather, the start 
of a Philippine industrial culture."!? 
Thus, even in the fabric of man-woman 
relationship of the novel, the accultura- 
tion process impresses an ineluctable 
influence. While Lamberto is tethered to 
“a marriage custom which is degrading 
and barbaric" in pursuit of his Luisa 
in the rural area, the second Luisa, active 
in an impersonal Manila setting is the 
predatory female leading the man in 
the hunt. The first Luisa swaddled in 
ancient Castilian convention, is parried 
by the Alcantaras from joining in a 
male talk like the Treaty of Paris about 
the Philippine status while the American 
influenced Luisa handles her man with 
confidence, is knowledgeable in matters 
affecting the country and the world 
around her and as appraised by Bill 
Lansing, "can scare away a man." She is 
Tiempo's furthermost reach toward a 
rendering of the Filipino woman's con- 
temporary ways. 

Indeed, the sensitivity of the writer 
to the variability of the cultural climate 
of the country shines through the person- 
alities of the women gracing his world. 
As in a picture gallery, the portraits of 
the three women in close juxtaposition 
denote an evolutionary trend from the 
ancient times when the Filipina, bridled 
by conventional codes, constricted by 
inhibitions, tied to the hearth, unadorned 
by academic degrees, handled like 
porcelain figurine was “queen of the 
home” to the contemporary present when 
still the guiding light of the family, she 
has come of age highly educated, and 
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relishing a career. But, any particular 
era notwithstanding, the Filipina has 
remained womanly. 

Yes, these days, the liberated Filipina 
when shorn of her modern carapacé 
reveals 2 delicate and sensitive interior 
that is not altogether modern. Because 
while flaunting equality with men if not 
downright superiority over them, she is 
still every inch a woman, at times coy, 
at times blatantly frank, capable of 
blushing although firmly secure in sharing 
her role in a world of men. 

In an essay, a Filipina columnist avers 
that the Filipino women of today is a 
sort of zompromise between the affected 
little Christian idealist of the Spanish 
regime, the self-confident go-getter of the 
Americen era, and the pagan naturalist of 
her Asiatic ancestors.'? 

This imprint of cross-cultural encoun- 
ters maxes us Filipinos distinctly unique 
as a people. 
encrustetions or the assimilation of 
Spanish and American cultural heritage, 
the Malayan temper manifests itself with 
more vividness in our interaction with 
others. The Chinese presence and the 
Indian influence are a recurring note 
intimating our common chords. 

A value basically Asian but heaped 
with so much importance by us is social 
acceptance. It motivates Filipino be- 
havior. What joys and happiness can a 
pat on the shoulder engender? Or a nod 
of approval or mutual camaraderie? What 
can be attained or lost in the presence or 
absence of smooth interpersonal re- 
lations? 

One’s public image is preserved with 
intense care lest his company is shunned 
or he be ostracized. And this alienation 
makes of him adoomed man in the 
community. | Whatever merits social 
acceptance must be correct, whatever 


Yet, somehow amidst the . 


frowned upon is wrong. Public oppro- 
brium is feared like the plague. So, when 
Lamberto or Bettu as he is fondly called 
is caught kissing Luisa, her step-father 
stresses this theme which is a demurrant 
to the young man's act, “. . . It simply is 
not done. What makes it worse is that 
Bettus took advantage of our absence 
from the house. What would people 
say?” 

And then before the wedding, Luisa 
is asked to name the traditional last 
maidenly wish. Her step-father’s sug- 
gestive whisper of either diamond earrings 
or necklace falls to deaf ears, for Luisa 
of the curious whims and unpredictable 
ways asks instead that Lamberto walk 
before them with nothing on except a 
G-string. The young man is vehement in 
his refusal but his father’s first cousin 
tries to persuade him by invoking the 
same line, “It’s not a disgrace after all, 
looking at it that way. You must give 
in. Bettu. And besides what will people 
say if you don’t marry Luisa after all 
these years?"!5 

In these two situations, the feeling of 
hiya or shame serves as a restraining 
power from following the fresh dictates 
of an evolving society. The ungreased 
wheel of Tiempo’s old fictive society 
revolves very slowly. 

The Filipino has a way with words. 
He handles deftly his verbal communica- 
tion. It is an art that stems from his 
desire to make people happy, to be agree- 
able to others, to circumvent unpleasant- 
ness by shielding others from pains, 
to be tactful and ensure social harmony. ` 
To this end, he employs prolixity or 
circumlocution, euphemism, fine lan- 
guage, and presymbolism. Apparently at 
work to these days is this flair for verbal 
hypnotism often miscontrued by wes- 
terners for semantic affectation or 
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prevarication. 

In the Filipino's effort for: “friendly 
relations, he keeps old communication 
lines open and establishes new conduits, 
frequently using words not as the'symbols 
that they should be, but presymbolically. 
As S. I. Hayakawa stresses, we cannot 
confine ourselves to statements that are 
literally true, or we should often be 
unable to say even “Pleased to meet you" 
when the occasion demanded. ‘A great 
deal of our pessimism about the world, 
about humanity and about democracy 
derives from the fact that unconsciously 
we apply the standards of symbolic 
language to presymbolic utterances.!6 

So, many conversations in Philippine 
society are spiced by presymbolic speech 
and because of cultural semantic unifor- 
mity taken in the same singular vein. 
This is more often practised in the rural 
areas, among older individuals and the 
lesser educated ones. As a result, their 
circle of friends is ever-widening. They 
are more insulated from the predicaments 
attending modern man's resistance to the 
use of presymbolism and the ‘discord 
posed by being literalminded. i 

What Lamberto in the story hears in 
his daughter’s house in Manila proves that 
sophisticated culture makes people more 
verbally direct. The industrialized 
ambience engulfing the city accounts. for 
the fast pace of life, the more impersonal 
attitude, and less preoccupation with the 
nuances of language in relation to, human 
emotions. Consequently, the fearlessness 
of personal rejection. a 

As Lamberto hears a car honking in 
front of the house, Luisa flutters to the 
N “In a minute, Fel,” she called 

t. “Why don’t you come up?” i 

WE it's only a minute," the man said, 
not moving, “Yd rather wait here. And 
make it a short minute.”!7_ This repartee 


I 
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does not endeavor to firmly cement 
amicable ties. The language discloses 
a matter-of-factly attitude to Filipino 
ways with words. 

In reality or in the realm of fiction, an 
outpouring of oblique language character- 
izes the oral verbiage of the older 
generations. Very early in the novel, 
Capitan Lucas’ response to American 
military governor Theodore MaclIntosh’s 
offer to him of governorship is tangential 
— “Let me consider it.” It reverberates 
with Filipino friendliness and concern for 
maintaining an optimum level of harmony 
with others particularly with strangers. 

Wayi Floro, Luisa’s stepfather wel- 
comes later the Alcantaras and their kins 
to a pre-nuptial party with words swathed 
in self-depreciation, not surprising to the 
Filipino ear. '"... You see, we have a 
humble house and cannot accommodate 
you all comfortably. In the house of my 
esteemed Compadre Ukat it is a different 
thing. My friends, forgive me and my 
family for the discomforts of our misera- 
ble abode."!? 

Because the Filipino has always been 
wary with offensive language, barbed 
words affront him and cause discord and 
altercations. The exonym indio hurdled 
to a Filipino in the past centuries had 
intimidated overbearing Spaniards and 
found them scurrying for personal safety. 

Tiempo’s handling of this derogatory 
term shows to superb advantage in the 
face-to-face encounter between Lamberto 
and the Spanish commander of Vizcaya’s 
guardias civiles, Captain Mesa. In blunt 
language, the supercilious Spaniard on 
horseback orders Lamberto who is then 
chopping firewood for Luisa to go 
elsewhere as he has something to say 
to the maiden. He makes a move to run 
him down on his horse, but Lamberto 
grips his axe. “One false move, Captain, 
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and I'll kill — your horse." 

"Tre Indio answers the master, eh? 
I'll root out your tongue." 

- “Try it, Captain." 

Seeng that the Spaniard hás no sword 
nor revolver, Lamberto throws his ax 
away to meet the Spaniard. At this 
point, Captain Mesa - hesitates, mounts 
his horse saying, “I wouldn’t soil my 
hands on an Indio, Bonita mia, my after- 
noon is spoiled. Goodbye till tomor- 
row," 

: History itself points to real-life 
incidencs when the Filipino courage 
"was czlled to task by the pejorative 
connotations of indio in reference to the 
natives of the Philippines. The term 
Filipinc, writes Professor Renato Con- 
stantino, originally referred to the creoles 
— the Spaniards born in the Philippines 
— the Espafoles-Filipinos-Filipinos for 
shortJ? It was Rizal, who was responsible 
for the elevation of the indio into the 
Filipinc. With Rizal as the leader, the 
indios gained acceptability as Filipinos 
because they proved their equality with 
the Spaniards in terms of both culture and 
property. It was an anti-colonial victory 
for it signified the recognition of racial 
cqualty between „Spaniards and Fili- 
pinos? | 


- Only TN one talks with closest 


friends that stinging railleries begrime at 
times the dialogue. 
sworn enemies as during election cam- 
paigns. ` 
poner in political capers. 

^ While a good ‘deal of art lurks in the 
electior. chapters of the novel, readers 
acquainted with political machines will 
not consign the campaign speeches to 
pure figments of the author's rich 
imagination or to his creativeness. He 
captures with fidelity the open rivalry 
: of past Philippine elections darting on 


Or, when accosting - 


. Verbal tirades whiplash the 


the platform. The language used was 
diametrically opposed to that aimed at 
social acceptance and cohesiveness. 

Forthright language usually of the 
olla-podrida variety employed by political 
arch-rival Tamayo and his supporters sends 
Hilarion and Lamberto to a pochinking c of 
better gimmicks. 

A depreciating trait often ascribed to 
many Orientals is indolence. This -is 
captured in the plot when Capitan Lucas 
is pressed by McIntosh for a reply 
regarding the administration of the 
province. “Señor, the Spaniards have 
called us lazy because we move rather 
slowly. It’s partly our climate. . ."?? 
When the American marvels at Capitan 
Lucas’ youthfulness at fifty-three and 
ascribes it to the air and the Philippine 
way of life, the Filipino chuckles saying, 
“You mean our slow way of doing 
things—our indolence, as the Spaniards 
say.”?3 

. Rizal once wrote about this indolence 
lisi citing the existence of a predis- 
position in the Philippines. because of the 
warm tropical climate. He explained that 
severe work under the burning sun is 
annihilation, death, destruction. -During 
the few days of his. changeable summer, 
even the active European abandons his 
work to sit down at the cafes, run to the 
watering-places, talk in the shade. .The. 
malady though chronic is not hereditary 
as the Filipinos were not like this prior 
to the Magellan discovery. A combination 
Of circumstances, concomitant with 
Spanish colonization like internal disturb- ' 
ances, instigated‘ piratical incursions, 
enforced labor, religious slant on heaven 
and wealth, slavery, among others, has 
awakened in us what used to be latent.?^ 

~ Nowadays, those of us who are late on 
appointments | are chided for using the 
“Filipino time.” s expression vibrates 
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with the old concept of S with 
a refusal to be chained to the clock. 
Apparently, this lack of punctuality hies 
back to the “bahala na” or “leave it to 
God” outlook etched in the Philippine 
value system. 

A kind of optimistic fatalism and a 
useful psychological mechanism, it helps 
cushion the ego against failure and 
disappointment. So, while a Filipino may 
exert a minimum of effort and leave 
everything to chance, in many instances, 
“bahala na" encourages him to take risks, 
make an investment, exhaust all possibili- 
ties, and leave him some allowances for 
failure. It can give him confidence in God 
(Bahala sa Diyos) or in himself (Ako ang 
bahala).?5 

However, the onset of idein 
in the Philippine setting has made us 
conscious of time. The old culture is 
giving way to the new. 

Even as Capitan Lucas rants about this 
weakness, there is nothing apologetic in 
-his tone. He looks young for his age not 
because of indolence or slowness but 
because of his philosophy in life, because 
his soul is not cankered by bitterness. 
He is the picture of the Filipino:zest for 
life and laughter and friends. Noted for 
ius hospitality, he throws grand parties 
with ranking Filipinos and Spaniards 
savoring of the lavish table and the 
conversation reeking with Filipino humor. 
Are these not also potent ways for social 
cohesion and togetherness? | 

It has often been commented that 
Filipinos as a people are usually singled 
out for a passion for laughter. Our sense 
of humor enables us to chuckle at the 
slightest provocation, especially at our 
own incongruities. Take for example 
Lamberto's party which is presented by 
the author in his continued omniscient 
point of view aptly lending texture to 


the plot. 

The Spanish priest Padre Pascual is 
seated at one end of the table and the 
governor occupies the other. The arrange- 


ment of the roast suckling pigs and the 


stuffed ducklings on the dining table 
triggers Ama Hermogenes' rapier thrusts 
gingerly obtused by dripping banter. 
Commenting on Capitan Lucas’ remarka- 
ble sense of humor, he displays his own 
dose of pungent verbal banter making the 
governor chortle heavily and spilling his 
wine. “They look doomed, don’t they, 
the poor ducklings swimming towards 
Padre Pascual and the pigs crawling on 
hands and knees towards the governor.”’?° 

The Filipino disenchantment at the 
malaise of the age reeled off outbursts 
of irony and cacchination to’ scathe 
the people concerned. Laughter, opines 
Guerrero, was perhaps the only way our 
people could get back at the foreign 
ruler in the past." It could be this 
attitude at persons and events viewed 
from an elevated vantage point which 
made survival possible. Is laughter not 
"superior adaptation" or the Hobbesian 
sudden glory arising from some sudden 
eminency in ourselves, by comparison 
with the infirmity of others, or with our 
own? 

In the bedrock of Philippine cultural 
tradition lies deeply embedded the 
value of utang na loob or reciprocity. 
This norm is universal with varying 
degrees of emphasis and intensity refract- 
ed by different cultures. Nevertheless, 
because "getting along with others" is 
primal stuff to the Filipinos, reciprocity 
is invariably at work in the variant societal 


segments, from the bottom to the top. 


layer. It is a principle of behavior wherein 
every service received, solicited or not, 
demands a return, the nature and propor- 
tion of the return determined by the 
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relative statuses of the parties involved 

and the kind of exchange at issue.?? 
Calibrated hierarchy in ancient Philip- 

pine society varied from region to region. 


In Tiempo’s Nueva Vizcaya way up’ 


North, the aripan was the lowest order 
in the socio-economic scale. 

Never is the interplay of indebtedness 
and graritude. dwelt on with intensity as 
in the family of Rodrigo, the Alcantaras’ 
servant and Lamberto’s childhood 
companion. From the time Rodrigo's 
grandfacher Ariston is saved by Lam- 
berto's zrand old man from execution by 
the guardias civiles, the promise to serve 
the family for a lifetime trails beyond 
the limit making a chain of aripans. 
Emotioaalism and loyalty nurtured by the 
humanitarian touch of the masters make 
the aripans turn their backs to offers of 
freedom from the pledge. Grants of land, 
money, animals and a house during 
Rufino's marriage are rejected in favor of 
staying with the Alcantaras. It is when 
the las: man Rubio is getting settled 
himself and a much bigger gift than what 
was previously offered the father is like- 
wise refused that Lamberto becomes 
aware of their own heavy debt of Eur 
tude to the aripans. 

Rubio’s marriage to a free woman 
extricatzs his immediate relatives, his aunt 
and uncle, from the lowly aripan status. 
And even the emancipation ritual of 
washing their feet with wine is shunned 
by Rubio in utter defiance of the order 
of his aunt. Only Lamberto can make 
him perform the ritual. |t is mutual 
gratefulness cross-ruffing from both sides. 
Long gone are the tribes of the Aristons 
‘and the Rubios. And the few domestic 
help in some Filipino families are eventu- 
ally rising in an upward mobility 
occasioned by the onset of the technolo- 
gical era. 


At the close of the novel, Lamberto 
reviews in solitude the passing of time and 
the steady flow of the Phillippine cultural 
stream, from a respectable distance. 

With his granddaughter’s decision to. 
marry the American, he gains cognizance 
of a number of things. What he regarded 
before as the "accretional degeneration in 
his own family line” through Teodora’s 
marriage without his permission which he 
dubbed as defection and Luisa’s new 
morality was more than redeemed by his 
granddaughter’s womanly sacrifice, for- 
titude and dignity. It took him a lifetime 
to discover that the ways of the younger 
generation are not far from those instilled 
by tradition, only masquerading in 
modern trappings. 

He also realizes that when he left the 
shadows. of the Sierra Madre behind, he 
understood ^ Hilarion's revolutionary ` 
activities, his pursuit of an elusive dream, 


_ his believing ahead of his time. In spite of 


all this, Lamberto would not have traded . 
his life with that of his older brother. He 
was also moving ahead, only in a rather 
slow and stumbling way. 

While Edilberto K. Tiempo’s pen 
breathes life to the human pageant in 
Northern Luzon whose people get 
involved in the criss-crossing of the major 
historical events of the country, whose 
lives were honed by strict moral codes; 
who teetered with the uneven cultural 
flow, F. Sionil Jose unmasks in his widely- 
read novel, The Pretenders, other aspects 
of the Filipino personality. 

His setting is predominantly Manila. 
He marshalls his art and takes the reader 
to other sectors of the Philippines 
unravelling in the meantime some tousled 
knots of lineage and historicity. The 
many faces of culture acquired from 
foreign shores or chiselled by tradition are 
outlined in the characters as they act out 
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their roles in contemporary Philippines. 

Here and there in the complex plot is 
a smattering of flashbacks. Interior 
monologues accentuating the' covert 
emotions are powerfully spun with artistic 
clarity. Bristling in the narrative are the 
Jose satirical undertones that entrance 
while sanitizing his characters stretched 
across the many pages of the novel. 

Successfully annexed to literature is 
the plight of the middleclass who are 
suddenly accelerated by will or; circum- 
stance to the world of the affluent. They 
are made giddy by the change and disillu- 
sioned by the heights. 

One such man is Tony Samson, son of 
a poor Ilocano farmer from Pangasinan 
who due to injustice is imprisoned for 
killing the hacendero who dispossesses 
him of their land. A university: scholar- 
ship enables Tony to earn a Ph.D in 
history from Harvard. While! in the 
United States he meets Carmen, daughter 
of the wealthy Don Manuel Villa of the 
vast Villa Development Corporation, 
marries her upon their return in Manila 
in a simple and quiet ceremony that 
excludes even his closest relative, his sister 
Betty, who has earlier sent him to!school. 

From then on, everything has been 
planned and tailored for him: by his 
father-in-law. He resigns from his univer- 
sity post and joins the Villa firm as 
trouble-shooter, image-builder,: public 
relations man. 

Living with the Villas, he is identified 
with the affluent family and discóvers the 
morass, the miasma, of a decadent life- 
style, of their upper-class culturé. He is 
nonplussed by their disregard for human 
values — his wife's induced abortion to 
preserve a maidenly figure, his father- 
indaw's misrepresentation as dummy of 
foreign businessmen, the corrupting 
influence of money which cortodes at 
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the core of even the incorruptible, 
Carmen’s infidelity. 

Tony himself has his share of moral 
shortcomings. There is his first cousin 
Emy with whom he has ason. But incest 
taboos prevent him from marrying her. 
There is his father whose incarceration 
has been kept a secret by him and by 
his sister Betty and who dies with his 
last wish unrealized — 
his wife in the province. 

When what he sees around him 
become intolerable for heightened by his 
cuckoldry, he leaves the Villa mansion 
and returns to Betty’s accesoria, a 
cramped affair in the midst of the squalor 
of poverty. He realizes that he has been 


reduced into a marginal man, that even . 


here he does not belong anymore. So, he 
ends his life by the railroad tracks, 
crushed by an onrushing train. 

Jose's closely woven plot quivers with 
the impact of an aggregate of cultures. 
One is confronted not only with cultural 
universals but more so with the diverse 
elements of rural and peasant culture, 
mass culture and elite culture. 

Tony Samson the central figure, 
gravitates in this cultural conglomerate 
and as he climbs up the social ladder he 
is entrapped in the springs of a subculture 
that sends him reeling down in culture 
shock. Fraught with disorientation and 
frustration, the experience results from 
the realization that he is in the thick of 
a crowd who does not share his funda- 
mental premises.?? 

From the writer's perspective, one 
gets a broad spectrum of Tony's world 
and varying life patterns. The prism 


harks back to the past revealing a poor - 


boy in Rosales, Pangasinan; the frogs he 
hunted for supper; the sled on whose 
bamboo flooring he tasted the gnawing 
pain of his father’s horsewhip for having 


to be buried beside 
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eaten wizh the rich man’s son; the stray 
calf he dzove home; farm women enjoying 
the whiff of hand-rolled tobacco leaf 
cigars; the cogon-roofed houses with sash 
windows; the elementary school diploma 
serving as a concession to the education of 
the lower class. ` l 

Before and after his American so- 
journ, his domain was at Betty’s place 
among the squatters in Antipolo, Manila. 
Here another picture is unfolded; a dirt 
road: choked with garbage piles, alleys 
bursting with children and` housewives 
and drunkards, his sister's accesoria’ with 
‘its ugly rooms and sleeping cots, the 
calendars swinging at the bare walls, the 
meals of pinakbet and broiled mudfish 
— evocazive of the “bakya” or wooden 
slippers crowd, of their popa culture or 
masscult. 

The Villa experience, on the other 
hand, seaks of high culture, of an 
unrelieved comfort but an estrangement 
from the outside world — a mansion of 
marble end’ parquet wood, mementos of 
international tours, maids in’ livery, 
air-conditioned rooms and cars. 

This diversity in oneness often sets 
one to thinking of the search for identity. 
And so does Tony Samson. His dying 
father in jail, believing in the rightness of 
what he has done but conscious of his 
failure asks Tony to look for their root, 
to know the past, to know himself for his 
grandfather was ''the personification of 


courage and intellect because it was he’ 


who brought all the Samsons from the 
ravaged hills of the Ilocos to the new 
land-Panzasinan."? To someone like 
Tony, rootless at the moment, the past is 
a necessity, the big root, that “unalterable 
pattern which he did not Shape but which 
shaped him." 

So Carmen and he set out to trace 
. his ancestry in Cabugaw but find none. 


However, the only thread linking him to 


- the past is a manuscript in latin on the 


philosophy of life by Eustaquio Salvador, 
his grandfather who wrote the essay 
in his own hand and in his original name. 
Like Hilarion who goes back after many 
years to his ancestral home in Bayom- 
bong, Tony digs deep into his private 
arcana and realizes the necessity of a 
revisit, a returning. For, there is some- 
thing in every man that longs for the 
piccolo mondo antico,’ the little old 
group culture which is drawn away 
by forces of a larger, barer and -more 
general existence. 

‘And what of the modern Filipino? 
Tony's search for his roots is our own 
journey of rediscovery of the past... The 
result holds more promise for us and far 
more encouraging as now we can speak 
of a reawakening almost everywhére in 
the arts, in painting, sculpture, in litera- 
ture and the drama, in the Song and the 
dance. ; 
Long moored in subterranean neglect, 
touches of Filipinism now radiate in the , 
stage plays, radio-TV shows, and in. the | 
movies even as the plots lent by reality 
are recreated and transposed to an 
architectonic whole. Our ‘Filipinizing” ` 
hits the eye as one reads the beckoning 
native names flashed in eateries and other 
establishments. This is often iterated 
artistically in the interior decor, the 
Filipino motif. 

“Even in education, the enced 
bespeak of a renewed stress on Filipinism 
in terms of medium and content. 
Religion also responds to the new move- . 
ment. i 

- This new density dat charges the 
local samosphere i is a fruitful foray in the 
country's cultural reawakening. 

Another ‘revelatory phase of the 
novel's cultural weather is a liberal sprink- 
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ling of allusions to traits peculiarly 
Ilocano by author Jose who knows 
whereof he writes being from the Ilocos 
region himself, Upon Tony’s arrival from 
America, the Ilocano dean of the college 
remarks joyfully that the young: ‘man does 
not look like an Ilocano anymore. When 
the dean gripes about the bad state of 
affairs in the university, he promises that 
with Tony beside him they would teach 
the interlopers what they the: Ilocanos 
can do. As a matter of fact, the faculty 
is filled by the dean with | Ilocanos. 
Another side highlighted by the novelist 
is Tony’s objection to his friend Godo’s 
having brandy which is cut short by a 
riposte that he need not be an Ilocano 
on his wedding day. Carmen’s remark 
that the country is crawling with Ilocanos 
and Nena’s not understanding how 
Carmen has fallen for an Ilocano unveil 
clearly the regional disparities in Philip- 
pine-culture. | 

The unusual thrift of the Ilocanos that 
tells on their frugal life-style, their indus- 
try and clannishness which are saucily 
spieed with a dash of playful humor by 
Jose have become subjects of sociological 
researches. One such study confirms that 
the stringent living conditions in the 
region, the arid soil, molded ;them to 
what they are — simple, patient; persever- 
ing, ambitious, clannish.? Education, to 
them, is a means to improve their lot, 
as Tony did. 

Unluckily, however, Tony's American 
training rots into a "mis-education."?? 
Earried with material well-being as 
primary objective, his foreign degree 
endows him a rich wife with all the best 
connections for social mobility. This 
education could have been used for the 
service of the country in assessing the 
thriving conditions, in introducing 
changes where changes are in order. 


Instead, being, as Don Manuel often 
reminds him, “a part of the family now,” 
he allows himself to be used as a dummy 
by the “robber barons,” and languishes 
in conformity to their dictates. Indirect- 
ly, as the saying goes, “he who plays the 
piper, calls the tufe.” Tony plays to 
perfection the melody of his father-in-law. 

The social conscience of Tony bows 
out to the social acceptance of the Villas. 
Call it reciprocity or the Filipino pakiki- 
sama which is the folk concept of public 
relations through oneness with the group 
in opinions and decisions or conformity 
to their standard for togetherness. In the 
final analysis, familism again upstages 
other values. For the family is not just 
a means to the Filipinos in general, it is 
the end. It spells security. It means 
insurance. The closer the ties are that 
link the family however big it is, the more 
firmly are the feet of the members 
wedged into the earth in their confronta- 
tion with old age, hunger and all other 
hostile forces. 

In an essay, F. Landa Jocano advances 
that in Filipino culture, the concept of 
family is an important and pervasive 
principle. Often the interest of the family 
becomes super-ordinate over the interest 
of the individual members. In fact, many 
students of Philippine society have 


described the social system as “familial” 


in orientation. He continues further in 
his explanation that in both urban and 
rural areas, the family functions as the 
main point of reference in the various 
networks of social relations; a reservoir 
of values and norms that legitimize much 
of interpersonal and group behavior in 
the community.** 

Homes for the aged are a rarity in 
Manila and their absence in the provinces 
are mute testimonies of the importance 
reposed on familism and kinship. 
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Couched in striking language now 
whetted by western frankness, now 
bathed and soaked in our rural oriental 
indirectness which at times unnerves, now 
nettled by witticism and spiked by 
mordant thrusts is the family interaction 
which more than uncovers the nexus that 
binds each to each. 

Jose’s acute dialectics sheds light to 
the storms that tear on a home, the 
harrowing problems that need solutions 
to come to terms with life, the drawbacks 
attendant to the gaping social distance 
that cleaves people. 

While Don Manuel is the family prime 
mover, Mrs. Villa who makes no pretenses 
of her demands as a rich man’s wife 
and Carmen the daughter who gets what- 
ever she wants magnify a different slant 
of womanhood in the novel. They have 
continued what the later generations of 
Alcantara women started, and proved that 


the men do not have the monopoly © 


of power and intelligence. The Villa 
women may not be a Meir or a Bandara- 
naike or a Gandhi or a Pandit, a Mistral 
or a Perey, but they usually browbeat 
their mer.. - i 

The “fictitious benevolence” called 
chivalry?* of a patronizing Don Manuel 
or the civilized tolerance and loving 
concern of Tony -have been exploited by 
Mrs. Villa to enthrone her at the helm of 
Manila's social whirl and by Carmen to 
measure her married life by her own 
standards. 

So, when Tony one day opens his eyes 
to the barest truth about himself, it is 
not so much Carmen's infidelity that 
prompts him to commit suicide but her 
accusation. It is what is behind the act 
that is too damning. Carmen whittles 
away at his ego, punctures his dignity, 
the Filipino self-esteem or amor propio 
or pride with the truth during their last 


meeting and because of this he has no 
more reason to live. 

He has failed where other young men, 
less schooled than he succeeded. 
Subsumed in the Filipino national tradi- 
tion is a personalist principle wanting in 
him as an individual, as a husband — 
“pagsasarili” or owning oneself. Father 
de la Costa considers it as the principle 
of self-reliance. To him, it is the burning 
ambition of every Filipino to be himself; 
to be his own man; to be a person in his 
own right; to make up his own mind; to 
do his thing. He may not say so in many 
words. He may not even be completely: 
conscious of this drive within him. But 
it is there.°° 


The quivering voice of Carmen makes him 
wince in pain: i 

“Once upon a time, I know I would 
do anything for you — I'll do what you 
have commanded me to do. If you wanted 
we could have gone together wherever 
you wanted to go, to live where you 
wanted to live. I will be missing many 
things and I would have objected strongly. 
But I would have gone with you just the 
same . . If you put your mind to it, if 
you did not fall so easily to Father's 
bait — and to mine. I love the things 
Im accustomed to, but I would have 
gone with you... So many things have 
changed. Now, I see nothing of value — 
and you, I don't blame you because a 
man's ambition is different and because 
Father wanted you, honestly, sincerely ... ^ 
And I — I pushed you... ??7 


Saddled by remorse of conscience and 
profound sorrow for Tony’s death, 
Carmen later publishes Tony’s doctoral 
dissertation to be followed by his book on 
the Ilocano migration. However, she loses 
her sense of taste and hearing. When 
Lawrence Bitfogel, Tony’s American 
friend, visits the family, he learns of the 
tragedy and Carmen’s psychiatric treat- 
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ment as she is on the verge of, insanity. 
At this juncture, it is the tenderness 
behind the calcified. front that surfaces, 
the ancient emotions for a time petrified 
by modern nonchalance and callousness. 
It is Emy edging Carmen to the anony- 
mity of a background. For Emy is the 
Filipina who bears suffering with dignity, 
who shields Tony from responsibility but 
refuses any help from the hand that 
earlier caused her grief, who sacrifices 
in silence, She is made of sterner stuff 
and not easily crippled by misery. 
Betty, the pragmatic sister, like Tony, 
has also aimed at rising from their clap- 
board existence. Though hurt by his 


neglect of a promise to help her family, . 


she cannot but accept him when he 
returns a dejected man crabbed by a 
meaningless life and an "inherent corrup- 
tion." So, her words brim with family 
solidarity. "You are my brother. You 
may steal, you may murder, but you are 
still my brother." Wife, mother, sister, 
Betty appears the better in the human 
struggle making her sensitive to the needs 
of others. | 
Undoubtedly, the female Characters 
appear strong in the novel. But as in the 
.actual Filipino homes, when ‘the real 
big decision-making arises, the women are 
left to mind the waves while the' men take 
care of the tide. 

Encapsuled in these novels áre multi- 
farious hues that color the lives of the 
Filipinos, the heterogeneity coming from 
different culture contacts. And as the 
American Bitfogel commented in The 
Pretenders, the "big men" whom he met 
at the Villa's party were not representa- 
tive. of the race, for there were other 
people. to consider and there: was the 
| pervasive malleability of the race itself 
that could always absorb a shock or be 
relied upon in a moment of need. Like 


Hilarion, the Tiempo personality who 
was ahead of his time and had visions for 
his country or Emy who braved adversity 
and the stigma of society single-handedly, 
magnanimous still and ever-forgiving or 
Tony’s father who because of principles 
rot in jail or his courageous and illustrious 
grandfather who led the Samsons from 
the ravaged hills of the Ilocos to Pangasi- 
nan, in search of better opportunities. 

Readers of these narratives would 
notice how the writers have been true to 
their art and responsible to society. 
There is no glossing over rough edges in 
their treatment of the political opportu- 
nists and the influential monsters much 
less in their unravelling of the tortures ` 
of war prisoners. There is no romantici- 
zing of Westernized Filipinas who take 
trips abroad on husband-hunting sprees. 
There is no over-glorifying of the proleta- 
rian jeepney which though reflecting the 
Filipino ingenuity-cum-adaptability and 
the folk-art in its baroque extravagance 
still stands “a symbol of economic 
dependence." 

Yes, like other Filipino novelists, they 
have “held the mirror up to nature and 
shown the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure." They have 
succeeded in capturing the effect to the 
Filipinos of cultural encounters, how 
majority of us are, to the present days, 
unflaggingly faithful to the national 
tradition, how afew have been “un- 
moored by Western cultural influences" 
and how the thoughts and actions of 
others picture the transmutation of 
foreign culture to something distinctly 
Filipino. 

In their encounter with their own 
selves, however, like Lamberto during his 
reminiscences. Tony in a self-appraisal 
before his death or even the self-centered 
Don Manuel Villa in his unguarded 
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moments, the naked truth is uncovered 
that back of everything, it is the Asian 
psyche that propels their lives, that is 
their linchpin. 


Indeed, the truth of the matter is 


meeting a Filipino for the first time is 
seeing a western-clad Asian of Malay 
stock, “with a large infusion of Chinese 
blood end attitudes” and speaking not 
purely in his own vernacular but in a 
melange of tongues which strains classifi- 
cation. This linguistic farrago is only one 
of the many justifications why several 
quarters have pointed to our culture as 
an amalgam of the East and the West, 
a marginal culture which is neither 
oriental nor occidental but both at the 
same time. 


For this unmasking, the fictionist 
plays a major part. And as Taine states, 
"In this consists the importance of 
literary works: they are instructive 


because they are beautiful; their utility 


grows with their perfection; and if they 
furnish documents it is because they are 
monuments. The more a book brings 
sentiments into light, the more it is 
a work of literature; for the proper office 
of literature is to make sentiments visible. 
The more a book represents important 
sentiments, the higher is its place in 
literature; for it is by representing the 
mode of being of a whole nation and a 
whole age, that a writer rallies around him 
the sympathies of an entire age and an 
entire nation, "38 
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Literature in an Open Society: 


An Appeal to Moral Conscience, 
Tolerance and Understanding 


Heh-Hsiang Yuan 
(€ BA) 


In discussing the social significance of 
literature as art, Professor Douwe 
Fokkemz proposed at a symposium held 
at Indiana University, April 11, 1977 that 
“we should distinguish first the particular 
nature of literature and its central func- 
tion, and then ask whether the central 
function of literature has any significance 
in social terms.” Since his proposal is 
primarily to study literature as art, the 
working hypothesis he advanced -has the 
aesthetic effect as the characteristic of 
literature. He also suggests that the 
emotive function of literature has a posi- 
tive social effect. The two—social func- 
tion and aesthetic function—at first glance 
seem to De in conflict with each other; we 
easily think of the Marxist theory of 
literature, stressing the need of social 
criticism in every work of art, and Oscar 
. Wilde's advocacy of art for art’s sake, 
. declaring the autonomy of the pure 
literary and aesthetic nature of literature. 
But the question is not that simple. As 
literature is part of the products of human 
cultural endeavours, and human culture 
in its totality embraces all human activi- 
ties, social as well as artistic, the intimate 
relationship between the two is ündenia- 
ble. We see in literature the reflection of 


social condition, the revelation of man's 
passion and desire, and the whole ex- 
periential realm of man's existence. But 
our observation of human existence 
through literature is not limited to its 
descriptive aspect, giving us a day to day 
historical presentation of events; we read 
in literature the speculative implication of 
right and wrong, good and bad, all the 
philosophical and moral judgements of 
a human situation. Whether such a reading 
of literature is the only way of reading a 
literary work remains to be argued. By 
the very topic of this Conference, Litera-. 
ture and Society, one assumes that it is 
taken for granted that literature should 
have a certain social function; to this 
speculation, I offer no opposition. How- 
ever,-I must caution all against the easy 
slippage from social criticism to political 
propaganda, which would only turn a 
work of aesthetic value to verbal garbage 
in its best, and subvert the highest achieve- 
ment of the mind for the purpose of 
subjugating the mind in its worst. I am 
not denying the social, reflective nature 
of literature; I am only negating its 
political intention. Literature, I feel, 
should be socially reflective, but apolitical. 
Only when it becomes such, can it create 
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understanding and universal good' will.. 
Alvin W. Gouldner argues that the 
“domain assumptions of sociological anal- 
ysis are embedded in ...... its most 
central programmatic concepts, ; "its most 
elemental vision of 'society' and *cul- 
ture.'"? The focal implication of the 
concept stresses "the manner in which 


men are shaped and influenced ‘by their 


groups and group heritage.” ! It also 
. implies that man makes his own societies 
and cultures. Such a paradoxical state 
of existence finds examples in the French 
Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, 
and the Communist Revolution. The 
paradox also suggests an inter-relationship 
between culture and society, and thus a 
sense of kinship between literature and 
society. 

A hypothesis in the daonan of 
culture is that “the art of a period is 
closely and necessarily related! to the 
generally prevalent ‘way of life’, and 
further that, in consequence, aesthetic, 
moral, and social judgements are closely 
interrelated.”* Literature, being part of 
human cultural activities, has similar rela- 
tionship with the “prevalent way of life” 
and is thus part of this interrelationship. 
It mirrors a society in its complexity, 
reflecting a multiple and diverse con- 
glomeration of subjects, ranging from 
social criticism to individual emotional 
reflections. Such a diverse and pluralistic 
expression of literature is a sign of a 
healthy and open society. The recent 
argument between the indigenous writers 
and writers of the academia in: Taiwan, 
without their polemics, should serve as a 
positive tribute to a free society. : 

‘In accepting the interrelatedness be- 
tween literature and other aspects of the 
society, we make certain assumptions, 
one of which is the reflective nature of 
literature in a historical perspective. Some 
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of us call it historical determinism, 
treating literature as a historical product. 
Taine in his “Introduction” to the History 
of English Literature suggests that through 
the study of literature, we have come by 
new lights in our apprehension of history. 
Appearance is the manifestation of the 


-heart and the mind. Thus Taine says that 


on observing the visible man with one’s 
own eyes, he finds the invisible man. The 
aim of a historian, as Taine suggests, is 
to discriminate “under every ornament in 
architecture, under every stroke of the 
brush in a picture, under each phrase of 
literary composition the particular senti- 
ment out of which the ornament, the 
stroke, and the phrase have sprung."^ It 
is obvious that Taine here is asking for the 
penetration into the soul of the artist; he 
is searching for the infinite diversity and 
wonderful complexity of souls within a 


nation. We find such diversity and com- 


plexity in the works by Wordsworth, by 
Blake, by Chekhov, by Auden, by the 
writers of the May 4th Movement, and by 
authors of many contemporary works who 
are among us today. 

The other assumption is that litera- 
ture is the exponent of social or political 
vice or virtue. The art of literature (or 
the general productive and formative 
energy) of any country is an exact ex- 
ponent of its ethical life. Classical exam- 
ples can be found in Homeric epics, in 
Indian Upanishads, in the Chinese Confu- 
cian Odes, in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
in Dante's Divine Comedy, and in 
numerous modern works in various coun- 
tries of the world. This "ethical life" can 
mean different things to different people. 
It can mean manners or behaviour 
governed by “a whole apparatus of pre- 
fabricated rules and regulations," which 
serve as directives to be faithfully fol- 
lowed (legalism); or it can mean the 
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opposite, implying an antinomical attitude 
toward life, following no set principles or 
maxims, declaring that every situation in 
life is an “existential moment” and is thus 
unique and must rely on the situation 


itself to provide its ethical solution’ 


(antinomianism); or it- can mean some- 
thing in the middle, which declares a situa- 
tional ethic, allowing a person to enter 
into every decision-making’ situation 
“fully armed with the ethical maxims of 
his community and its heritage.” Deci- 
sions made under the last condition are 
always hypothetical but never categorical. 
‘The best example of legalism is the Old 
Testament of the Holy Bible and other 
literatures advocating such’ conventional 
virtues as filial duties, patriotism, loyalty. 
The New Testament stories about Christ, 
Turgenev's Fathers and Sons; Wang Wen 
Hsin's Chia Pien serve as good examples of 
 antinomianism. For those who are 
sympathetic towards the ‘characters in 


Huang Ch'ün Ming’s novel Little Widows, : 


situational ethic appeals.. Works of either 
legalism, or antinomianism, or situational 


ethic generally tend to be non-political - 


nor ideological and. thus are tributory 
landmarks of a free society. And quite 
often they demonstrate the virtues of a 
society. As mentioned earlier, literature 
of a reflective nature can also expose the 


ills of the society; Marxist literature, if . 


there is such a term, is one. 

The Marxist theory believes that since 
the history of all "hitherto existing 
society is the history of class struggle," 
and since the dialectic development of 
history witnessed the "progress" from 
feudal society to the modern -bourgeois 
society and, in the process, created new 
contending classes and 
nisms,” society “more and more split up 
into two great hostile camps”; literature 
produced. under such circumstance would 


! writers 


"class antago- 


inevitably reflect the social situation, 
which has shown that. the “bourgeoisie 
has got the upper hand, has put an end 
to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations, 
and has pitilessly torn asunder the motley 
feudal ties that bound man to his natural 
superiors, and has left no other nexus 
between man and man than naked self- 
interest, than callous cash payment.” S 
In condemning the selfish and decadent 
tendency of the bourgeoisie the Marxist . 
critics have also labelled its literature as a 
facade hiding the ugliness of a society in 
which personal worth is resolved and 
replaced by exchange value, and freedom 
has become unconscionable. Thus the ex- 
posure of evil has becoine an essential 
goal of literary endeavours. 

Of course, one does not have.to be a 
Marxist in order to be .an exposer of. 
social. evils. We find many capitalist 
who condemn social ills as 
vehemently as the Marxists, though 
without the latter’s enthusiasm for polit- 
ical violence. Charles Dickens’ novels, 
Dostoevski’s works, A. J. Cronin’s The 
Citadel, R. L. Llewellyn’s How Green was 
My Valley, Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World, .George Orwell’s 1984, Penn 
Warren’s All the Kings Men, Sinclair 
Lewis’ Babbitt, Lao Shaw’s Rickshaw 
Boy, Ch'en Yang Cheng’s short stories 


one way or another. have criticised the 
system and the people who have per- 
petuated the 


system. We- see that 
ideology, environment, and personality 
all have played a major role in influencing 
the writers in their works. Steinbeck's 
early socialist inclination affected his 
Grapes of Wrath; Theodore Dreiser's 
influenced his American Tragedy; Dos 
Passos’ ‘description of the American 
temperament of Darwinism and populism ~ 
portrayed for us the mid-Western tycoon 
and the grass-roots populism of the people 
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in U. S. A. We discover in all these works 
two types of literature, those of fantasy 
and those of realism. The central theme 
of the literature of fantasy is usually of 
imaginative, impressionistic, and emo- 
tional nature, whereas that of the litera- 
ture of realism is often of social, realistic, 
and indigenous ‘nature. * Fantastic litera- 
ture, just as realistic literature, can also 
have its roots in objective reality and thus 
be able to expose social and political vices. 
Many of the Latin American writers adopt 
such an approach. © Fantastic; literature 
becomes symbolic literature: when it is 
disguised “with the prestigious clothes of 
dreams and unreal beings and facts,” and 
enables us to recognize the characters and 
problems of contemporary life. This is 
the “realistic” utilization of vunreality, 
and is, in a sense, the synthesis an artist in 
an open society may aim at in order to 
bring about a more humane solution to 
social problems. ' 

But, not all artists are alike. : Environ- 
ment (including political atmosphere) and 
personal temperament often affect the 
writer in his writing. Pa Chin’s trilogy, 
Chia, Ch'un, Chi iu, would not have- been 
possible had the environment been 
different. Huang Ch'un Ming’ s Little 
Widows would have been written dif- 
ferently had the Vietnam war ceased ten 
years earlier. Thomas Wolfe, Walt 
Whitman, Hemingway, Su Man-chu, and 
other poets and writers of; romantic 
inclination have certainly demonstrated 
their personality in their works. By 
mentioning environment and writer’s 
temperament, the association between the 
artist and society is hinted. The intimacy 
of the relationship is too important to 
neglect. Such a relationship varies with 
each nation and each place. For instance, 
in a closed society or in a country where 
political ideology oe ithe artist 
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' inevitably becomes an exponent of of- 


ficial political doctrine. Under the pretext 
of collective good, the artist will have to 


- sacrifice his creative freedom and some- 
. times even persuade his audience to give 


up theirs. Violation of the official dictum , 
would lead to exile. Solzhenitzyn is à 
good éxample: This leads to the question 
of whether an artist should have a sense 
of personal responsibility toward his 
environment and toward his artistry, and 
what to choose if the two are in conflict. 


Since very little choice is allowed ân artist ` 


in a closed society, we can at the moment | 


‘leave him aside, and only discuss the role ' 


of the artist in an open society. 

- Mario Vargas Llosa suggests that for 
the writers in the West (U.S.A. and 
Europe) to bé a writer means first to 
assume à personal responsibility ; it means 
to achieve in the most vigorous and. 
authentic way a work ‘which, for its 
artistic values and originality, enriches 
the language and culture of one's coun- 
try.$ “For the Latin American and Asian 
writers, to.be an artist means to assume 
a personal social responsibility, and, at the 
same time, to develop a personal literary 
work, serving, through artistic and literary 
activities, as an active participant in the - 
solution of the economic, palace and 
cultural problems-of the society." „The . 
latter suggests a compelling need of social. 
and moral commitment. ' This may be 
particularly true in countries where in- 
justice, suffering, illiteracy, and poverty 
prevail. For the same reason, an artist in 
attempting to fulfill his role as indigenous 
social critic aiming at converting the 
governing body of his society through 
didacticism in his works (which can often 
be deliberate and affectatious), tends to 
become simplistic and superficial. Because 
of his social or political intentions, he can 
become demogogic and melodramatic; and 
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because of his limited scope, he can 
become provincial and quaint. Often 
such social commitment leads the artist 
to political commitment. The ultimate 
end of politics is to gain power. Thus 
political ideology has this innate mo- 
mentum which helps to expedite the 
process of the realization of this goal, for 
the achievement of which ideologues 
would resort to intrigue and zealots would 
appeal tc violence. These approaches 
are respectively described by us as indoc- 
trination and revolution. Their very 
existence suggests a sense of loss of 
humanity as political indoctrination often 
induces the emergence of the baser nature 
of man by degrading his integrity whereas 
revolution in its advocacy of the over- 
throw of an establishment emphasizes 
destruction. Human history has ample 
examples of the price paid for both 
"sins." And it is time for us to voice 
our disapproval of such human follies. 
An alternative is the moral approach. 

I wish to remind my audience again 


that literature must reflect social condi- . 


tion, but it also must reveal the complexi- 
ty of the individual soul and of the artist’s 
mind independent of his social environ- 
ment. The artist must be apolitical but 
moral and humanistic. Social and 
political commitment can sometimes 
signify the destruction of the artistic 
vocation. Because of the peculiar nature 
of the sensibility, experiences and temper- 
ament of a writer, he may not be able to 
accomplish all, in his writings, that society 
expects or him. We must bear in mind 
that the "realm of sensibility, of human 


experience and of imagination" is broader . 


than the realm of politics and social 
problems. It is true that the writer 
suffers great pressure from his society to 
be politically committed to a cause. It is 
also true that to be socially and politically 


committed would narrow the world of 
the writer's creative experience. There is 
an area in artistic creativity which trans- 
cends the experiential world, and which 
has produced for mankind such great 
figures as Socrates, Confucius, Christ, 
Beethoven, Michalangelo. . 

An artist is an instrument of revelation 
in conflict with the corruptions of the 
society, in battle against any immorality 
and suffering that degrade human integri- 
ty. He is a person who reveals more than 
ordinary reality. And he is an agent of 
general goodness and perfection, depend- 
ing on his positive personality that is 
moral and humane. 

In discussing literature and society as 
interrelated expressions of life, one ques- 
tion always remains unsolved: that is, how 
does one exercise aesthetic judgement? 
Does moral or social commitment make 
a work good literature or good art? If we 
accept the stated goal of the less broad- 
minded indigenous writers, stating that 
literature must be socially functional, 
where do we then draw the boundary line 
between sociology, ideological propaganda 
and literature? Quite often a work 
committed to social or political purposes 
lacks richness of expression and technical 
originality. How many of our contem- 
porary works of social realism are so 
unique that we cannot find similar expres- 
sions or technique in Zola, in Flaubert, 
in Dickens, in Ts'ao, Hsueh-ch’in, in Lu 
Hsun, and in Lao Shaw? On the other 
hand, can we judge ill of a work of less 
literary and artistic value yet reflective of 
social ills without betraying our social 
conscience? To condemn such writers 
categorically without proper justification 
is just as unwise as to accuse some writers 
in Taiwan of being imitative of Western or 
American. Zeitgeist simply because they 
are educated: in the West or because their 
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treatment of the subject is less native. 
The accusation that intricacy of technique 
and complexity of expression camouflage 
real issues is not justified unless the liter- 
ary work has no substance. Joyce has 
never. been criticised as a poor writer, 
neither has T. S. Eliot been accused as a 
poor poet. True, we have poets who can 
use the simplest language to express the 
most profound thought (like Blake, like 
Po Chwi); but we also have poets like 
Keats, like Li Po, who can use the 
most delicate language to reveal poetic 
truth. What we have to guard against is 
(1) complexity without proper justifica- 
tion and (2) simplicity without good 
reason. 
rhetoric, and, consequently, makes litera- 
ture meaningless. The latter, in a worse 
case, can be utilized by dishonest intellec- 
tuals and imposed easily on uneducated 
_or provincial-minded audience for per- 
sonal, selfish gains. 


I do not deny that itak intends 


to communicate and thus it must have 
the following functions as suggested: by 
Professor Douwe Fokkema:? ` 
1. Referential (cognitive) function: it 
points to a social context. 
2. Emotive (expressive) function: it 
expresses the state of mind of the 
author; 


The former results 'in empty . sole objects of study. 


3. Conative (persuasive) function: it 
is directed at the reader with the 
aim of exercising persuasion; 

4. Poetic function: it focuses the 
attention of the reader on the text. 

Individually applied, each has its "re- 
stricted validity" but will not encompass 
the entire scopé. Therefore, the con- 
ceptualization of literature must be plural- 
istic and inclusive. Literature is. not like 
history; it does not present mere facts 
arranged in chronological order. It is not 
like sociology, which studies only the 
phenomena of human relationship and 
social institutions; it does make some social 
investigations but does not make them its 
‘It is not like 
political propaganda as it searches into the. 
depth of human soul rather than superfi- 
cially voicing ideological slogans. Com- 
munication calls for true understanding 
and toleration of one another. 

An artist is good not because he has 
merely good ideas, good technique, a sense 
of social and political justice, and compas- ` 
sion for ‘human . suffering; he is good 
because of his comprehension that good- 
ness is an intrinsic element of his artistry. 
It is the quality of seeing, the special 
quality of apprehension of the essentials 
of life, of the true knowledge of self; 
these are the unique faculties through 
which the artist reveals the truth of things. 
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Burden of Commitment: and Cheng Ch'ing-Wen's 
Modern Heroes: Dilemma in Human Relations 


The heroes referred to in the title of 
this paper should not be construed as 
heroes in the ordinary sense. A hero in 
modern times and in modern literature 
is often indistinguishable from persons on 
the streets. In Cheng Ch’ing-wen’s short 
stories, heroes and heroines are indeed 
ordinary personalities from the country- 
side, small villages and cities, and ‘they are 
called “heroes” or “heroines” | by the 
author, perhaps because they seem to 


represent some uniqueness in life, parti- . 


cularly in their relations with other 
human beings. In them, the author sees 


a philosophical pattern.of life; that is the 


commitment one takes in one’s life 
in relation to others. And, this commit- 
ment is the source and cause of enu 
frustration and defeat. 

Born in 1921, Cheng Chlingsen 
(£53 30 is a native of T'ao-yuan, ‘Taiwan. 
The short stories in his latest collection, 
Modern Heroes (Hsien-tai Ying-hsiung, 
Taipei:  Erh-ya -Publishing Company, 
1976) constantly reflect this particular 
aspect of human relationship, and the 
author’s awareness of the significance of 
commitment in man’s life: The character 
or hero in Cheng’s story is more a 
symbolic embodiment of ideals :than a 
realistic representation of details: of life. 
The condition of man’s life depends 
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teacher 


Constantine Tung 


(X Rom) 


on the kind of commitment man makes; 
a tragedy may result from commitment 
which binds inextricably. 

“The Death of Black Face Chin-wang 
( Rie ZH , 1969) is such a tragedy: 
The story of Black Face Chin-wang is 
almost legendary, especially when the 
story is told by the narrator's uncle, the 
second narrator, a device which creates 
a mysterious and legendary remoteness 
to the reader. "The Death” tells of the 
life of a young man who grows from - 
childhood into manhood in the midst of 
violence. The violent life of Chin-wang is 
the inevitable consequence of his uncom- 
promising commitment.to an inflexible 
and restrictive moral code based on which 
he lives and deals with other people. 
Chin-wang inherits from his strong willed 
mother the primeval passion of love and 
hatred and a passion for revenge.. When 
he was a little boy and was slapped on 
the face by his teacher, he would neither 
yell nor cry, but would fix his eyes on his 
with suppressed anger. His 
mother once said to him: “You are a 
boy, so don't cry. If you fight, you 
must win it. If you lose; you had better 


` come home with your dead body. But I 
- won't allow you to cry!” (p. 167) When 


he refuses to return to school after the 
teacher has slapped him, his mother only 
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says to him, “O.K., go ahead, be a bum, 
just like your old man... . " (p. 170) 
When his father was killed in a feud, his 
mother told him “to seek out and kill 
the one who killed your father." (p. 170) 
The story might be considered a study 
of a domineering mother’s perverse 
influence over her son, a case study of a 
psychological complex, but it is Chin- 
wang’s commitment to this moral code, 
which regulates his relations with others, 
that leads his life to a tragic and violent 
end. He joined gang fights in the village, 
avenged his father’s death by killing his 
father’s murderer, and slashed with a 
sharp knife forty-seven times the face of 
a greedv merchant for the sake of a friend 
he had met only once. All these commit- 
ments which Chin-wang had in the names 
of friendship and filial piety were fulfilled 
through violence. In the mind of the 
author, Black Face Chin-wang obviously 
does not belong to the time in which 
he lives; violence finally becomes means 
of survival for Chin-wang. He kills and 
rapes, and is regarded as a criminal, feared 
and alienated. His eventual death by 
‘suicide is as legendary and unrealistic as 
his life has been, but it is structured with 
philosophical and symbolic meanings. His 
courage to face death is challenged by 
a young woman he has kidnapped and had 
intended to rape. As a victim of rape, the 
young woman is facing the cruel fate of 
being totally abandoned and despised in 
a conservative community, and death is 
not an unusual choice for such a victim; 
but Black Face Chin-wang’s acceptance 
of death — to die together with the 
woman he intends to rape — is symbolic. 
He has become a fugitive with no future 
promised; his deeply involved commit- 
ment to a code that has guided his 
conduct in the community has cut him 
off fram-other men. He is an outcast, 


alone and hated. His life is totally 
without meaning. At first he was 
hesitating whether to accept the young 
woman’s challenge, but death seems to be 
the only meaningful choice. Because, 
in death, at least in the final moments 
of approaching death, he finds the possibil- 
ity of human contact, a meaningful 
relationship with another human being. 
They died, embracing, by exploding a 
hand grenade. Coming to see her dead 
son, Chin-wang’s mother discovered a 
trace of tears at the corners of her son’s 
eyes, and said, “It was strange that you 
didn’t cry when you were born, but now 
(in your death) you have cried.” Maybe, 
the tear suggests the relief and joy for the 
final emancipation from the burden of a 
commitment. 

“The Bell"( && , 1972) is another story 
of commitment that is skillfully built 
upon a series of flashbacks which tell the 
progress of a romance between a college 
student and a young waitress. In the very 
first sentence of the story, there is a hint 
of a young man's attempt to release 
himself from a commitment, “Ho-mei, 
Shang-ju is waiting for you on the 
campus.” But as for Ho-mei ( #13), her 
commitment to Shang-ju ( ffl fii ) is based 
on a dream and a longing for something 
she cannot get in her life. The bell, a 
well-known landmark at T’aita (National 
Taiwan University) campus, is a symbol of 
Ho-mei’s world of dream. Shangju’s 
friendship gives Ho-mei the opportunity 
to create and illusion in her own mind. 
She knows that she has no chance to 
realize her dream, and that her relations 
with Shang-ju will not last forever, there- 
fore, she wants to have a baby from him, 
a baby from a dream. When she does 
become pregnant, the tragic nature of 
Ho-mei’s love and commitment, her 
confusion of an illusion with reality are 
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revealed. While Shangju is the iembodi- 
ment of her dream, Ho-mei's love for 
Shangju is a commitment to an illusion 
more than to a living person; That 
passion is not the expression of an unself- 
ish love, rather, it is an absurd obsession 
with an illusion. 


* Are you pregnant?" 

“Unh.” 

“Does he intend to marry you?” 
“No.” 

“Do you plan to have the baby?” 
“Unh.” 
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“Does he know?” i 
“I don’t know.” ' 
“Why don’t you tell him?” - ' 
“I’ve no reason to teli him.” ! 
“You should tell him; at least' you 

should talk this over with him." | 
“No,” | 
“Why do you want the child?” | 
“Because I want it.” (pp. 105-106): 

i 


When Shang-ju has heard about 
Ho-mei’s pregnancy, he wants Ho-mei to 
have an abortion. But Ho-mei answers: 
“No » y 


“I, will go with you to get rid of the 
baby, the sooner the better.” 

“No, I want to keep the baby.” ` 

“Why?” i 

“I like you, and I want to have a baby 
from you." | 

“Who said it is my baby?" ' 


e.s. 


“I won't get you into trouble. Iiwant 
it to be this way. Let me keep the 
baby.” (pp. 112-113)- : 


i 
l 


Apparently, the Shangju-Ho-mei relation- 
ship is a unilateral commitment, especially 
since Shangju is engaged to another girl 
whose family plans to finance his studies 
abroad. When Shang-ju finally leaves her, 
her dream is shattered, and she must face 
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the reality. She has to find a father for 
her baby. "She walked with her numb 
feet slowly toward the bell. When her 
hands touched the steel frame that 
supports the bell, she felt that the steel 
frame wasicy cold. ..." (p.119). 

In “The Bell” the author tells with 
simple language a powerful story of a 


commitment to an unrealistic and disinte- 


grating obsession in which the protagonist 
has hopelessly confused illusion with 
reality. When she finally realizes the 
consequence, as the bell, which is the 
symbol of her dream, turns icy cold, she 
must face the reality and accept the 
responsibility. 

“The Bitter Gourd” ( 3$ JN , 1968) is 
the chronicle of a complicated love and 
commitment, and the bitter gourd is 
symbolic and reflective of the heroine’s 
own bitter experience and her determined 
and yet unconscious urge for revenge. 
Hsiu-ch'in ( Æ JJ ), the heroine of the 
story, has forced her two little children, 
one is seven and the other five, to eat 
bitter gourds at every meal for more than 
six months. She would punish them when 
the boys could not swallow. the bitter 
food. The author is equipped with 
a profound understanding of his charac- 
ter’s psychological disturbance, yet he 
does not overlook the eternal tenderness 
and care of a frustrated mother for her 
children. Hsiu-ch'in feels responsible and 
guilty for the death of her husband and, 
perhaps also her husband's mistress, but, 
more importantly, she is unable to release 
herself from the commitment to which 
she has pledged her life and on which 
she lives and behaves. For this, she suffers 
and makes her children suffer; all of these 
could be remedied and avoided if only she 
would change her mind. 

Perhaps, to commit oneself to 
someone else is the basic cause of 
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hardship and mutual injury if one cannot 
handle it with flexibility and caution. 
Hsiu-ch’in has ‘one faithful and patient 
suitor who is also understanding and 
forgiving. But Hsiu-ch’in would not 
accept her suitor’s offer and love. She 
says to him: “ ... you know that I will 
never hurt anyone from now on.” (p. 57) 
She has decided to be unattached, uncom- 
mitted and to live alone. Her children 
are drinking happily the milk which her 
suitor brought to them. 


“Mother, milk is so tasty.” 

“Really? Is it better than the bitter 
gourds?” 

“Uh huh!” the two boys emphatically 
nod their heads (pp. 58-59) 


But is she entirely free from the burden of 
the commitment? There are still the two 
boys who resemble her late husband. 
“When she looks into the kitchen, she sees 
that there are still a few bitter gourds, but 
she doesn’t have to bother with them till 
tomorrow or day after tomorrow.” (p. 59) 
At least, there is a momentary tranquility, 
the first she has experienced in six months. 

In “The Rainbow Immortal” ( 5 Zim 
{ill , 1969), Cheng Ch'ing-wen's philosophy 
on commitment is clearly expressed with 
subtle humor. The narrator is invited to a 
dinner by his former classmate Ch'en 
Hsien-hsing ( BR EL) who is grateful for 
the narrator's help in selling the last of the 


houses he inherited from his father so that 


he can pay off his debts. Ch’en was 
known during his school days as Mr. 
Generosity, because he used to invite 
almost everyone in his class to dinners. 
When the narrator and his host arrived at 
the restaurant, the host told the waiter 
that there would be one more guest. That 
is Miss Y à. 


“Who is Miss Yü?” 
“Just an ordinary friend," he smiles. 


*Do you go out with Miss Yü often?" 
“We dine together occasionally." 

*How long have you known her?" 

* About two years, I think." 

*Don't you intend to marry her?" 

*No, I have never thought about it. 
Perhaps neither has she. We only eat 
out together sometimes, and eat some- 
thing we both like." 

“Do you have any other plans?" 

“No, not at all." (pp. 11-12) 


This clearly illustrate a philosophy of non- 
commitment. The two protagonists only 
dine together occasionally to eat some- 
thing they both like to eat. Miss Yü is a 
beautiful and charming lady whose 
appearance always attracts public atten- 
tion. Her eating habits are also symbolic. 
“I only eat a little,” she tells the mystified 
guest of honor. Looking at Miss Yü and 
Ch'en, the narrator suddenly feels that the 
two are somehow very much alike; “they 
are really born a good match." (p.14) 
Indeed, Miss Yü takes only one or two 
bites from each dish, no matter how good 
it is. She explains, “No matter what we 
eat, we eat only a little. We always 
observe this principle. It is only by eating 
very little, that you can always remember 
the taste." This “eat-only-a-little” life is 
as well symbolic; it implies a philosophy 
of non-involvement or non-commitment. 
With this principle, one is able to remem- 
ber (enjoy) the delicious taste (good life). 

Yes, Ch'en and Miss Yu dine together, 
but they are by no means obliged and 
attached to each other in the most literal 
sense. Before everyone has finished the 
meal, Miss Yü stands up and says that she 
has to leave. She explairis to the embar- 
rased and curious guest, "We are always 
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like this. Whoever is busy, leave first.” 
(p. 19) | 

Though the narrator intuitively feels 
the mutual resemblance between the two, 
neither intends to marry the other. Ch’en 
Hsien-hsing says to the guest: “We can 
only be like this. Whichever of us has the 
mood to do so can phone the other and 
find a place to eat together . . When we 
finish eating, we go each our own separate 
ways. ... and we don't even have to wait 
for the other to finish the meal. Don't 
you agree that this is a much freer life?" 
(p. 20) 

From “Black Face Chin-wang” to 
“The Rainbow Immortal,” the author has 
discovered a philosophy of life, a life that 
is free from commitment. Black Face 
Chin-wang is the most tragic hero among 
Cheng Ch’i ing-wen 's modern! heroes, 
because he is most passionately and 
aggressively commited and he involved 
himself unextricably with the lives of 
others, and that leads him toa life of 
violence. Ho-mei, the silent and suffering 
heroine in "The Bell" lives in a dream and 
commits herself to an illusion. | Her real 
life is transformed into symbols as her 
relationship with Shang-ju is merely a way 
of giving substance to her illusion. She 
endures quietly, willingly and without 





complaints, but she suffers and will 
undoubtedly be forced to face the un- 
pleasant consequence of having an illegi- 


timate child. Chi-ch'in in “Bitter Gourd” 


finally pledges that she will never hurt 
anyone from now on, and her children are 
even benefitted by this pledge and are 
drinking milk instead of eating bitter 
gourds, but her commitments are too 
deeply rooted to be earased easily, and 
she faces a doubtful future. 

In "The Rainbow Immortal" Ch'en 
Hsien-hsing and Miss Yü are completely 
unattached and uncommitted to each 
other, and there are no such moral, 
emotional and psychological burdens of 
commitment to each other. They are 
entirely carefree and content. But, in 
reality, as the author is apparently aware 
of the disparity between reality and the 
ideal, how long can this life without 
commitment last? So, the narrator asks: 
“How long do you think that you can 
manage to live this way?" "It won't last 
very long, I think. Anyway, when I use 
up all my money, we will naturally 
separate, perhaps." (p. 21) If man cannot 
live without commitment, the search for a 
carefree life of happiness, free from the 
painful burden of commitment poses a 
dilemma in human relations. 
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The Set System as Seen Through the Chamorro 
Language: A Basis for Cross-Cultural Analaysis 


Lolita L. G. Huxel : 


This paper discusses Chamorro 
sentences in terms of sets. One set is 
called the active set which views the 
relationship of the Noun Phrase (NP) 
and Verb Phrase (VP) as contrastive to 
each other or on a horizontal position. 
The otaer set is called the passive set 
which views the relationship. of the NP 
as a member of the VP or on a vertical 
positior. In turn the active set is in 
complimentary distribution with the 
passive set and together they form a 
higher, compound or complex sentence 
set. 

1. Introduction: In Aspects of the 
Theory of Syntax (1965:124), Noam 
Chomsky said that. Curry (1961) and 
Saumjan and Soboleva (1963), propose 


that the categorical component rules . 


define tlie system of grammatical re- 
lations. The Phrase-marker (set systems) 
rules state that the sentence (S) rewrites 
as an NP and a VP, or S—o(NP, VP}. 
The elements on the right are order- 
independent. The sense of order in a set 
. system is the relationships between the 
sets (NP and VP). The question that is 
of primary importance is not that the verb 
precedes the subject in a VSO language or 
that the subject precedes the verb in a 
SVO lenguage but rather the definition 


of the sets of relationships between the . 


subject and the verb-object. When 
relationships are not confused, there is a 
sense of order, balance or equilibrium 
which keeps everything from falling upon 
each other. It is explaining this sense of 


order through sets which this paper 


attempts to discuss and hopes to establish. 
Chomsky illustrates the Phrase-marker 
rule in the form of a tree diagram: 


(node) N (node) 


This paper establishes that the 
grammatical relations (as the idea of 
subject and predicate) is equal to the NP 
and the VP in Chomsky’s tree diagram or 
PM rule. These two separate branches, 
the NP and the VP, start from the same 
point or S and are relationally contrastive 
to each other, but they. are also in compli- 
mentary distribution, since these branches 
combine as.a set. In other words, the NP 
and the VP each have an identity or 
individuality of their own which is 
preserved, although they function or 
work together as a set. In the same way, 
the sun and the moon appear to be one 
in an eclipse. Identity or individuality is 
not changed but unity is evident. What 
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keeps the NP and the VP or the grammat- 
ical relations (as the idea of subject and 
predicate) and categories (verbs and 
nouns), contrastive and together as the 
active set is a law of relationship. This 
law keeps them in their natural order and 
classification. In other words, the gram- 
matical relation, NP (as the idea subject), 
correlates to grammatical category verb. 
Likewise the grammatical relation VP (as 
the predicate), correlates to grammatical 
category noun. Meaning is then shown to 
be intact, constant, and invariable because 
of the correlation of grammatical relations 
„and categories. Each of these correlations 
as the NP is to verb or the VP is to noun 
have become in essence one., This is 
correlation, meaning, or law. 

2. The active set or the horizontal 
position. The two types of sentences 
which are discussed are the transitive and 
the intransitive. The basic similarity 
between these two sentences is that 
their NP's (as the idea subject) are 


i 


| S 


we 


VP: 
AF V 
man ! fahan 
2.la Mammahan guihan i lahi. 
bought fish the man 
The man bought some fish. 
2.1b | Mamimahan ni esti' i lahi. 


bought of this the man 


The man bought some of this. 


i 


{ NP+VP 
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animated. The difference is that the 
transitive has an implied specific object 
and the intransitive has an implied 
nonspecific object. Within these two 
types of sentences the noun and verb 
classes are explained. 


2.1 Intransitive Sentence: Since set 


-systems are order-independent the follow- 


ing Chamorro and English sentences are in 
the same word sequence. That is, the NP 
precedes the VP or is in the sequence 
} . This sequence is used here; 
however, Chamorro word sequence is 
VSO or VOS for the sentence below. For 
the definite pronoun sequence it is SVO. 
To include all word orders in Chamorro 
the rule is: {s ————+ NP, VP }. 

In order to see the structure of the 
noun as a word or a category in the 
following intransitive sentences and tree 
diagrams, the Chamorro demonstrative 
pronoun esti ‘this’ is a substitute for the 
noun guthan ‘fish’ of 2.1a. 


1. The nasal assimilation rule is not explained in this paper in detail. However, it is my contention 
that the two medial nasals should not be merged into one segment as in Topping's (1973:48-50). 


1 
| 
i 
i 
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In the sentence 2.1b esti ‘this’ replaces 
guihan ‘fish’ on the condition that it is 
preceded by the preposition ni ‘of.’ 


In other words, the group of words ni esti- 


‘of this’ is equal to the word guihan 
‘fish.’ 
also an implied position for a preposition. 
Since it is preceded by a preposition 
whether it is expressed -or not, the noun 
guihan `s noted to be "marked" which 
is symbolized by the (+) sign. In the 


sentence 2.1b it is obligatory that ‘of’: 


precedes ‘this’, thus, the significant 
difference between esti and guihan. 
In an indefinite sentence esti is obligatori- 
ly marked by preposition ni while guihan 
need nct because it is implied in it. 

The following .sentences in English 
further show the tendency of the nouns 
‘bread’ to be marked (+). 


(A1)I wanted some (of the) bceid: 
(optional use of preposition) 
- (A2)1 wanted some of that. (obliga- 


The PM rule is: 





Thus, a noun in Chamorro has. 
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` tory use of preposition) 

(BD I saw some (of the) people at the 
beach. (optional use of preposi- 
tion) 

(B2) I saw some of you at the beach. 
(obligatory use of the preposi- 
tion) 

In both types of pronouns the 
preposition ‘of’ appears. - In sentences 
(A1) and (B1) ‘of the’ is optional. But 
'of' is obligatory in sentences (A2) and 
(B2). 

The pronouns ‘that’ arid ‘you’ which 
are substituted for ‘the bread’. and ‘the 
people’ in sentences (A2) and (B2) imply 
that the nouns are composed of the 
preposition ‘of’ and à noun phrase (which 
is composed of a determiner ‘the’ plus 
a noun or the Phrase-marker Rule: NP 
{ det+N} . This whole phrase is called 
a prepositional phrase or a marked (+) 


phrase due to the preposition ‘of.’ 


prepositon + determiner + noun 


noun 
Guihan reli ee SR > ni*i + guihan ` 
guihan 
or 
People ee, of + the + people 


people 


t 
102 3 
| 
The noun as parts of sentences as in- 
the example ni i guihan is a prepositional 
phrase which is represented by the symbol 
PP. It is also a category of a word as in 
the examples of guihan ‘fish’ and “people. 
Which is represented by the symbol N. 
Therefore, all nouns are marked (+) when 
they are either words or categories or 
prepositional phrases. They are different 
from verbs. The following section 
explains these differences. | 
2.2 The transitive sentence, The 
structure of the verb as a category is seen 
by using the examples in the sentence 
2.1b Mammahan ni esti i lahi. | In this 
sentence esti 'this' appears with the 
preposition ni but not with guihan ‘fish’ 
as in sentence 2.1a. This indicates that 
esti and guihan are separate categories. 
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There are two categories in question here. 
Since guihan need not be preceded by 
the preposition ni, this means that in 
itself it is marked (+) or is a noun, while 
esti needs ni because it is inherently 
unmarked (—). This proof is further 
demonstrated when esti and guihan 
appear in a sentence without the ni as 
in the following sentences 2.2a and 2.2b. 
This is called the transitive sentence 
because it implies a position for a specific 
object in contradistinction to the previous 
sentence types, 2.1a and 2.1b, which are 
intransitive because it implies a position 
for a prepositional or marked (+) object. 
This is another reason why they are of 
different types. A transitive sentence has 
an unmarked ( -) object while an intransi- 
tive sentence has a marked (+) object. 





2.2a Ha fahan i lahi i guihan. 
bought the man the fish 
The man bought the fish. i 


r ‘| 
Ha fahan (d 
2.2b Ha fahan i lahi esti. 


Bought the man this 
The man bought this. 


i 
1 
i 
! 
i 
| 
D 
l 
4 
1 
| 
[ 
1 


NP 


guihan 
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In sentence 2.2b the phrase i guihan 
‘the fish’ was replaced by esti ‘this’ 
without the preposition ni. This contrasts 
with sentences 2.1a and 2.1b in which ni 
is obligatory. In other words, i guihan 
is equal to esti. This equality means that 
the phrase i guihan (determiner i ‘the,’ 
and a noun guihan ‘fish’ and word esti 
are both unmarked (-) because they are 
not preceded by a preposition. The 
phrase i guihan is equal to,a noun phrase 
(NP) or NP——— (det«N f. It is not the 
same zs the NP which. is represented 
by the phrase i lahi ‘the man.’ The NP 
i lahi is the grammatical relation (or 
subject) of the intransitive sentences 
2.1a, 2.1b, 2.2a, and 2.2b. The NP which 
is represented by i guihan is the NP 
or object of the VP. This NP is called the 
direct object. The differences between 
these two NPs will now be discussed. 

2.3 The NP (as the specific object) 
of the unmarked (-) verb. The unmarked 
(hencezorth —) verb in a sentence implies 


Pr 
Ha 


2.26 Ha fahan i guihan. 


He-she bought the fish. 


a posizion for the specific object whether 
it is visible or not while a marked 
(henceforth 4) verb implies a nonspecific 
object. A (-) verb can also be converted 
to a (*) verb by affixing man to it as seen 
in seatences 2.1a Mammahan guihan i 


— 3 ME 
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lahi and 2.1b Mammahan ni esti i lahi, 
when man changed the (-) verb fahan 
‘to buy’ into mammahan. As a (+) verb 
mammahan now implies a position for a 
nonspecific object. 

The following sentences will show 
the difference between the NP of the 
sentence and the specific object when the 
parts of the transitive sentence are gradu- 
ally deleted to its most basic elements. 
In other words, the sentence will evolve 
from an open structure to a close struc- 
ture. For example, when peripheral 
elements are removed the sentence Ha 
fahan i lahi i guihan, ‘the man bought 
the fish’ becomes fahan! ‘Buy it!’ In the 
sentence 2.2c I lahi ‘the man,’ the NP of 
the sentence is removed. 

In the sentence below, when the NP 
‘i lahi, ‘the man’ is removed the affix 
ha, ‘he-she’ moved from the VP node to 
the NP. This indicates the obligatory 
position of the NP. Thus, ha which 
was formerly an affix of the VP (sentence 


DEA e 
; " 
det | 
guihan 


fahan . i 


2.22 and 2.2b) is now realized as the 
definite pronoun and the NP of the 
sentence. 

In sentence 2.2d i guihan 'the fish, 
the specific object is removed. 
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2.2d Ha fahan. 
He-she bought (it), | 


In sentence 2.2d i guihan ‘the fish’ 
which is the specific object of the transi- 
tive sentence, is removed. T here is no 
replacement for the specific object ‘it? 
in Chamorro in contrast to English in 
which the pronoun ‘it’ replaces ‘the fish.’ 
In Chamorro the specific object pronoun 
‘it’ is implied in the (-) verb, as in fahan 
‘to buy (it)? Because the implied ‘it’ 
which is the neuter inanimate pronoun in 
English replaces the specific object i 
guihan ‘the fish’ then the specific object is 
also an implied part of the verb. Thus, 
all Chamorro verbs which are ( -) imply a 
position for the specific object Whether 
it is visible or not. Also because: i guihan 
‘the fish’ or the implied ‘it’ is not preced- 
ed by a preposition, it is said to be 
unmarked (-). This is why the specific 
object i is a function of the ( -) verb, which 
is also unmarked (-). They are of the 
same nature. This section proves the 
contrast between the verb category which 
is unmarked (-) and the noun category 
which is marked (+) as in section 2.1 
as contrastive categories or set. The 
following section further illustrates this 
relationship when the verb fahan is 
realized as an NP (the idea subject). 

In sentence 2.2e below ha, the 
personal pronoun which fills the NP is 
removed, and leaves only fahan! ‘Buy!’ 


| 
I 
1 
i 
i 
i 
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VP 
V 
l 
fahan 
a S 
| S p 
V / 
fahan 
2e Buy! 


In diagram 2.2e Fahan! has now filled 
the NP and the exclamation point (!) 
filled the VP function. The verb fahan 
‘to buy’ as one word only fills the NP and 
cannot stand alone. As a sentence its 
barest complete existence is as an impera- 
tive sentence. This is why it needs the 
exclamation point (!). In other words, 
there is no implied declarative fahan 
(or fahan.) because it is a verb first and 
foremost. By filling the NP which is 
unmarked (-) the verb fahan ‘to buy’ 
is distinctively in its natural classification 
and order. Likewise since fahan ‘to buy’ 
fills the NP position, it is also unmarked 
(-): The conclusion confirms the 
existence of a law correlating grammatical 
relation and category as one or that the 
NP which is unmarked (-) correlates to 
the verb category which is also unmarked 
(-). The meaning of the category and 
grammatical relation is joined. A similar 
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o is found in the VP in the 
following section. 

2.4 The noun in the intransitive 
sentence. The parts of the declarative 
intransitive 


are gradually deleted to its most basic 
elements. In other words, the sentence 
will evolve from an open structure to 
a closed structure. For example, when 
peripheral elements are removed the 
sentence Mammahan guihan i lahi ‘the 
man bought some fish,’ becomes 
mammahan ‘he bought something.’ In 
the sentence 2.1c I lahi ‘the man,’ the NP 
of the sentence is removed. 

Setence 2.10 is a declarative 
intransitive sentence since the NP which 
is filled by the third person animate 
pronoun is implied and has a nonspecific 
object. In other words, the third person 


.( ) 
2.1¢ Mammahan guihan. 


bought some fish - 
He-she bought some fish. 


2.ld .Mammahan 


sentence 2.14 Mammahan | 
guihan i lahi ‘the man bought some fish’ | 
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singular heshe’ may or may not be 
visible. Again this also supports that the 
NP is always present. The declarative 
sentence is a- third person sentence. 
Although the. verb fahan ‘to buy’ is 
inherently (-), the application of the man 
affix has converted this verb to an (+) 
verb which no longer implies a specific 
object but instead a nonspecific object. 
It is also further seen when guihan ‘fish,’ 
the noun (N) under the VP node is 
removed. 

Since mammahan now is a-converted 
(+) verb, it cannot move to the NP posi- 
tion. There is no imperative sentence 
Mammahan! To become imperative, the 
indefinite mammahan needs to change to 
fammahan (or  man—the intransitive 
declarative affix—becomes the affix fan) 
asin sentec sentence 2.1e. 


guihan 


. "He-shé bought something." 
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Fan fahan (!) 


or 


eS 


V 


rui. MTM EIC 


AF V 


| | 


fan fahan 


2.1e Fammahan! 
(you) buy something! 


As in the sentence 2.1d, a declarative 
intransitive sentence implies the third 
person singular animate pronoun ‘he-she’ 
as well as ‘something’ or ‘some of the 
thing,’ since fahan ‘to buy it,’ a (-) 
verb, is converted to an (+) verb mam- 
mahan ‘to buy something.’ A verb is 
unmarked (-) first but within this cate- 
gory are the marked (+) and the 
unmarked (-) sets. First, they are verbs, 
then their sub-categorization follows. In 
the previous examples the nature or 
behavior of the NP is shown by removing 
peripheral elements to the left or toward 
the NP. 

Now, the peripheral dines to the 
right or toward the VP are being shown. 
In order to see more into the nature or 
behavior of the VP, mammahan is deleted 
from guihan ‘fish.” This sentence has now 


1 
| 
I 
l 


moved out from a declarative intransitive 
sentence to a declarative or interrogative 
one-word sentence. There is no longer the 
NP branch which is present in the 
previous sentences. Instead only the VP 
remains, but the NP is implied in it. In 


sentence 2.1f mammahan is deleted 
from guihan. 


Guihan. 
Guihan. 
' |t isa fish. ' 
S 


E 


N 
Guihan? 
Guihan? 


2.1F 


' Is it a fish? ' 


There is no contrast here between the 
NP and the VP because ‘it’ and ‘fish’ have 
become one in this sentence. There is 
no contrast here between ‘it’ and ‘fish.’ 
The word sentence guihan has an implied 
NP or third person singular inanimate 
pronoun which is in a membership or 
conditional relationship with the VP. 

It is for this reason that the NP is 
contrastive to the VP. In section 2.1 
the intransitive sentence ‘fish’ as the 
category noun has been proven to be 
preceded by a preposition or marked 
(+). As a sentence the noun guihan’s 
barest complete existence is in a declara- 
tive or an interrogative sentence. By 
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filling the VP, guihan ‘fish’ is distinctively 
in its natural classification and order. 
Likewise since guihan fills: the VP posi- 
tion, it must be also marked (4) which 
correlates to the noun category, implied 
third person, declarative or interrogative 
sentence. This proof also concludes the 
existence of a law correlating grammatical 
relatior and category as one or that 
marked (+) or the VP correlates to the 
noun category. Again category and 
grammatical relation are joined which is 
what meaning is all about. 

2.5 The NP or the subject of the 
sentence. In sentences 2.1a and 2.1b on 
page 4 the noun is proven to be preceded 
or marked (+) with a preposition. In 
section 2.4, the category noun is ex- 
plained as correlated to VP. Since NP and 
the VP correlate to different categories, 
they are contrastive (horizontally and 
vertically). It is the contention of this 
writer that when a noun is chosen to 
become the NP of the sentence as in the 
example of the noun lahi ‘man’ becoming 
the NP of the sentence, it deletes its 
preposition as shown on pages 4 and 5 
and becomes unmarked (-) since the NP 
is unmarked (-).4 The preposition of 
the noun is said to be deleted or have 
become unmarked (-) or.an NP and this 
deleted marker or preposition is recovered 
as an affix or a marker in the VP.° 

The fact that the preposition or some 
marker is deleted and is recovered in the 
VP has bound the VP to the NP, making 
them a contrastive set which explains why 
S > NP+VP} ‘It also demonstrates 
that the deleted preposition which is 
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recovered in the VP has caused the VP 
to correlate to the meaning or classifi- 
cation of a noun or marked category (+). 
This deleted preposition or marker has 
preserved the meaning or classification of 
the noun and kept order in balance or in 
equilibrium. The coincidence or trans- 
formation of the marked (+) category 
nouns becoming an unmarked (—) which 
correlates to the grammatical relation 
NP or the category verb is due to a law 
or principle. To put it another way, both 
marked (+) and unmarked (—) categories 
and grammatical relations have coincided 
and blended but they still have their 
contrastive quality or individuality, due to 
this principle. This explains the active 
set. 

3. The passive set or the vertical 
position. The passive set is representative 
of the following types of sentences which 
are discussed in this section. There are 
statives, passive singular and passive 
plural, topic, passive locative, and com- 
pound or complex sentences. The passive 
set views the relationship of the NP as 
a member (conditional variant) of the VP, 
this phenomenon is discussed in the 
following section which is representative 
of all the sentence types in this set. 

3.1The NP of the passive set. In 
section 2.4 sentence 2.1f, the NP (as the 
idea subject) in a sense has moved out of 
S and instead only the VP remains which 
implies a position for an NP in it. . In 
sentence 2.1f it (inanimate pronoun) 
is implied in the word guihan as a 
sentence ‘It is a fish.’ Since if represents 
an NP under VP and NP is unmarked (-) 


4. In Universals in Éinsuisic Theory, 1968, Charles Fillmore said that each case i: occurs 


only once in a simple sentence. 


5. In Aspects of Syntactic Structure, 1965, Noam Chomsky said that only recoverable deletions are 


permitted in the grammar. 


| 


| 
‘ 
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3 || 

Güihan. Guihan 
2.1c Guihan 


It is a fish. 
fish) is a fish. 


l 
i 


the word guihan, although in the category 
noun it is still a combination of features, 
marked (+) and unmarked (—). Similarly, 
in 2.2e in the word fahan as a sentence 
(you) buy (it) you represents! an NP 


under S and NP is unmarked (=) therefore ` 


it follows that fahan ‘Buy!’ also contains 
` both combination of features, marked (+) 
and unmarked (-). Diagrams 2i1c and 
3.1a and 3.1b show this combination or 
relationship. of features under the VP: 

Sentences 3.1a and 3.1b show that the 
NP of the VP implies the unmarked (-) 
feature in it but a condtional variant. 
The Passive set is on a vertical position 
and -the Active set is on a horizontal 
position. The following horizontal and 
vertical positions show the features 
arrangement. 

The following section demonstrated a 


related sentence type called topic. : 

3.2 Topic sentences or VP emphatic. 
In the following sentence usually an 
animate noun and pronoun fill this 
position. The emphatic pronoun guiya 
‘heshe’ and emphatic NP i lahi ‘the 


man’ fill the VP. 


i 
I 
Es 
i 
i 
t 
| 
i 
! 





3. 1a pallio i saksak. 


The saksak (squirrel 


saksak. 


S 


| 


~~ NP 


Guihan 


3. 1b Guihan esti. 


This (one) is a 
fish. 


Passive Set 
(Vertical positon) 


Active Set 
(Horizontal position) 
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S 


VP 


P 


Guiya 


'3.2a Guiya! 
He-she is the one. 


The NP emphatic is different from the 
NP of the transitive and intransitive 
sentence types in section 2.f.. This NP is 
not in a contrastive relationship with the 


P (emphatic) 


i T V 


3.2b 1 lahi! 
The man is the one! 


which is marked (+), This is further 
demonstrated when peripheral elements 
are added to emphatic guiya ‘he-she’ 
in 3.1c the emphatic i lahi ‘the man’ 


VP but it is a VP or a noun category _ in ‘the fish’ in 3.1e. 


S 
| 
VP 


Pr. (emph.) | | 


3.1¢ Guiya fumahan i guihan 
He-she is (was) the one who bought the fish!- 


det À Af y det NN 
i fahi um fahan i guihan 


3.ld | lahi fumahan i guihan. 


It is (was) the man who bought the fish! 





| 
1 
| 
4 
i 
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det N 
guihan , um 


I guihan, tumats i paatgun! | 
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paatgun 


3.le It is (was) the fish which poisoned the child. 


3.2. Passive markers. There are 
two passive markers in Chamorro, the -in- 
which is called the passive (singular) 
marker and ma- which is called the passive 
(plural) marker. In Topping (1973:246), 
the -in- affix is identified as the goal 
focus and the ma- as the passive marker. 
Safford (1909:91) interprets the infix 
-in- as a marker of past definite or preter- 
ite verb tense. In the passive voice, there 
is really no distinction. between the 


3.2a Singular 


fish is eaten and the fish was eaten. Tense 
in the VP or non-contrastive set has the 
sense of completeness or the establish- 
ment of fact, Tense in Chamorro is more 
like aspect. It represents a particular 
viewpoint. Just as number (singular and 
plural) denotes also a sense of aspect 
and not a quantity. The ‘in’ is an 
agentitive marker, which is usually 
animate and singular. These sentences are 
from Topping (1973:247). 


Lini ' ni paatgun. The child saw the teacher. 


(The teacher was seen by the child.) 





tan t : 
I 


(pass sing) — in li ^i 


3.2b Plural 
Mali ‘i’ i maestru ni famagu'un. 


maestru ni i 








paatigun. 


The children saw the teacher. 
(The teacher was seen by the children.) 
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j 
(pass. pi) P4 — yp e 
pass p M NL prep M 
| | det. j T | 
ma i | masetru ni i famagu'un 


Topping further stated that the subject (logical or by-agentive) can be omitted to give: 


The NP section of 2f is viewed as singular: 


Mali i maestru. 
The teacher was seen. 


But in the singular form the actor/ 
subject must be included because the 
sentence 'Lini ‘i’ i maestru’ is considered 
incompleze.6 Another reason for this is 
that. the passive singular (agent) has 
a strong concept of singularity where the 
VP or non-contrastive set is strongly 
plural. The marked (+) is dominant over 
(-) in the VP or passive set. While in a 
contrastive or active set it is ungram- 
matical to say the transitive sentence 
‘Ma li '' i patgun ni lahi, where ma 
‘they’ is the definite pronoun form. In 
order to function. ma- (+plural) has to 


Malagu i ma'estru gi i gima? 
The teacher ran to the house. 


1 


di — 
74 «73 


maestru gi. 


T | 


Ma lagu i 


shift to the passive set where it actually 
belongs. 

3.3 The passive locative or intransitive 
locative sentence. The passive locatives 
are a set of fossilized forms which begin 
with ma- as in malago, ‘run,’ matto 
‘arrive,’ matachung ‘sit,’ mamokat, ‘walk,’ 
machocho, ‘work.’ (The active locative 
forms are falago ‘to run,’ fatto ‘to arrive,’ 
fatachung ‘to sit,’ famokat ‘to walk,’ 
fachocho ‘to work.’) As in the other 
passive sentences there is only one NP 
in this sentence. The following diagram 
shows this arrangement. 


PP 
sen? a NP 
| rd > 
i 


gima? 


In order for malagu to be activated the causative marker na is added to falago 


but not to malago. 


6. In“Three Prespectivesin the Functional Approach to Syntax," 1975. Susuma Kuno said that it 
is next to impossible for the speaker to emphasize with reference to the by-agentive. 
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| 
. 3.36 Ha nafalago i maestro gi ichalan - 
. He caused the teacher to run in the:street. 





l S 
rd Em f : : 
Y SS = NP. = 
i d a 
| Af. + causative | v l Dét y Prep ef | 
Ha na | falago i maestro . gi i chalan 
34 The verb. adjective or stative tences. The properties or distinctive 


sentences. These words are mainly adjec- 
tives or nouns. However, a marked or 
intransitive verb such as saga ‘place’ 


chocho ‘eat’ can be converted into an 
adjective or stative sentence by affixing 


a possessive pronoun. The following 
sentences demonstrate these passive sets. 
4. Compound and complex sen- 





.3.4a Bonita i paatgun 
The child is pretty. 


features of a word (-,+) bounced off or 
are reflected simultaneously in a larger - 
sentence such as the compound or 
complex sentence. The pattern repeats 
itself over and over again because this 
is a law of relationship, whereby catego- 
ries and grammatical relations are corre- 
lated and meaning is constant intact and 


li | dt 7 — 
pie | i paatgun 
3.4b Bonita na paatgun | 
3:4b Bonita na paatgun | 3.4c Saga-hu 
The beautiful.one is a child or It is my place. 
a (She is a beautiful child) 
| | ! $ 
adj . AE | No | 
| | | | V l Pr 
: ; S = hu 
Bonita na paatgun Saga 
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balanced. Thus when à noun is chosen to 


become the NP of the sentence, it deletes . 


its marker and becomes unmarked (-) 
since the NP is unmarked (-). This 


deleted marker is recovered as an affix 


in the VP. The coincidence of the marked 
(+) become unmarked (-) correlating to 
grammatical relations NP and VP is due 


to a law or principle in the universe. . 


The following sentence demonstrates the 


productiveness of this law eer the — 

2 |, system through the power of reflection. 

' complex sentence set. 

other to form.a world's view of a higher 
system of consciousness and humanity. 


power of reflection. Ls 
The active set is very much representative 


of the Western Cultures and the passive set: 
Rudgard Kip- 


of the Eastern Cultures. 
ling's famous words “East is East and 


4la -Ha fahan i guihan yoo ha polu tatti i pan. 
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West is West and never the Twain shall 
meet” is received as meaning that the 
Eastern and Western cultures are contras- 
tive cultures and therefore retained their 
individuality. But this paper makes a 
further commitment that these cultures 
do meet and are compliments to one 
another as reflected in the compound or 

In the compound, complex sentence, 
it is shown that the active and passive 
sets have joined to form a higher set 


They need each 


.. He-she bought the fish but heshe put back the bread (one the shelf). 











Ha - fahan i guihan 
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Contemporary Chinese Drama: 
Some Observations and Suggestions 
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| Mei-shu Hwang 


A 5 
It is generally agreed that drama refers 
to plays or scripts as works of literature 
whereas theatre refers to the staged form 
of a play and may include movies and 
television in the broader sense: of the 
word. However, this distinction is not 
always observed and drama has been used 
to mean both plays and productions. In 
this paper when the difference between 
_ literature and dramatic performances is 
essential for the sake of clarity, plays 
and scripts will be reserved for the former. 
What is contemporary Chinese;drama? 
By definition it means all existing and 
living dramatic works and theatrical 
performances -that are of Chinese, by 
Chinese, and for Chinese in content, 
form, and spirit.’ It may. include Hua-chit 
or the Dialogue Drama, Kuo-chii—the 
National Theatre or Peking |Opera, 
regional theatres, movies, television, and 
-radio plays. But this paper will: try to 
look into ¿only some aspects of the 
Dialogue Drama and Peking Opera as the 
- representatives of the contemporary 
Chinese theatre. p 


` HUA-CHÜ OR THE DIALOGUE 
"DRAMA 


Plays of the Dialogue Drama (so called. 


i 
i 


OF ) 


because there is usually no song) are poor 
in quality and quantity in comparison 
with the products of contemporary 
fiction and poetry in the Republic of 
China. Why is it so? The censorship of the 
government, which is considered to be a 
serious obstacle by some people, is by 
no means a satisfactory explanation as 
the official regulations apply to poetry 
and fiction as well. In a conference of 
theatre people some writers complained, 
it was reported, that they lacked the 
stimulation and driving force to write for 
the stage and what they wrote for films 
were what the producers ordered, not 
what they wanted to write according to 
their own ideas and ideals. The news- 
papers did not say what kind of stimula- 
tion they needed, but the story seems to 
suggest that the only driving force that 
made them work was money, which, 
unfortunately, was against their con- 
science as writers. Well, artists have to 
eat to live. We can sympathize with them 
in having to labor under financial pres- 
sure. 

But what should be, or could be, the 
true stimulation? A concrete answer can 
be found in an article by Yao I-wei, a 
scholar and playwright. In this article, 
the author talks about his new play 


* 
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entitled Fu Chïngchu, which, he 
remarks, was inspired by A Man for all 
Seasons years ago but the writing was 
delayed simply because of lacking 
sufficient drive to give him the push. 


He had a plan to write one play each year. . 
But afer the completion of his sixth 


- play; A Suitcase, he put down his pen for 
playwriting for years. He says: 


"Although the six plays have been 
published, they are like bubbles in the 
air and are hardly noticed, Then in 
March this year when A Suitcase was 

- put on stage, when I was sitting in the 
last row watching, my thoughts swelled 
like the tide of the sea. I felt that I 
-must continue to write—continue to 

. write the rest of my days. (China 
Daily, December 20, 1977. English 
translation mine.) ` 


It should ‚be added that A Suitcase was 
not the first of his plays produced in 
Taiwan. For instance, The Jade Sculpture 
of the:Goddess of Mercy had not only 


,been staged but filmed and the film won a.. 


.prize in one of the Asian Film Festivals. 
. Yao's case speaks clearly that the best 
“stimulation . 
playwright are the true appreciation of 
the theatre artists and the audiences, 
which could not be measured simply by 
‘the box-office records. The production 
does not necessarily have to be artistically 
and theatrically perfect. That of A 
Suitcase was not a perfection; in fact 
there were artistic and technical failures. 
The actors were all amateurs and some of 
them had never been on stage before. It 


was the sincere attitude and reaction of - 
the production group and the audiences. 


that moved and encouraged Yao to take 

up his pen again for his Fu Ch ‘ing-chu. 
Yao's story may direct our attention 

from playwriting to the theatre per se 


in the Republic of China. 


_ example: 
` June 14, 1977, there were in Taipei more 


and encouragement to a 


the second 
development, especially as this kind of 
failure belonged mostly. to the produc- ° 


I was once 
informed that there have been more than 
two hundred performances at the Nation- 


:al Art Hall alone each year in the past ten 
years or so. That is a pretty good record 


in terms of quantity, For a more concrete 
from November 21, 1976 to 


than eighty performances by. students, 
and about fifty by public groups of 
both amateurs and professionals. (I chose 


"Taipei and this period simply because 


they are most familiar to me.) : 

Thesé productions can be roughly 
divided into three categories: Chinese - 
plays; Western plays, and children's plays. | 
The production style was basically that of : 
the Western realism. Exceptions existed . 
but were too few to be of real signif- : 
icance. In terms of quality, the average . 
perforinance failed to make the audiences . 
buy it, and their failure was. basically 


because of (1) lack of experience and 


theatrical knowledge, (2) sticking to` 
conventions blindly. The first happened : 
to students most of the time; the'second, 

partly to students and mostly to the : 
professional groups. For example, actors 


„would often speak toward the audience 


without reference to the dramatic 
situation of ‘the moment; costumes are 
sometimes used for personal showing off; 
lighting and scenery were either ignored 
or too elaborate to be in keeping with the ` 
plays concerned. Of these two. types of - 
failure, the first is a matter of course and | 
not -to be worried about at all, But 
is dangerous for future. 


tions by: those who thought they knew ` 
theatre in and out and were often mis- 


taken by beginners for good medels. 


Thére was another strange pheno- 
menon: the student productions in 


| 
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Western language were on the: average 
much better than those in Chinese. 
Undoubtedly, the students had better 
knowledge of their mother tongue and 
better understanding of the plays in 


Chinese than they had of the Western: 


languages and plays. 1 do not isuppose 
that students in the foreign language 
departments had better ability in acting 
and could. speak English better than 
Chinese. Why, then, the performances i in 
foreign languages were. superior? One 
possible explanation lies in the quality of 
the scripts. The foreign plays were all 
masterpieces and the Chinese ones not 
only were inferior in quality but mostly 
dealt with subjects stale and out! of date 
that could hardly interest the! actors, 
directors, and audiences. This, indirectly 
but obviously, suggests the lack of good 
Chinese scripts with either something of 
contemporary impact or something of 
universal interest. Of course, the plays 
were not the sole factor to blame; there 
were other factors as well, which will 
be mentioned later. 


] 
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THE PEKING OPERA 

The golden days of this theatre is 
long over. Owing to the efforts of the 
government and old lovers of this theatre 
in the past two decades or so, it looks 
better in health but is still suffering 
from lack of acclimatization to the 
present-day China. Much of the} efforts 
have been made in wrong directions, and 
„the right remedy, to save it has yet to be 
found. For instance, it is at least partly 
a waste of time to feed students in 
primary and high schools with ! ‘Peking 
Opera, with. neither proper adjustment to 
make it suit their taste and interest nor 
sufficient capable hands to carry out the 
work. True, taste and interest can be 
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‘cultivated and the artist does not have to 


please the audiences merely for the sake 
of pleasing them. But as the expression 
goes:. You can lead the horse to the water 
but you can’t make it drink. To save the 
great art of Peking Opera, efforts like the 
above mentioned may lengthen its life for 
a while, but will not bring back its past 
glory. There must be some kind of trans- 
formation or transmigration to give it 
a new life. And for that first we have to 
find out what elements of this theatre 
are still good and what are out of date 
and need to be replaced or remodeled. 

It is generally agreed that the great- 
ness of Peking Opera lies in acting and 
singing. Even during its most glorious 
days, little was said in favor of the scripts. 
Playwrights hesitated to put down their 
names on their work. Of all the available 
Peking Opera scripts, more than 95% are 
anonymous. It is surprising indeed that 
some authors who chose to translate the 
scripts into English would also deny 
their literary value when they knew that 
their English versions were aimed for 
reading pleasure. It is fair to say, how- 
ever, that the scripts of this theatre 
are weak in comparison with the Yüan 
drama and the Novelty or Ch’uan-chi 
plays of the Ming and Ch'ing dynasties, 
or in comparison with the singing and | 
acting of this theatre itself. 

. Quite a number of lovers of this 
theatre have argued that the value of the 
plays lies in their educational function— 
teaching people to be loyal, filial, faithful, 
and righteous. This is not quite true. 
Take for instance one of the most popular 
and well-loved plays—The Fisherman’s 
Revenge. The play is a joy to watch. 
The boat scenes, when well done, are 
beautiful even if they are to be enjoyed 
as pure dance, and the comic episode of 
the boxing master is loved by both old 
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theatergoers and little kids. But to 


massacre a whole family as a means of . 


revenge is not to be encouraged in any 
civilized society. In short, from the point 
of playwriting and moral education, the 
majority of these existing scripts have not 
much to offer.. What is worthy of our 
attention is some of 
conventions and traditions, such as the 
training system, acting style, and stage 
form, which have given meaningful 
influences on Weatern theatre and would 
have much to contribute to the growth of 
a future theatre of China. For the 
convenience of analysis these aspects will 
be discussed in connection with my 
.suggestiaons for a new theatre of China in 
. the following section. 


A New National Theatre 
It is a difficult age in the development 


of Chirese. drama: the old National 
Theatre is declining and the new one is 


not-yet mature and strong enough to 


stand up. What is worse, neither are 
well liked. But how to develop a new 
theatre of China? To answer the question 
properly, it is necessary to look into the 
social, economic, educational, psychologi- 
cal as well as the theatrical conditions and 
changes in China, which would take the 
effort of more than one scholar. In the 
present paper I only venture to approach 


the problem from the theatrical point of 


view. 

It has often been pointed out that the 
traditional theatre of China is composed 
of literzture, music, and dance, and the 
stage is very simple in design and 
structure. Should the future theatre of 
China develop in the same direction? My 
answer is in the affirmative. Historically, 


its popularity in the past is a good. 
evidence for such a combination; theoreti- 


the theatrical. 


.at their control. 


.cally, this unique combination agrees with 
the modern conception of the total . 


theatre. With this much sure, we may 
now briefly examine some fundamental 
aspects of this theatre: plays and 
playwriting, music and musical instru- 
ments, stage and stage devices, ang the 


training system. 


Plays and Playwriting 


Structually traditional Chinese plays 


have gone through very little significant . 


changes in basic form since not only the 
Yüan drama but Tung's Western Chamber 


of the Speech-and-Song Literature. The 


development of plot and characterization 
are two very important techniques in 
drama and fiction that have a story to tell. 
But these techniques seem never to have 
been emphasized by’ Chinese writers in 
the past. The modern Chinese novelists 
have greatly benefited by learning from 
Western masters, but very few Chinese 
playwrights have been able to borrow 
from the West. 

Language is an essence in any form of 
literature; so is it in drama as a form of 
literature or theatre art. The language in 
the traditional drama of China is basically 


. verse; even the prose portion is not of 


everyday speech. . In drama, not only 
must the language be living but it must 
be easy for the audience to follow as 
they can hear every word and sentence 
once and once only, at a speed not 
Furthermore, from the 
viewpoint of intelligibility, the use of 


language in the classical Chinese plays is . 


even more difficult than that in the new 
ones, as we all know that a line sung is 
not so easy to understand as a line 
spoken. If music continues to be an 
esseritial element of future Chinese drama, 
special attention must be directed to this 
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aspect. The present practice of projecting 
the sung lines on a screen by the side of 


the Peking Opera stage is by no means 


a legitimate theatrical device. The decline 
of K'un-ch'ü is an evidence and a strong 
warning. 
This of course does not mean that we 
. should give up the poetic language. 
Poetry does not necessarily mean lines in 
regular meter and rhyme. The classical 
and modern Chinese poetry has each its 
own beauty; and the rise of the latter 
indicates the change of interest or taste 
among the contemporary ! Chinese. 
Language is an important tool: In the 
future theatre of China, a new form of the 
Chinese language must be introduced. 


| 
| 
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Music and Musical anetramients 


. 
Closely related to the poetic! language 
is music. But what is meant here is not 


the musicality of the language, but the 


music that accompanies the songs. In the 
history of Chinese theatre, music has 
undergone the greatest change. The 


Peking Opera music, known as Hsi-P'i. 


and Erh-huang tunes, beat the K'un-ch'u. 
music and took the crown of National 
Theatre from the latter many years ago, 


but these "new" tunes are no longer liked 


by the majority of Chinese, especially the 
n generation. Old lovers of Peking 

Opera have tried to persuade young 
people to like these tunes, yet the result 


shows that such offorts are mostly. 


wasted. Theatre is a living thing, not an 
antique shop or museum. We need some 


new music to enrich the future theatre 


of China, a new music that grows out of 
its native soil. 1 

Like music, musical instruments 
should be improved too, not that the 
traditional are not good, but that when 
new ones are available and could do a 
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‘lack of 


better job, they should be introduced and 
tried and assimilated. There were changes 
before. Why can’t further changes be 
attempted in the future? 


Stage and Stage Devices 


The simplicity of the classical Chinese 
stage has been praised by some out- 
standing modern Western dramatists, and 
many Chinese lovers of this theatre have 
argued strongly against any change of this 
stage form, such as adding scenery and 
lighting to it. Should the future theatre 
of China preserve the same simplicity? The 
problem has to be handled from two 
points of view: the Heure and the 
historical. 

In nature, the duplicity of classical 
Chinese drama is very different from that . 
of some modern Western theatre. The 
Chinese simplicity is to me an unfortunate 
fortune, a great wealth resulting from the 
sufficient competition and 
stimulation to make it change. The 
elimination of representational scenery in 
some modern Western theatre rose as a 
reaction against the theatre of illusion of - 
Naturalism and Realism. -The mention 


of Western theatre seems irrelevant here... . 


But I hope that a comparative look at 
the development of theatre in both the 
East and West, especially as the latter ` 
has a more detailed historical record, may ' 
throw a new light on the TU of the. E 
theatre in China. . 
The Western theatre. started with a 
very simple platform in the open air, then 
a roof was added, and then the whole 
theatre was moved inside a building. The 
painted scenery of realistic nature were - 
indebted to the invention of the perspec- 
tive techniques in painting. The fourth- 
wall notion of illusion, the fast smooth. 
shifting of sets by the use of such devices 
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as revo:ving stages and wagons, the 
fantastic lighting techniques, etc. came as 
the benefits of modern scientific inven- 
tions. But such a development would not 
be possible without the accompanying 
social and economic factors. In the 
Western world, after the age of patronage, 
theatre, like other arts, had to struggle to 
survive through artistic and commercial 
competition. Though the artistic quality 
may not go hand in hand with commercial 
values, commercialism has, directly and 
indirectly, contributed to the develop- 
ment of the Western theatre. 

In China, performances of drama were 
basically used to celebrate happy 
occasions like birthday and marriages. 
Very few people would regard theatre as 
a serious or worthy art. It was financially 
poor and little money was spent to 
develop the stage and stage devices. 
In its history there is no record of 
designers. (There have been no directors 
either, which could be one of the main 
reasons why the Peking Opera has become 
basically a theatre of actors.) The stage 
thus remains a simple platform, except 
that of the theatre in the palace and of 
the commercial theatre in big cities like 
Shanghai where, it is interesting to notice, 
some of the Peking operas used sets, 
lighting, machines, and even movies for 
special effects. In nature, this pattern 
of development in Chinese theatre agrees 
with that of the West. 

I do not know how scenery and 
lighting were used in the productions 
of Peking Opera in the commercial 
theatres in Shanghai and exactly why 
such practices were blamed as illegitimate. 
According to what I have witnessed of 
their uses in Peking operas in Taipei, the 
devices more often than not did damage 
to the shows as a result of poor, improper 
design. We must not question the value 


of modern theatrical devices because of 
such bad examples. Instead we should 
study these devices and experiment with 
more productions. There is no reason to 
stand against anything blindly simply 
because that thing was not there before. 

In connection with the introduction 
of new stage equipment and techniques, 
we should at the same time have new 
theatre architecture. It is true that the 
glory of the traditional theatre of China 
was achieved on a simple platform and 
modern dramatists must continue to 
fight against physical difficulties. How- 
ever, it is also true that we need, and 
can afford, to have new theatre facilities 
that could offer better. chance to try out 
new devices and ideas. Drama is different 
from fiction and poetry; it takes more 
than the pen and needs the team work of 
different talents to realize its purpose and 
function in the society. 

But there is one thing which is much: 
more important than any good theatre 
architecture and equipment. No matter 
how excellent the facilities are, they are 
nothing if no artists are there to make use 
of them. In the future development, a 
new training system must be established 


to -produce capable theatre artists, 
dancers, musicians, and also theatre 
critics. 


The Training System 


Traditional Peking Opera actors had 
very strict training. The only comparable 
Western theatre I can think of is Jerzy 
Grotowski's “poor theatre,” perhaps 
better known as the Polish Laboratory 
Theatre. The strict training of Peking 
Opera is not only important to the 
theatre, but a sign of respect to the art. 
This tradition, therefore, should be 
preserved in our future development. 
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But theatre requires other trained 
talents as well, such as playwrights, 
directors, composers, musicians, designers, 
producers, and theatre managers. Most of 
these are not included in the traditional 
training system of Peking Opera. Since 
there are no directors, designers, techni- 


cians, and composers in the : classical: 


theatre, it is only natural that they find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to introduce 
new music, new stage devices, and new 
production ideas. The new |training 
programs in the departments of theatre 
. and drama of our colleges and universities 
have made up for some of the short- 
comings of the old system, but the 
programs are not systematically planned 
and effectively and thoroughly carried 
out. For instance, theatre management is 
still not available, which, in the future 
development, is one of the most impor- 
tant factors to the success of a, modern 
theatre. 


CONCLUSION ` 


It goes without saying that in:history, 
both East and West theatre has been 
an effective means of education as well 
as a form of entertainment, and the latter 
function must come first even when a 
play is aimed to teach or to preach. In 
order to achieve this double purpose, 
theatre must use the living language and 
deal with contemporary themes and 
stories, or old stories with contemporary 
significance to its audience. The Peking 
Opera is a good vehicle for dramatizing 
histories and legends, but it would be very 
difficult to present or represent contem- 
porary life in the traditional costumes and 
acting style. The Dialogue Drama would 
not have such a limitation. However, 
in the making of a new total | theatre 
of China, these two theatres of old and 
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new must work in close cooperation. 
Though Peking Opera as it is has ceased 
to be functional to the majority of 
Chinese as a means of both entertainment 
and education, it must continue to exist 
to provide traditional artistic and cultural 
references for as long as the theatre in the 
making needs them. The Dialogue Drama, 
though knowing not exactly what nourish- 
ment to take from its native soil of 
Chinese culture and at the same time 
hesitating to copy from the West, has also 
something to ‘offer in terms of new 
techniques and ideas. 

It takes a strong army of talents to 
rebuild a National Chinese Theatre of 
literature, music, and dance, and the task 
is much beyond the strength of the 
existing theatre and drama departments 
and training centers, which are insuffi- 
cient in quality and quantity. Ideally, 
something like schools or departments of 
performing arts should be set up, with 
overall planning to bring together talented 
people interested in music, dance, and 
theatre. Such schools or departments 
should be established as soon as possible 
to meet, for instance, the great demand of 
capable hands to take good care of the 
culture centers consisting of a library, 
a music hall, and a theatre the government 
has decided to build in every city and 
town in Taiwan now. A training system 
of this nature is also essential in the 
promotion of our movies and television. 
And the responsibility of the great task 
must be shared by all people in the 
Republic of China. 

I have the impression that Asian 
countries other than China are experi- 
encing similar difficulties in theatre devel- 
opment—of how to continue the tradition 
and at the same time what to borrow 
from outside without affecting the native 
color of their own culture. In this 
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tentative analysis I tried to offer what I 
know of the Chinese theatre for our guest 
scholars’ reference, and at the same time 
sincerely invite your valuable comments 


and would like very much to know the 
contemporary theatre situations in your 
countries. 


Literary Translation 
in Taiwan and the Academe 


| (Z 


Paradoxically, the state of literary 
translation in Taiwan today seems both 
gratifying and precarious. On one hand, 
all outer signs indicate—though ‘I hasten 
to add that my impressions are anything 
but scientific! — that translated works 
are enjoying a profitable market. Read 
the publisher’s ads in the newspaper 
and you marvel at the speed with which 
new translations or reprints of old or both 
are being turned out. Browse the book- 
stores and you probably run into more 
titles than you ever imagined. From 
Star Wars and Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind to The Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man and The Life of Samuel 
Johnson: you only have to name it. 

A closer scrutiny, however, reveals 
the other side of the story; latent under 
the booming prosperity are problems 
of grave consequence. I refer to (1) 
the lack of long-term plans, (2) the 
overemphasis on immediate , , market 
values, and (3) the need for informed 
translation criticism. ^ As might be 
expected in such matters, these are closely 
related problems, but in general they 
reflect the negligence or irresponsibility 
respectively of the translator, the 
publisher, and the critic, “Where does the 
reader come into the picture?” one may 
ask. Well, he doesn't. Besieged by piles of 
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translations that usually reflect the 
mercenary bent of the publisher and the 
whimsical mood of the translator, the 
unguided reader—poor fellow that he is— 
often stumbles in futile search of works of 
enduring value. 

Now when I said long-term plans, I 
had in mind, of course, the translators 
collectively. I am not pleading, however, 
for formal, rigid yokes to be imposed 
on individual translators; only too clearly 
have human cultural achievements shown 
us why individual talents must be allowed 
to spark freely. Nor am I condoning, not 
to mention advocating, the loathsome 
practice falsely called “collaboration” 
among those translators intent on 
hastening the birth of a certain foreign 
bestseller; in so doing they merely pro- 


: claim its death. But I do believe that, 


considering the enormous jobs before us 
and the scarce resource at our disposal, 
translators ought to contemplate some 
kind of coórdination among themselves. 
Its purpose is to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication of labor and, more important, 
to form a focus and sense of direction 
in their'common pursuit. For everyone 
to pick up a book at random and translate 
it, is merely to invite confusion and cause 
waste. 

The way things are going today, the 
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second problem, I fear, may never be 
solved. Assessing the situation of literary 
translation in the United States a few 
years ago, Professor Gregory Rabassa has 
this heartening thing to say:? 


Many times enlightened publishers will 
put out a foreign author knowing that 
the book will probably be a financial 
loss but considering it a prestigious 
duty. as in the case of most volumes of 
poetry. Translators are in good com- 
pany. 


Our translators~and readers—are less 
fortunate. Short of a miracle the en- 
lightened publisher is not likely to be 
forthcoming. But instead of waiting for 
the miraculous to happen, we can and 
should try to educate the reader. When 
he knows what to choose, so will the 
publisher. 

This leads us to the consideration of 
the third problem. Translation criticism, 
ideally, should serve two functions: 
first, to point out the merits (and 
demerits) of the original in its own 
literary tradition and milieu; and second, 
to assess the extent to which the transla- 
tion has successfully approximated the 
original in such intricate yet essential 
matters as mood, tone, and style. The 
delinquent attitude and practice of most 
of our publishers and translators today 
cry out for serious works in this direction. 
For once a foreign master-piece has been 
rendered into Chinese, chances are that 
the Chinese version is here to stay, 
ünchallenged; given the small market of 
Taiwan, the prospect of any other 
publisher launching a second attempt of 
translation is practically nil, however 
superior this may be, to the first one. 
On judicious, rigorous criticism, there- 
fore, Linges our only hope for quality 
control. 


So far we have been discussing in 
general terms the ways and means to hold 
the problems in check. Unless a certain 
misconception that lies at their root is 
removed, however, these problems will 
always be with us. It is commonly 
believed that it takes little more than a 
good command of two languages to 
be a good translator. Few—including 
practicing translators— take the profes- 
sion of literary translation seriously; 
respect for translation as a discipline is 
unheard of. Now may be the time to ask, 
Is literary translation the easy job people 
make it to be? All conscientious 
translators, it may be safely assumed, 
proceed from the premise or understand- 
ing that they are about to attempt the 
impossible. Whatever the original work 
and however hard they may rack their 
brains, their translation will always be 
something different from the original— 
often believed to be inferior, perhaps 
occasionally superior, but never the same. 


Why? 
In his essay  "Impossibilities of 
Translation," Professor Werner Winter 


offers some explanation. Contrary to 
common belief, he tells us, even “the 
immediate, denotative meaning of the 
original utterance," the least complex 
aspect of a language, cannot with ease 
be rendered into another tongue. Since 
form and content are inseparable, the 
one changes when the other alters. If 
this is the case with plain language, how 
much more futile would the endeavor be - 
to transfer the sum total of the connota- 
tive meaning upon which generally rests 
the life of a piece of literature? *Com- 
pletely exact translation," then, could 
never be attained. Hence his conclusion: 
“Decisions must be made [in translation] 
as to what to sacrifice, what to pre- 
serve."? He goes on to offer ina diagram 
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what he considers the hierarchy of 
properties to be preserved, which need 
not concern us here, but the point is 
well taken and its implication instructive. 
Insofar as is possible, the ideal translator, 
like the ideal reader, should be well- 
grounded in the study—the art of ap- 
preciation—of literature, for how'else can 
he be expected to make the right choice 
when called on to do so? | 

The view is shared by Jean Paris, who 
in a different context argues that a 
translation may sometimes be more 
difficult than and superior to the origi- 
nal:5 l 


The translator must retrace the initial 
` intuition, the root of the work; he'must 
devote his whole intelligence: and 
sensitivity to the research of what 
may have been for the poet, a mere 
illumination, a gift from the gods. . 
as long as translation demands elements 
of. genuine criticism, it is very like a 
comment; as long as we [translators] 
have to choose among several possible 
solutions, to select the all-embracing 
one, it may well happen that the trans- 
lated poem is better than the original, 
more revealing, closer to the Ideal mer 


In short, a critic, an analyst, a linguist, 
a poet—the translator has to be all these. 
dg prove his point, which he insists 
js not “utopian,” Paris goes on to recount 
how in Edgar Allan Poe's “The Raven," 
'"the Form [Ideal]: . had given . it 


successively its length, nature, tone, leit- 


themes, 
296 


motiv, characters, symbols, 
movement and meters.’ Following 
this order defined by Poe himself (in 
"The Philosophy of Composition' ’), the 
translator may profitably “establish the 
hierarchy of the elements which absolute- 
ly must be represented, and of the ones 
which could possibly be sacrificed. . . . "7 
We may have reservations over the 
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uncritical manner in which Paris accepts 
Poe's confession, but again this goes to 
show that, for a would-be translator, 
training in literary appreciation is a 
prerequisite. 

This is where the academe comes into 
the picture. In theory, if not in actual 
fact, the academician versed in two 
languages and endowed with solid scholar- 
ship should make an ideal translator. He 
may contribute his share independently 
or, better yet, take part in a longrange 
translation project (under the auspices 
of, say, a self-respecting university)? with 
a clear focus and well-defined aims. In 
the meantime, let him also help enlighten 
the general reader by showing-not just 
telling-what is good translation and what 
is not. Only with the enthusiastic partici- 
pation in all fronts by qualified acade- 
micians, I submit, can the air be cleared 
in our plagued world of literary transla- 
tion. The question, then, is, How do we 
enlist the assistance of the academic 
circle? But before any answer is attempt- 
ed, we must ask, first, What keeps 
qualified scholars away from the practice 
of translation? Only when we have 
located the bane of the present system 
can we offer suggestions that may be 
workable. 

Earlier in the paper I alluded to the 
misconception about translation, that 
there is nothing to it, that it is something 
any bilingual can perform with reasonable 
felicity. The misconception results in a 
attitude that holds literary 
translation in contempt. I need only to. 
_ cite a few current practice in the academe., 
" The translation of foreign literature, what- 
‘ever the stature of the original work, 
however meticulously and scholarly done. 
is simply unacceptable as basis for 
promoting college teachers of foreign 
literatures. Let us imagine an ambitious, 
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young scholar who makes up his mind 
to devote the best of his life to the 
translation of the complete works of 
Shakespeare. When at long last his dream 
is fulfilled, he may find himself holding 
the same old position that he held when 
he started out decades ago, Item number 
two: ail our M. A. programs in foreign 
literature—and there are quite a few of 
them—require of their candidates a 
master’s thesis; the requirement cannot be 
fulfilled by substituting even a respectable 
Chinese translation of a respectable piece 
of foreign literature. Item number three: 
“Literature in translation,” a useful and 
eye-opening course on many a prestigious 
campus, has never been contemplated for 
inclusion in our college literature cur- 
riculum—even though European litera- 


tures are taught here in English transla- 
tion. The merits of translation have for. 
too long a time been unduly neglected, 
even by people within the academe. 

It is clear, then, that unless these 
people are brought to understand literary 
translation as the academic as well as 
artistic endeavor that it is, and unless 
literary translation gains the attention and 
respect that it deserves, there can be 
no hope of improving the current 
situation. In Professor Rabassa's words:? 


It [translation] follows, it serves, it is 
the squire of arts, but it was Sancho 
Panza who made Don Quixote possible. 


What we urgently need today is such a 
conceptual breakthrough. 


NOTES 


1. A more ambitious and "scientific" study, now being contemplated by this writer, would include, 
among other things, surveys and interviews to define the relationship among reader, translator, and 


publisher. 


2. Gregory Rabassa, “If This Be Treason: Translation and Its Possibilities," The American Scholar, 


44, Mo. 1 (Winter 1974-75), 38-39. 


3. Werner Winter, “Impossibilities of Translation,” in The Craft and Context of Translation, ed. 
William Arrowsmith and Roger Shattuck (Austin: The University of Texas Press, 1961), pp. 72-74. 


4. “In order to achieve maximum equivalence,” 


says Winter (p. 76), “we should match the following 


prop2rties of the original in the order indicated by the arrows": 


(b) position in specific line, etc.; 
(c) arrangement in specific order. 


I. Semantic: (a) direct; (b) associative 
+ 
Il. Formal: (1) overt; (2) distributional; 
| (a) metre; (no) peak position 
(b) rhyme; 
` (c) sound. 
5. Jean Paris, “Translation and Creation,” in The Craft and Context of Translation, p. 63. 
6. Paris, p. 66. 
7. Paris. p. 66. 
8. 


A few years back the National Institute of Compilation and Translation initiated a courageous 


project to translate American literary masterpieces into Chinese; we are still looking forward to the 


outcome. 
9. Rabassa. p. 39. 
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Creative Writing, Cultural. 
Roots and Social Backgrounds 


Where there is no culture, thére is no 
literature. ‘It is, therefore, reasonable to 
assume that advanced literature only takes 
place in highly civilized areas and coun- 
tries. Literature is the child of ‘culture; 
without culture, where is literature to be 
found? 

China, a country with five thousand 
years of civilization, has its earliest work 
of literature, The Book of Poetry. The 
Book of Poetry, which originally consisted 
of more than three thousand individual 
poems, was deleted and revised into three 
hundred pieces by Confucius. Otherwise, 
we have reasons to assume it to be more 
varied and abundant, The earliest Chinese 
cultural canon, however, is not The Book 
of Poetry but The Book of Changes. The 
Book of Changes had signs of divination 
with verse commentary at first; later, 
these signs of divination were taken into 
words. It was said that Fu Hsi ( {R # ) 
designed the Octagrams (Ad ), who 
"Looking above observed signs: in the 
heaven, ee down on earth acquired 
laws from Observed the beautiful 
feathers and bodies of birds and animals, 
and induced images which are relevant to 
the things around him.” In this light, it 


1 


is obvious that the Chinese culture doesn't 
spring from myth but, instead, from 


scientific positivism and integration. Who . 


was Fu Hsi? According to Tz'u-hai 
(8t 1& ), he was one of the Three Emper- 
ors; he not only designed the Octagrams 
but also invented certificate writings, 
taught his subjects fishing, raising cattles, 
made his capital at Ch'en ( BR), reigned 
for one hundred and fifty years and 
passed down his descent for fifteen gen- 
erations—for around 1260 years. After 
Fu Hsi had completed the Octagrams, 
Emperor Wen ( X E ) made commentaries 
on the signs of divination, the Duke of 
Chou ( ÆA ) provided explications of 
them in turn, while Confucius organized 
these materials into a complete book. 
The Book of Changes was not only the 
first of the Six Classics ( A% ), but also 
the root of Chinese culture—a culture 
which is universe-centered and humanitar- 
ian in itself, integrating both the scientific 
and human elements. 

The Book of Changes was to be adopt- 
ed, later on, by two schools of thinkers. 
One of them is embodied in the philoso- 
phy of Lao Tzu's Tao-te-ching ( 35 $8 f& ). 
The Book of Changes begins with the 
"Great Ultimate" ( AX#k) rather than 
"Wu-chi" (f&H&R). Lao Tzu knew well 
about the creation of the universe and the 
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development of Nature. He said, 


“As the origin of heaven and earth is 
nameless, so the Mother of all things is 
nameable.” ` 


“Tao gives birth to One, One gives birth 
to Two, Two gives birth to Three, 
Three gives birth to all the myriad 
things.” 


“There was an obscure and perfect 
reality, before heaven and earth came 
into teing. It stood alone and under- 
went no change. 


It reached everywhere and never ran its 
course, It may be regarded as the 
Mother of things. I do not know its 
name, I call it the Zao. Making an 
effort to name it, I call it: the Great. 
. The geat is the departing; the departing 
is the remote; the remote is the return- 
ing Therefore Tao is great, heaven is 
great, earth is great, and the kings are 
also great. In the country there are 
four that are great, and the king residing 
in it is one of them. The laws of men 
are given by earth; the laws of earth 
come from heaven; heaven takes its laws 
from Tao; the law of Tao is of itself." 


The passages cited above could be re- 
garded as explanations of The Book of 
Changes. 

Nevertheless, Lao Tzu doesn't talk 
about humanity alone, nor does he con- 
centrate.on other details. It is well said 
that "tke more subtle a theory is, the 
fewer supports it can invoke." And the 
guideline by which people communicate 
with heeven and earth is “effortlessness” 
(4&5 )—following the laws of Nature 
without exerting any human force against 
it Some people misunderstood and even 
distorted Lao Tzu's view of “effortless- 
ness" for being negative and passive. It is 
the ignorance that brings forth the distor- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the “Great 
Effort" comes from “effortlessness.”’ So 


Lao Tzu was heard as saying, "Ruling a 
big kingdom is like cooking a small fish." 
This is a matter of order and method, not 
that of basic principles and theories. 

Another important tenet which takes 
its origin from The Book of Changes is the 
Humanism of Confucius. Because of 
Confucius' emphasis on the public rela- 
tionship and the easiness of his theory, 
Confucianism became a basic and preva- 
lent canon of Chinese culture since 
Emperor Wu (#7) of Han dynasty. 
Confucius has quite a different idea from 
Lao Tzu regarding the formation of 
the Universe and the development of the 
laws of Nature, so he asked Lao Tzu for 
instruction many a time. And he also 
said, “I am quite at a loss what Tao is, 
I hold just the opposite of the idea you 
initiated before; I don't know anything 
between the heaven and the earth." 

These two tenets have such a great 
impact upon Chinese literary works that 
we may say, the Chinese literary works 
before the Buddhism are either Con- 
fücianism or Taoism, each complements 
the other, and, therefore, is conducive to 
the flourishing of Chinese literature. 

In Chinese literary history two famous 
poets, Li Po (44 ) and Tu Fu ( &E Hi), 
were all full-fledged writers when Chinese 
literature had not yet developed into a 
triangular balance among Buddhism, 
Confucianism and Taoism. Li Po is a 
perfect poet of Taoism, while Tu Fu is a 
typical Confucianist poet. Tu Fu’s great 
concern about the fate of the nation and 
his loyalty to the throne are as immortal 
as Li Po’s graceful mind of transcending 
tranquility. 

After Buddhism was introduced into 
China, we can find that the introspectively 
meditative ( XE €WxEIR] ) culture of India 
has a covert similarity with the somewhat 
pragmatic meditation of the Taoists. Yet 
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the meditation of the Chinese people is 
more creative than that of India; the 
Chinese pursue a higher cultural level—the 
level of eternity. Lao Tzu's state of mind 
is exemplified in the following statement: 
“Without going out of your door, you can 
know the ways of the world. Without 
peeping through your window, you can 
see the way of heaven." And Kuang 
Chen-tzu's state of mind is: "My gleam is 
commingled with that of the sun the 
moon, and follows the heaven and the 
earth as its guideline." Both of them are 
in harmony with the universe, they are 
not after the so-called emptiness ( EW ). 
This is the peculiarity of Indian and 
Chinese Culture—having the similar Ways 
of meditation for different purposes. 
“Buddhism is assimilated into ‘Chinese 
culture when it is disseminated to China.” 
Post-Buddhistic Chinese culture witnesses 
the union of Buddhism and the original 
Chinese culture heritage. Since Buddhism 
and Chinese culture are united together, 
the former naturally has an influence 
upon the latter, yet there is no conflict 
but harmony of their ways of Meditation. 
The only difference is in their final goals. 

Now I give three pieces of poetry that 
are influenced respectively by Taoism, 
Confucianism and Buddhism as examples. 
The first is the “Poem on Retirement” 
( RE ) of a Taoist, Ch'en T’uan ( BRE ): 


I have been wandering in this mundane 
world for several decades. 
Looking back upon the past years, all 
the green mountains I had seen often 
came into my dreams. | 

Though the purple medallion is putple, 
Iam almost as tired as sleepy.  ; 

A noble family, though rich, is not as 
good as a poor family. : 

In sorrow, I heard the clattering of 
swords in support of the Monarch. 

In grief, I listen to the peaceful and 
intoxicating music. 
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I brought with me my old books for 
retirement; 

Wild flowers and singing birds give me 
the feeling of spring-time alike. 


According to Tz'u-hai ( &tif$ ), Ch'en 
T'uan ( BR# ) is a poet of Sung dynasty. 
When he secluded himself on Mt. Hua 
(#1), he slept for a hundred days 
without having any food. Since Ch'in 
and Han of the Five dynasties whenever: 
there was a revolution he frowned and 
worried about it, and not until T'ai-tsung 
(A ) came into throne did he relax in 
a smile and say, “At last, the situation of 
the world could be stable from now on.” 
So we can realize that Ch’en T’uan is a 
noble Taoist of transcendence who had 
indeed attained to the state of Lao Tzu. 
His feeling of sleepiness as indicated in his 
poem is not the senseless kind of sleep 
that we usually mean, but the way of 
meditation to search for the truth. This 
is the way how the Taoists and the 
Buddhists behave themselves and the only 
way to reach the state of “Six 
Revelations" ( 7x38 ). 

Ch'en T'uan is an intellectual belong- 
ing to the escapist school ( IH TEY% ) rather 
than the secularist ( A Ej ) like Chu-Ké 
Liang (339%) and Liu Chi (8# ). 
His philosophy of life and cosmos is fully 
vindicated in the poem "Retirement." 

"Wild flowers and singing birds give 
the feeling of spring alike" is an idex to 
the state of mind which signified in itself 
a unison of providence, earth and man. 
When he heard that T'aitzu becoming 
king he said: “At last, the situation of the 
world could be stable from now." That is 
because he took upon himself a perfect 
law (what Taoist called the ultimate good 
of heaven ( K# ) very well. The second 
example is Tu Hsiin-hé’s “Reflection on 
the Current World”: 
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I hold on to my cottage because of the 
current upheaval. 
Be the flax my robes and my hair turns 


grey. 

Taxes are paid notwithstanding my farm 
is wasted and unplanted; 

Now and then I pick up wild vegetables, 
with roots, and boil them for my 
meals, 

The raw twigs, with their green leaves, 
bu-n in my furnace. 

Even in this most secluded place in the 
mcuntain, you have no ways to 
escape being drafted and taxed. 


He attempted to avenge himself on his 
. enemies, but died of illness before he 
could start his vengeance. Hsün-hé was 
good at poems in general and court 
poems in particular, and was regarded as 
the representative of the literary style 
prevalent in the late T'ang dynasty. He 
had written a book entitled T'ang-feng 
Chi. The whole of "Reflections upon the 
Current World" delineates the suffering of 
the populace, representing the same Con- 
fucian humanism as reflected later in Tu 
Fu's poems such as “Ping-ch’é-hsing” and 
"Shih-hao-l" (AHE), “Ch’uei-lao-pieh” 
( #2259) etc. We should not regard him 
as a Taoist simply because he named 
himself "Chiou-hua-shan-jen" ( AU A). 
The same principle hold for the fact that 
Su Tung-po is not a Buddhist, though he 
is so named. The third example is Huei 
Neng, the Sixth-descent Master of Eastern 
Land Zen Buddhism, who wrote the fol- 
lowing poem: 


Bothi tree is not itself a tree; 

Nor :s a shining mirror a toilet. 

Originally there were no such things as 
trze and toilet, f 

How could they incur dust on them? 


Huei Neng was not an intellectual; his 
learning was much more inferior to Shen 


Hsiu, his competitor for Mastership, but 
by this poem of piercing insight he was 
made successor to the Fifth-descent 
Master. Why did the Master make this 
decision? Because Huei Neng had gained 
the Buddhist truth in the poem, Wu 
(nothingness). The philosophy of Wu, in 
fact, is the same as “Wu-chi”? in Chinese 
philosophy. ‘“Wu-chi” is the initial stage 
of the “Great Ultimate," the state before 
the Universe is in shape. This state is 
imageless and formless. After attaining 
the state of the Great Ultimate, Yu ( É ), 
it then has images and forms; myriads of 
lives are called into existence, human 
beings and civilizations successively ensue 
them. The Chinese have gained the 
knowledge of Wu long time ago; the 
record may be traced back to Lao Tzu's 
“Life comes from nothingness." However, 
civilization begins with Yu. That is why 
The Book of Changes begins with Ch'en 
and K’un, which generate endless formula- 
tion of life with unlimited changes. This 
is the law of the creation and develop- 
ment of the .universe, and also the 
constant Way regulating the vicissitudes of 
human affairs. The Taoists lay much 
emphasis on the laws of the universe and 
nature while the Confucian on human 
relationships. The greatness of Buddhism 
lies in the state of "Wu-chi" manifested 
in the poem by the Sixth-descent Master, 
Huei Neng. The correlation of substance 
and function exists between Wu (nothing- - 
ness) and Kun; if one does not compre- 
hend this, one cannot solve problems. 
The Book of Changes deals with this 
specific relation and emphasizes its unified 
employment. This is the unique trait of 
Chinese civilization and the crystalline 
wisdom of the Chinese people. It is the 
true Taoist, who can really grasp this 
cultural idiosyncracy, not the Taoist 
priests and their followers. - 
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Literature is the blossoming of 
culture, and culture is the fountain 
of literary creation; therefore,: literary 
works are valuated by its relevance to the 
cultural norm. The three poems 1 quoted 
above are concrete examples of the rela- 
tion between literature and culture. 

While cultural heritage has a ‘substan- 
tial bearing upon the creative writings of 
an age, so is social background a fer- 
menting factor for literary creativity. 
Literature reflects reality; literary styles 
and contents are largely decided by the 
contemporary social milieu. For instance, 
Tu Fus “Ping-ch’éhsing” (Chariots) 
mirrors the wartime commotions in his 
time; Tu. Hsiin-hé’s “Reflection upon the 
Current World” presented the social struc- 
ture and background of late T’ang and 
the Five dynasties. | 

"What I said above is just a preliminary 
survey of the basic problems of literature. 
Now, extensive exposition is required. 


Contemporary Chinese Culture 
And Social Structure : 

Ever since Emperor Wu of Han 
dynasty, Chinese culture has had unilateral 
development, that is, the ‘unique 
flourishing of Confucian humanism. Its 
development in turn led to the negligence 
of the inherent scientific spirit and the 
unifying force of Chinese culture; Year 
after year, Chinese science has become 
stagnated, and, eventually, lagged! Until 
the May Fourth Movement, 1919, intel- 
lectuals who had studies in Europe and 
America, aware of the degeneration of the 
Chinese science, bellowed forth the 
slogan: "Democracy! Science!" In fact, 
democrary and science had always been 
the underlying elements in Chinese 
culture. The revolutionaries of the May 
Fourth Movement did not fully 'under- 

t 


stand traditional Chinese culture, and in 
an ignorant haste to reform China, they 
commoved Confucian humanism. “Down 
with the Confucianism!” was the icono- 
clastic extreme the fanatics had gone to. 
Among the revolutionary intellectuals, the 
most influential was, of course, Mr. Hu 
Shih. Their goal of Total Westernization 
remained unachieved, but Communism, 
that came along with it, turned China 
Mainland into the devil hand of the Com- 
munists. Hu’s unsystematic thinking 
could not substitute for traditional 
Chinese culture and Confucianism, let 
alone its ability to resist Communism. 
Dewey’s pragmatism that Hu Shih fervent- 
ly peddled is no compare to the magnani- 
mity of Confucianism and traditional 
Chinese culture, of which the Universe is 
the center, and its basis, the Man. It 
might do if the revolutionaries’ goal was 
to remedy social ailments and to advance 
science, to reform the Chinese society. 
Western culture tends to be multipartite 
and disintegrating, wanting a unifying 
force, while Chinese culture is unifying 
and assimilating. It is a deep regret that 
the high essence of Chinese culture is lost. 
Pedants are incapable of shouldering 
responsibilities, while absorbing the merits 
of Western culture. Chinese culture has 
undergone a crucial emasculation which 
severely distorted Confucian humanism. 
The Chinese Communists have uprooted 
traditional Chinese culture, replacing it 
with Marx-Lenninism and Maoism. Their 
radical rewriting of the classics is too 
obvious a means of the so-called “cultural 
battleline," not of preserving culture. 
Although the Republic of China is 
arduously preserving traditional Chinese 
culture, her emphasis is on Confucian 
humanism, and this task is confronted 
with Western humanism and Communism 
as well Such is the present state of 
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Chinese culture: an imperfect revival of 
Confucian humanism, with the unwhole- 
some, unfitting rivals- Western humanism, 
and over all, a Communism which has 
penetrated into the crevice between these 
two forms of humanism. . 

Then how about the present state of 
Chinese society? Since society is the 
phenomenal appearance of culture, inevi- 
tably it is under the influence of culture. 
Taiwan has now shifted from an agricul- 
tural society to an industrial one. 
Economic growth is rapid; prosperity and 
progress could be observed everywhere. 
But such material advancements cannot 
make up for ‘spiritual emptiness. The 
economic accomplishments and material 
affluence in Taiwan are unprecedented 
in Chinese history. Due to the develop- 
ment of material civilization and the lack 
of ability to achieve a new harmony in the 
continuum of Chinese culture, the Western 
version of spiritual emptiness and anguish 
has more or less appeared in Taiwan. 
But the Chinese are also burdened with a 
sacred mission of fighting against Com- 
munism and with the aspiration for the 
recovery of China mainland. 


Contemporary Chinese Literary Works 


After a. survey of the tradition of 
Chinese culture, the. social background, 


and the status quo of culture and society, 


it will be much easier to study contem- 
porary Chinese literary works. 

Due to the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion and Communism, Chinese literary 
works after the May Fourth Movement 
deviatec from traditional Chinese literature 
in both form and content. There are not 
many works that can express the spirit of 
traditional Chinese literature. 

First we must discuss the works 
during the start of “new literature" and 


the 30's (in Chinese calendar, approxi- 
mately from 1919-1930). At this first 
stage of Chinese New Literature, most of 
the works aimed at a breakthrough in 
form. The content on the whole was still 
traditional. But due to the immaturity of 
skill, there was no striking achievement. 
Ch'ang-shih Chi ( E$ ) by Hu Shih is 
one of the books produced in this period. 
We may say this was a stage of imitation. 

During the thirties (in Chinese calendar 
ca. 1930-1949), Chinese literary works 
underwent a great change in content. , 
Ideology went totally astray; Confucianism 
was regarded as something to be discarded 
first of all. This was because of the aggres- 
sion, and, later, the occupation of the 
Communists in Chinese literature. During 
this period, liberal, patriotic, nationalistic 
writers were mostly either defeated or 
stupefied oné after another by the Com- 
munists. The literary themes of this period 
were mostly anti-feudalism, anti-tradition, 
anti-landholders, anti-capitalists, and anti- 
government, with emphases on class 


.struggle and internal conflict. This was 


totally brought about by Communist 
manipulation of writers and literature. 
It reached its height in May, the 31st year 
of the Republic (1942) when Mao 
declared the “Talk on Literature at Yen- 
an," in which he demanded writers to 
follow politics and to write for “laborers, 
farmers, and soldiers." This is the so-called 
“literature for the laborer, farmer, 
soldier.” This leftist literary movement 
eventually turned China mainland into the 
hands of the Communists, and has done 
great harm not only to writers and litera- 
ture as well, but also to our cultural 
heritage, especially Confucian humanism. 

In the year 1949, with the withdrawal 
of the nationalist government from the 
mainland, a few freedom-loving, anti- 
Communist, patriotic writers have come to 
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the island, with great sorrows after this 
tragic experience, they have once again 
taken pains to build up for themselves 
a literary field in accordance with their 
ideals of freedom, patriotism and anit- 
Communism. The situation remained 
generally unchanged until about 1966. 
During the period (1949- 1966), most 
literary works dealt with the themes of 
patriotism, freedom and anti- -Communism 
(in addition, there were also works trying 
to depict the joys and sorrows of the 
Chinese people in their fighting against 
the Japanese invasion); as time passed by, 
the writers were also getting more and 
more mature. Among them quite a few 
had already been at their best; they 
achieved great literary success and, con- 
squently, were able to devote themselves 
now to the quest of pure art. — | 

After 1966, because of the booming 
economy and the stability of the political 
background, the situation has drastically 
changed. At first, there was the invasion 
.of the theories and writings of the Exis- 
tentialism as well as the transplantation of 
the technique of "stream of conscious- 
ness." Both of which have been conducive 
to the whirlwind of anti-tradition, to 

. initiate various linguistic experiments and 

produce, as a result, the linguistical 
"nausea"; they have indeed bewildered 
the younger generation and forced the 
elderly to stop writing. While, in the 
recent years, the theory of Sigmund 
Freud, with its notorious terminology 
"Oedipus Complex," has also ‘had dts 
sinister influence on certain contemporary 
Chinese writings. 

Sigmund Freud (1856- -1939): as we 
know, was a psychiatrist in Vienna, far 
back in the times of our grandmothers. 
His theory, based upon several. abnormal 
cases, has actually little significance from 
today’s point of view. Even the term 


“Oedipus Complex” is nothing new in 
itself, for, to all appearance, it is derived 
from ancient Greek Tragedy. The truth, 
however, is that our writers and theorists 
here have been advocating all along this 
out-of-date theory with tremendous 
enthusiasm! They have been doing this 
with the intention of showing other 
people their new knowledge and new 
thought; but there is actually nothing 
but a worn-out theory. To be sure, his 
sex-centered theory, together with the 
so-called "Oedipus Complex,” is a great 
contradiction to Confucian humanism, 
i.e., a destructive force to the orthodox 
Chinese culture. 

On the other hand, Carl Marx, seeing 
only the abnormalities of the capitalist 
societies after the Industrial Revolution, 
ventured to prescribe Communism as the 
only cure to all social problems, and thus 
brought forth catastrophes unprecedented 
in human history. Sigmund Freud, with 
his studies of certain particular cases also 
made the same mistakg of hasty generali- 
zation. In a case not unlike the two 
mentioned, Dr. Hu Shih, seeing only the 
evils caused by the neglect of science on 
the part of Confucianism, jumped to the 
conclusion that China should do away 
with everything Confucian for the sake of 
fast growth of science on her soil. This 
foolishness of his not only caused great 
damage to the humanism of Confucius, 
but also sacrificed the freedom and 
democracy that he advocated. The price 
China has paid is indeed too great! From 
generation to generation, many people 
have been asking the same question “What 
is the responsibility of the intellectuals?” 
Dr. Hu Shih personally might not be 
counted as a writer, but his mistake de- 
serves the attention and reflection of the 
contemporary Chinese writers and 
theorists. We should not do any more 
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harm to the Chinese culture just for the 
sake of chasing after the fashions. The 
literary output on Taiwan in the last 
twenty yzars is unprecedented in Chinese 
literary history in both its -quality and 


quantity. In view of the lessons taught us - 


in the cases of Communist aggression and 
Western influence, let’s give a warning 
that contemporary Chinese writers on 
Taiwan be not caught in the dangerous 
traps aga:n. 


Prospect of Chinese Literature 


Literary works, unlike industrial 
products, cannot be copied under a blue- 
print from foreign countries. Those 
writers who create in accordance with 
Freudiar. theory as well as those who 
write just in order to attest certain 
Western literary thoery, are to blame for 
their ignorance of the importance of 
literary independence and judgement. It 
is true that literary works (so are their 
authors) have their universality, and, this 
is to say, the value of the works can be 
recognized all over the world. Creative 
writers must have uniqueness but not 
sameness, the uniqueness in both cultural 
and personal speciality. The term unique- 
ness implies particular temperament of 
each individual, whereas the term same- 
ness implies the character of the 
traditional culture to which the author is 
attached. That's the priceless value of 
literature, and that's the reason why 
literary works differ from industrial 
products. Eastern writers cannot create 
with only Western norms in mind; nor can 
Japanese, Korean writers follow Chinese 
norms in writing. Therefore, Peter cannot 
write as John's theory demands. Literary 
works require difference instead of 
sameness. This kind of difference contains 
both outstanding contents and the quality 


of a certain national culture, as well 
as the talented temperament of each 
individual. 

China has a long history; her culture 
is an everlasting one. Apart from its 
achievements in humanity, Chinese 
culture also expressed clear, penetrative 
ration and mentality in the scientific 
field. Its greatest virtue is its “combinative 
power.” It is a pity that we have lost a 
lot of our cultural asset. In case the 
Cultural Renaissance Movement of the 
Republic of China can successfully bring 
back to us the Chinese humanism, and 
furthurmore, recover the scientific genius 


-and the “combinative power,” we dare 


say the resource of Chinese literature will 
have no end. l 

It is but sixty years since "the New 
Literature Movement.” Although Western- 
ization of Literature has brought about the 
innovation of forms, it has changed our 
Socio-cultural norms and yet brought 
about the loss of.a great part of our 
cultural essence. Among them there are 
those who have nourishment not only 
from Westerners but also from our own 
culture. But most of them are only trash- 
collectors who even discard our own 
advantages. The styles and contents of 
these works are neither oriental nor 
occidental. These writers aim at "inter- 
nationalization" and try to identify them- 
selves with the Westerners, but what they 
do is just awkward imitation which 
suggests the waste and loss of their 
energy as lamentable as deterioration 
of Chinese literature. 

As a Chinese, one needs to understand 
the Chinese culture; as a Chinese writer, 
this need is even more urgent. A writer 
who is alienated from his cultural roots 
can never produce any work of good 
standing. Writers such as Ts'ao Hsueh- 
ch'in, Wu Ching-tzu, Shen San-pai are all 
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downright Chinese as manifested in their 
works, in which we find patterns of 
Chinese culture as well as the philosophy 
and ideology of the authors themselves. 
The immortality of their works, is by no 
means derived from Freudian theory, for 
these writers did not even know: jany thing 
about A, B, C, and X, Y, Z. | 

Wheat will become of Chinese litera- 
ture in the future? What kind of an 
outlook are we supposed to find? If 
Chinese writers. can't understand their 
own culture, and so blindly neglect it, 
and passionately attach themselves to the 
Western world, then, the prospect of the 
Chinese literature will surely be very dim. 
If Chinese writers can delve deeply into 
théir culture, fully realize it, utilize the 
advantages of others, then, the prospect 
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of Chinese literature will surely be very 
bright. If so, hopefully, we will have 
more Ts'ao Hsueh-ch’ins and Wu Ching- 
tzus in the history of Chinese literature. 

Chinese culture is profound and 
extensive; Chinese people are of great 
literary talent. Though, as said above, 
there is a not too healthy tendency in 
contemporary Chinese literature; the 
endeavors and the accomplishments of the 
modern Chinese writers could not be 
effaced. But let us leave the task of 
evaluation to the coming generations. I 
hope the posterity will find out that 
Chinese literary works of this generation 
are no mere merchandise, counterfeits 
or imported cargoes, but excellent works 
characterized with the spirit of Chinese 
culture. 
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donorzble Delegates and Observers, 
Jistinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentle- 
nen: 

Three days of busy meeting are now 
‘oming to a close. Allow me to extend 
ny deepest appreciation to you all for 
rour papers and warm discussions. On 
he tapic “Literature and Society in 
2ontemporary Asia,” you distinguished 
icholars are, quite understandably, diverse 
n your interpretations and emphases. 
lowever, there is one point, it seems, to 


vhich we all agree: Literature must have 


| very important social function. I 
nyself am of the opinion that literature 
s neutral, in the sense that it is just like 
| precious sword—One may choose to 
‘ontent himself with appreciating the 
legant shape of the sword, or praising its 
veautiful design, its superb craftsmanship; 
jut more often, one wields the sword to 
dll, or to rescue. Consequently, how to 
‘ffectively use this weapon in helping 


redress or reform our society—how to 
help make literature contribute in its own 
way to the promotion of human felicity 
and universal well-being—this question 
seems to be among the most urgent issues 
confronting literary scholars and writers 
today. I must admit, however, that on! 
the subject of literature I am but a 
layman, or an amateur at best. This 
makes me all the more appreciate the 
excellent opportunity to learn from your 
learned discussions. 

Next, as host of this Symposium, I 
wish to take this occasion to express my 
sincere thanks to His Excellency Dr. Ku 
Cheng-kang and Hon. Kuo Chi, respec- 
tively President and Secretary-General of 
the Chinese National Group, APU; and to 
Hon. Teng Lih-Hour and Hon. Sung 
I-ching, Executive Board Members of the 
Asian Cultural Center, for their generous 
support and guidance in various ways. 
I wish to thank once again. all the 
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istinguished scholars, especially those 
rom afar, for having contributed so much 
> the success of this Symposium. But 
articularly, I owe special thanks to 
rofessor Chien Hou and Professor 
onstantine: Tung, who have generously 
rouldered the painstaking burden of 
rganizing this Symposium by | serving 
3 its Secretary-General and! Vice 
ecretary-General. Lastly, I wish to thank 
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all the staff members of the conference 
secretariat, particularly to Mr. Tsai 


" Yuan-hung, Miss Hsu Chiu-chen, Mr. Wang 
Ying-min, Mr. Han Nai-kuo, and Mr. Kao 


Tien-en. Without their herculean and 
indefatigable labor day and night under 
great pressure of time and severe limit of 
budget this Symposium would not have 
been possible. 


A Comparativist’s View of the Development of 


Literature and Society in Asia - 


John J. Deeney 


INTRODUCTION 


One of my neighbors in the Busiiíess 
School at the Chinese University of Hong 
Kong has recently collaborated in 
publishing a book which opens up with 
the following paragraph: 


This book is designed to help business 
executives, government officials, 
Students of business and economics, 
and the general public to understand 
no: only how, but also why manage- 
ment practices in Japan and. India are 
different from [American ones]. . . . 
The general thesis is that management 
prectices in any nation are deeply 
rooted in the historical and religious 
origins of the nation's culture, customs, 
and traditional social values, as well as 
in its economic and social system.! 


I believe this is a particularly pertinent 
quotation for the theme of our con- 
ference, because it illustrates quite well 
how tie practical art of management and 
(and, :n my application, how) the fine art 
of literature are inseparably rooted in the 
society which gives them life. In this 
sense, the old adage, “One man's food is 
another man's poison," might be modified 
to read: "One nation's efficiency is 
another nation's. expediency.” Implied 
here tvo is the fact that enterprises which 


take place on an international level have 
more to gain when dedicated scholars as 
well as hard-nosed businessmen learn 
to sharpen their cultural sensitivities. 
Furthermore, this quotation underscores 
the fact that it is no longer very profitable 
—economically or intellectually—to try 
and go it alone; that no long-term progress 
or prosperity of our respective cultures 
can be guaranteed, unless we actively 
promote .an interdependent effort to 
mutually enrich each other's traditions 
so that we mdy avoid a bankruptcy of 
the national mind as well as its.mint. 

I should like to quote a few more 
lines from my management experts 
to reinforce what has already been 
said and to point up the importance of 
addressing ourselves to regional concerns 
through an essentially comparative 
approach: 


With this book, we hope to provoke 
the reader into comparing management 
theories and styles to which he or she 
is accustomed with those of other 
countries. ... In the United States, 
the Protestant ethic emphasized self- 
reliance andthe welfare of the indivi- 
dual. In Japan, an amalgamation of 
Shinto, Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism produced a homogeneity of 
society that is unknown to the West, 
and created the familism that is the 
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I 
basis of Japanese industrialization land 
management practices, In India, : 
however, religion has operated to divide. j 
and compartmentalize Indian society, 
and observance of the divisions often 
assumes more importance than ! the 
efficient operation of business. More-- 
over, the industrial goals of high 
productivity and consequent econòmic 
benefit may be less important to Indian 
management than spiritual and cultural 
considerations that may have nothing 
to do with business. ... [For instance,] | 
Indian personnel policies tend| to . 
consider religion as a major qualification 
(or disqualification) for hiring, | job 
assignment, and promotion.? 


The transfer I wish to make between 
managing one's business and managing 
one's culture across time and space is, 
I think, apparent; namely, we must be 
trained to view our respective traditions 
in  everwidening cultural contexts, 
cultivating’ areas of inter-relatedness and 
noting areas of dissimilarity. To this 
end, I propose taking a “comparative” 
approach, a method which cuts across 
all conventional lines in order! to de- 
monstrate how we may best discern in 
what ways society affects literature and 
literature, in turn, affects society. | 

I should like to suggest that this 
“comparative™ approach I am taking 
might provide us with some fresh perspec- 
tives on our professional interests. My 
enthusiasm for this approach undoubtedly 
has been nourished by the very cosmo- 
politan soil of Hong Kong where I have 
lived and learned for the past 14: ‘months. 
For instance, it is quite interesting to 
trace the metaphorical evolution of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s thinking on what he 
considers the nature of the ; Chinese 
ras of Hong Kong to bé: It is 

"process of cross-fertilization [which] 
is demonstrably improved the quality 
of the staff and served as a cultural bridge 
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between East and West."? “The Chinese 
University is unique in its distinct mission 
of blending Eastern and Western cultures. 
‘Blending is not just a link We are 
talking of a synthesis between East and 
West. . .. It is necessary to introduce 
Chinese data into all courses so that 
they are directly relevant to the students' 
future. contribution to the community. 
With the Chinese data, we can breed a 
synthesis between East and West and 
enrich both cultures.' "^ 

In short, if we consider literature as 
a verbal portrait of society either in the 
usual dictionary sense of society being "a 
community, nation, or broad grouping of 
people having common traditions, insti- 
tutions, and collective activities and 
interests," or in its more narrow sense of 
“a voluntary association of individuals for 
common ends, especially, an organized 
group working together or periodically 
meeting because of common interests, 
beliefs, or profession" (Webster’ Seventh 
New Collegiate Dictionary), then the 
comparative approach is a very apt 
means to bring about greater mutual 
understanding and enhance the depth 


> 


and breadth of our communication by . 


drawing us together and making the 
most of our similarities and our 
differences. 

In the pages which follow, while 
describing the qualities and scope of the 
comparativist, I should ‘like to invite all 
of you to reflect on how relevant this 
approach is to our general topic, 
“Literature and Society in Contemporary 
Asia,” in general, as well as to your 
personal research interests in particular. 


PARTI: THEORETICAL IDEAL 


The Body of this paper will be divided 
into a section on theory and a section on 
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practice. Before getting down to concrete 
plans, however, it is necessary to clarify 
some of the contents as well as the 
contexts of what I have referred to as 
the “Comparativist’s View." It is my 
conviction that—whatsoever literary 
progress has been made in individual 

Asian countries—the future "Development 

of Literature and Society in Contempora- 

ry Asia" wil depend largely on how 
profoundly we engage ourselves in the 
work of collective cultural collaboration. 

Corsequently, this first section will be 

divided into two parts: . 

A. a kind of check-list on some of the 
important attitudes which characte- 
rize a comparativist (the “contents”); 
and 

B. a series of lenses which telescope into 
each other, surveying the entire scope 
of our field, helping us to view 
ourselves and the rest of the world 
more clearly (the “‘contexts’’). 


A. Qualities of a Comparativist 
1. “Camparativistic” 


By “Comparativistic,’ I mean to 
suggest that it is vitally important for us 
to train ourselves in a habitual and active 
attitude of mind which reads literatures 
from a perspective that is relationally 
multidimensional. Negatively speaking, it 
is not sufficient to read several literatures 
in the passive expectation that parallels 
will naturally pop out at you sooner or 
later.  Parallelists may take this casual 
approach (loosely juxtaposing literatures 
that arc largely read in and for themselves 
individually) but the true comparativist 
wil insist on an active seeking out of 
comparisons between literatures according 
to very definite principles. Otherwise, 
the sum of the literatures one reads 
will rarely add up to anything greater than 


thinking must be- “relational.” 


their accumulated parts. 

Although my focus is taken from my 
studies on Comparative Literature, I think 
it worth reflecting on two general pre- 
suppositions which should characterize 
comparative studies of any kind (e.g. 
comparative education, comparative 
linguistics, comparative religion, com- 
parative law, comparative philosophy, 
etc.). My chief presupposition is that 
education is not a mere accumulation of 
isolated facts or concepts but a habitual 
integrating of knowledge around a core 
of solid principles. As has been said 
often, education is what is left over after 
all of the facts have been forgotten. 

My second presupposition is implied 
in the first and is also-quite. obviously 
related to the whole concept of thinking 
“comparatively”; that is, one’s habit of 
In the 
words of Harry Levin, “Relativity, if not 
relativism, conceived not as. the dis- 
appearance of standards but as the 
discernment of relationships, must be a: 
premise whenever we consider literature, 
if we would trace any order in its 
complexities. The historical arid the 
comparative approaches enable us to 
place a given work precisely by relating 
it to other works and to other manifesta- 
tions of culture."5 It is not sufficient 
to simply have a habit of thinking about 
isolated concepts. That would be like 
an idle game of mentally juggling different 
kinds of balls. On the contrary, one 
should string the balls together in some 
kind of meaningful mental construct. 
My image may seem less artificial and 
more dynamic if we reflect on the 
constructs of various colored balls and 
dowels used by chemists to describe the 
atomic interaction of molecules. The 
multitudinous particles have little 
meaning in themselves unless they are 
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related. Thus, the perennial problem of 
the One and the Many finds its solution 
through an analysis of the nature of 
relation. In literature, the many words 
become a oneness through the creative 
dynamism of the artist's mind! which 
relates and unifies. 
“Relational thinking,” by its very 
nature, implies multiplicity because at 
least two things have to be related. The 
first point related to this notion of 
multiplicity may be expressed in Harry 
Levin’s positive rather than negative 
approach to the scope of Comparative 
Literature in terms of an open frontier: 
Our common concern is with frontiers, 
not barriers: not limiting but extending 
the boundaries of knowledge, This is 
what the scientist seems to be doing, 
with an almost supersonic rapidity. 
The social scientist, just as soon as he 
calls himself by that name, has his work 
cut out for him. Whereas the hu- 
manist’s field is so vast and vague, so 
centrally located and tangentially 
defined, that he can never be absolutely 
‘sure where its frontiers lie—or if indeed 
they are, or should be, new. “Make it 
new” said the venerable Confucius; 
but novelty is a relative matter in 'time, 
as frontiers are relative matters in 
space. * 


In short, we must abandon our defensive- 
bastion mentality and strike out to blaze 
new -trails towards knowledge, not in 
terms of narrow national self-interest, 
but in the fully international sense of 
literature without barriers. 
Another point related to multiplicity 
is that we do not wait passively for things 
to impinge themselves on our conscious- 
ness and merely relate what comes along, 
but that we actively search out similarities 
and dissimilarities. In this active searching 
out of hitherto unknown but related 
data, the faculties of the comparativist 
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resemble constantly rotating, multi- 
sensory radar antennae; they are sensitive 
to the many different kinds of signals 
that are being transmitted, but which are 
not always picked up, simply because we 
are turned in on ourselves (eg. one 
discipline like one's native literature) or 
only in one direction (e.g., the Western 
world), or at one level (eg., a certain 
literary genre strongly represented in 
one's own culture). To use another audio 
image, the scholar must cultivate a kind 
of "stereophonic mind." He has to be 
attuned to the diverse materials of several 
cultural tracks simultaneously, har- 
monized by a sophisticated “mixer” and 
controlled by careful modulations of 
volume and tone. 

The third point is that the mentality 
described above, naturally leads one to 
consider a greater variety of things coming 
into one's field of experience. Actively 
and openly seeking out this variety 
rather than succumbing to a closed 
uniformity gives us a multiple focus— 
like a simultaneous screening of several 
slides or the splitscreening technique in 
cinema. This multiple focus provides 
multiple meanings and these plurisigna- 
tions require a highly attuned and subtle 
complexity of mind in order to simulta- 
neously comprehend them in their fulness 
as well as communicate them with 
effectiveness. 

One of the difficulties of effective 
communication stems from the radical 
differences between Eastern and Western 
cultures. For this reason, perhaps we 
should give more attention to a “Con- 
approach, especially 
when contrast could be more instructive 
than comparison where the cultures in 
question have such significant differences. 
Granted the basic unity of our common 


humanity, we should not focus too 
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exclusively on similarities and thereby 
deprive ourselves of each culture’s rich 
diversity. In the words of John O. 
Mitchell, “I place as our major goal in 
East-West relations the seeking out and 
recognition of differences, and coming 
to enjoy the rich diversities as they exist 
in the world today. In the arts, particular- 
ly, this is our greatest potential for cross- 
fertilization and change. Each, West 
and East, can make of the other’s art 
a catalytic force.” 

When one actively and habitually 
studies another culture in the ways 
outlined above, one cannot but be 
challenged to re-evaluate the suitability 
of one’s attitude. The outcome should 
be a mutual esteem for the other culture’s 
strong points and a candid and humble 
effort to compensate for weaknesses 
where they occur in one’s own culture. 
Finally, this approach through ‘“‘compara- 
tivizaton," helps one become more aware 
of the limitations and prejudices which 
lurk in the personal expression of one's 
cultural matrices as well as the assets 
and liabilities of any single system (even 
of one's research methodology). 


2. "Scholastic" 


I em taking the word “scholastic” in 
the sense of whatever relates to serious 
scholazship. In the first place, this 
discipline requires a tremendous effort 
of personal academic asceticism to achieve 
a habit of independent thinking solidly 
based on the wisdom that has been 
preserved through the ages. As we all 
know, this requires a natural familiarity 
with reference tools of all kinds in order 
to carry out 
systerratic research. 

Ore might think that such a quality 
could be takén for granted, but the 
schola- engaged in comparative studies 


thorough-going and. 


has to familiarize himself with not one 
but two sets of reference tools. In the 
process of investigating a theme which 
crosses cultures, he must know when to 
apply one or the other methodology, 
beware of deceitfully similar terminology, 
and make his contribution in cooperating 
with other scholars towards coordinating 
some kind of Universal Bibliographical 
Control (UBC). 

The necessary drudgery involved in 
compiling a bibliography or assembling 
some basic reference tools, should 
encourage a certain scholarly solidarity 
in the academic community by way of 
mutual support. As I have had occasion 
to mention in another paper, "Because 
of the knowledge explosion and the 
ever-increasing internationalization of the 
modern world, the age of the great 
individual scholar, working in comfortable 
isolation, is becoming as obsolete as the 
slide rule is to the pocket computer." ? 

The vast scope of comparative under- 
takings of any kind requires another 
attitude which I consider indispensable; 
namely, a life-time professional commit- 
ment which is dedicated to a hard- 
working and persevering effort to further 
the on-going process of comparative 
studies. I use the word “process” by. 
design, for no individual scholar will 
ever enjoy the sense of final achievement 
in this ever-growing field; at the most, he 
can gain some modest satisfaction. in 
having advanced our knowledge a little 
further along the path of understanding 
the total human condition. 

Some other corollary qualities of the 


' comparativist may be mentioned ‘in 


passing: intellectual curiosity or inquisi- 
tiveness, open-mindedness and tolerance, 
and, finally, a biculturalism (not merely 
bilingualism) that is at home in at least 
two cultures. This last quality requires 
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a kind of give-and-take reciprocity which 
makes harmony possible. When crossing 
cultures, an objective attitude must be 
cultivated which prefers to listen and 
learn rather than dogmatically do all the 
talking and teaching. This ‘is the 
disposition which prefers not to’ declare 
something right or wrong, good ‘or bad, 
but simply different or unique, more or 
less. There is a positive going out to 
the other with sensibilities heightened and 
widened to appreciate rather than 
criticize, though serious evaluation does 
have its place too. Naturally, all this 
“presupposes a spirit of cooperation 
through team effort and collaboration; 
otherwise, the sheer quantity of material 
to be covered would discourage the most 
dauntless of scholars. 


3. "Pluralistic" 


Comparative studies require a 
pluralistic approach both on the part of 
the personnel involved and the methods 
they employ. Individual scholars are 
notorious for the jealous independence 
with which. they guard their academic 
preserve from institutional interference. 
This is well and good as long as the 
individual scholar can keep abreast of 
developments in his field, but even the 
most intrepid and talented of 'scholars 
knows he can only do this with that 
whole back-up league of librarians, 
bibliographers, ^ abstracters, research 
assistants, etc; The vastness and 
diversity of comparative studies requires 
that individuals go beyond their own 
limited resources of time and talent in 
order to actively seek. cooperation 


through team-effort. This is whatregional . 


and international conferences are for as 
well as a regular exchange of research and 
teaching scholars; and even in academe 
there is room to do some pedagogical 


experimentation through team-teaching, 
field work on a group basis, etc. Long- 
term research projects involve the coope- 
ration of teams of experts, often on the 
international level, and this is where 
a certain institutionalization of individual 
scholars’ efforts is valuable. In many 
cases, to plan and finance such projects 
requires the help of private foundations 
or even government subsidy. The 
phenomenal development ‘of sinological 
studies in the United States from the 
years 1958 to 1973, for instance, was 
largely due to coordinated support from 
both the public and private sectors; they 
made it possible to strengthen and expand 
the efforts of individuals under formal 


programs distributed more equally 
through teams of university-based 
scholars.? An institution’s endorsement 


of a major research project gives greater 
assurance of its continuity and follow-up. 
The recent output of large-scale reference 
sources from the university presses has 
been especially impressive. !° 

On another level, “pluralism” refers 
to the conscious use of as many 
approaches as are available to help us 
grasp any given matter more thoroughly. 
In other words, we must not be satisfied 
with a single method which is not com- 
prehensive enough no matter how time- 
honored it may- be. Our methodology 
must be a flexible combination of all 
the approaches in our respective fields. 
This, after all, is the first requirement 
of scholarship: to not only know what 
has been done but also how it has been 
done; then to give it one’s critical evalua- 
tion in order to take a particular study 
one step further. We must be forever 
extending ourselves to the outer edges 
in order to cover all that is valuable on 


a given subject. 
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t. "Integralistic^ 


The ideal comparativist will also steer 
ns course through the two extremes of 
he Generalist who knows less and less 
ibout more and more, as opposed to the 
specialist who. knows more and more 
ibout less and less. The comparativist 


nust be .an Integralist; that is, one who - 


s very competent in one area of speciali- 
‘ation, but at the same time actively open 
o all other fields of knowledge, not 
weing intimidated by their multiplicity, 
rut quietly and gradually assimilating 
hem into himself in an integrated way 
is a releted whole. 

One of the most important applica- 
ions of this "integralistic" attitude in 
:ducational circles, is the readiness on 
he part of many scholars to experiment 
vith. an inter-disciplinary approach. Com- 
iletely aware of the danger of spreading 
meself too thin with a superficial 
cquaintance about too many things, the 
nter-disciplinary scholar has trained 
ümself in the important habit of 
liscerning when and where a given 
liscipline is relevant or not to the work 
inder study. 

A short essay by Hsiao Kung-chuan 
35 A mE) entitled, "Chinese Studies 
nd the Disciplines-the Twins Shall 
feet,” makes a strong case for “the 
atégrity of Sinology" (a quote from 
'rederick W. Mote). 


No one can deny that Chinese (or any 
other culture) should be studied as a 
coherent whole. “Life . . . is rarely 
unidimensional.” It can be under- 
stocd only when viewed from different 
angles. The disciplines are simply so 
mary regularized points of view from 
which to scrutinize any given society 
or culture. All of them are pertinent 
to the integral approach; no single one 
of them can give a multidimensional 


picture of reality. Somewhat ironically, 
premodern Sinologues who were bound 
by canons of any discipline did in effect 
follow something like an integral 
approach. In the modern scheme of 
things, a scholar has to identify himself 
with one of the established disciplines; 
there is no place in academe for the 
“jack of all trades.” However, identi- : 
fication with a particular discipline 
should not prevent an enterprising 
scholar from trying his hand at the: 
integral approach to-Chinese or any 
other area studies, provided he refrains 
from ascribing infallibility or self- 
sufficiency to his chosen discipline. The 
case for the integrity of Sinology, 
in other words, postulates the inter- 
disciplinary . . . approach to Chinese 
studies. A student of Chinese society 
should of course make the best of the 
special expertise which his own disci- 
pline furnishes him, but at the same 
time he should not deny himself. the 
benefits to be gained by keeping his 
mind open to what the people in other 
disciplines have to offer. Comparing 
notes and exchanging views with these 
people wil have a deepening as well 
‘as broadening effect on his own scholar- 
ship. He is likely also to find it 
rewarding to work with people in 
different disciplines, to pool their 
several skills in cooperative research 
undertakings. He might - even judi- 
ciously borrow methods and concepts 
from other disciplines to test or supple- 
ment those afforded by his own 
discipline.!! 


Hsiao goes on to warn the social 
scientists about being parochial while 
claiming universality, for often “they 
studied . Western man and spoke of 
mankind." They were area specialists 
without knowing it and so their theory 
fell woefully short of universality simply ` 
because they., neglected the whole world 
of the East. An example of this is the 
man-versus-nature dichotomy which has 
been .a dominant motif in Western: 
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thought but has little relevancy in 
analyzing Chinese thought. Hsiao sees 
a happy change taking place, however: 


Some disciplines, by the very nature of 
their subject matters, are inherently or 
actually world-wide in coverage. 
Anthropology and geography are the 
two most obvious instances. (“All 
history . . . is implicitly comparative." 
Indeed it would be safe to suggest 
that all the humanities and social 
sciences are potentially if not implicitly 
so. It is hardly surprising therefore that 
economists, lawyers, political scientists, 
and others are now increasingly 
committing themselves to comparative 
study of non-Western societies... As 
this trend promises to continue! and 
expand, it is conceivable that: the 
disciplines will become virtually global 
in their concern and thereby bring 
themselves to the threshold of genuine 
universality.” 


1 


li 

Perhaps this phenomenon can be better 
understood if we reverse the situation and 
note the increasing number of “American 
Area Studies” undertaken by academic 
institutions in China which attempt to 
study the totality of American culture in 
a thorough, systematic, and professional 
way through an inter disciplinary 
approach. 

A. good deal of thought and attention 
has also been given to the irole of 
Comparative Literature in inter-dis- 
ciplinary studies. In a symposium just on 
that subject held in 1975, Jean-Pierre 
Barricelli stressed the importance of the 
inter-disciplinary vs. the merely multi- 
disciplinary. While the latter: has a 
tendency to “atomize” the world of 
learning, the former insists upon stressing 
the "reciprocal relationships" between the 
disciplines as they mutually ‘enhance 
each other. 
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The prominence the interdisciplinary 
notion has been attaining nationally 
might well remain, for the profession, 
as one of the highlights of the seventies. 
Perhaps it has grown out of the deep 
sense of fragmentation which is 
shredding the fabric of civilization and 
which gnaws at our human concerns, 
so that even instinctively we seek that 
which  synthesizes, integrates, and 
transcends. A realization of the com- 
prehensive force of knowledge becomes 
a metaphysical necessity, the categorical 
imperative of all true humanists. Or 
perhaps it has grown out of an 
awareness of the real value of the theory 
underlying the “American School” of 
Comparative Literature, of the hu- 
manitas which counterpoises . . . the 
“atomistic method" of investigation 
and which seeks to descientize the 
notion of  Literaturwissenschaft. Is not 
comparative Literature a third of the 
contemporary triptych of knowledge, . 
together with Cybernetics and  Se- 
miology? Not that the idea of speciali- 
zation is ignoble or false. No one is 
demeaning depth, if only because cross- 
disciplinary activity posits the thorough 
understanding of a basic discipline. 


Barricelli goes on to speak of man’s 
perennial quest in search of unity, 
reducing the confusing multiplicity of life 
to a manageable unity: 


“Knowledge is one," a dictum which. . . 
underlines the spirit of the cross- 
` disciplinary inquirer. The problem is 
not to “get there," for I hope we never 
can say "We're here!", but what 
synoptic avenues invite travel, what 
the road signs mean, what pitfalls line 
the way, how to skirt them, and what 
expectations at whatever destination we 
choose might justify the trip. More so 
even than Philosophy, Comparative 
Literature as a field is experienced in 
comparative methodology, acting . . . 
as a "common matrix" for various and 
varying intellectual endeavors. It is 
centrally concerned with Literature, but 
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also with the way it integrates and 
communicates. Literature and the Arts, 
Literature and the Social Sciences, 
Literature and the Sciences . . . [are] 
' some of the relationships . . . [to be 
investigated], in an effort to encourage 
the comparatist to widen his per- 
spectives in the committed, human 
direction ‘of what [must be] 


defended as “the. unity of know- 


ledge.” 1 


. E. Scope of a Comparativist 


1. National 


Just as any accomplished scholar will 
be solidly grounded in some specialty 
or other before he crosses over into other 
areas, so the comparativist will have 
solid roots in his own culture before he 
considers importing produce from other 
lands. A clear and comfortable sense 
of identity with one’s own cultural 
heritage is essential before fruitful 
comparison can take place. 

If ane were to try and formulate a 
goal for Comparative Literature on this 
level, it might read something like this: 
To discern and disseminate what is 
distinctively national in one's own 
literature—both in theory and in prac- 
tice—in order to enrich world literature. 
On the other hand, each national 
literature. should honestly acknowledge 
what is lacking in its own tradition. But 
even when the differences seem to 
outweigh the similarities between 
literatures, there may still be room for 
useful s-udies in “Contrastive Literature.” 
In any case, it isimportant to promote an 
open-minded tolerance towards other 
literatures and a testing for the possi- 
bilities of assimilation into one's own in 
order to re-vitalize the native tradition. 

It should be made clear that, strictly 
speaking, the comparative approach 


. usually goes beyond one's own nation in 


order to investipate the relationships 
between two or more other nations. In 
another sense of the word, however, the 
comparative method may be used to 
study the societal and literary sensibility 
of a nation's modern period with that 
of an earlier age; or two great authors of 
the same nationality; or even the works 
of an author written in his youth as 
contrasted with those composed as an 
old man. 


2. Regional 


Awareness of neighboring nations' 
traditions can lead to a sense of trans- 
national relatedness and responsibility. 
In the words of Li Choh-Ming ( 4s 8 ), 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong, 


An important development in recent 
years has beenthe formation of pro- 
ductive regional associations of institu- 
tions of higher education. Recognizing 
a commonality of background, interests, 
and problems among nations of a 
geographic area, the regional association 
provides an effective means of institu- 
tional sharing of experiences and ideas 
in dealing with a variety of problems 
which confront higher education in 
general and which each nation must 
solve in terms of its own policies and 
needs, 5 


Again, if we were to formulate a goal 
for Comparative Literature along re- 
gional lines, it might go something like 
this: To promote the concept of non- 
Western regional movements (e.g., China- 
Japan-Korea) which view the Western 
experience as just one of many literary 
expressions. While welcoming what 
is great and ‘universal from Western 
literary history and theory, scholars 
of the Eastern tradition -would not be 
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intimidated by the virtually exclusive 
monopoly the West has exerted on 
evaluating world literature. ‘Rather, 
practical comparative studies on a regional 
intra-Asian basis will help to surface a 
more independent series of ‘literary 
standards. 


3. International 


In an article on “Comparative Edu- 
cation," Brian Holmes writes: : "Inter- 
national outlooks are needed ‘perhaps 
more among teachers than any other 
group of persons in society if the world 
is to live in peace. Tolerance ‘towards 
other people, respect for foreign ideas 
and institutions, . are the attitudinal 
basis of peaceful living.’’! | 

Comparative Literature scholars might 
formulate their international goal thus: 
When scholars from’ the non-Western 
literatures have learned about themselves 
and. each other through the comparative 
approach to literature, they will gradually 
formulate and, articulate some alternative 
ways of viewing literature from those 
conventionally followed in the "Western 
‘tradition. The Chinese approach, for 
instance, is a conceptual issue of world- 
wide significance rather than a national 


or geographical one (just as there are some: ~ 


Frenchmen who conceptually belong to 
the American School of Comparative 
Literature arid vice-versa), and voices in 
and on its own terms the neglected riches 
of non-Western literatures. ' Before 
thorough-going comparisons or contrasts 
can be made, the national literature in 
question has to be understood i in its own 
may ‘by total immersion in its ‘cultural- 
literary-linguistic matrix. In short, we 
are trying to suggest to the Occident 
that it needs a new Orient-ation, so that 
non-Western countries may take their 
rightful place as equal partners with the 


West in Comparative Literature studies. 
The Western experience (emphasizing 
comparisons between literatures of the . 
West) will be included as something 
quite important, to be sure, but not 
exaggerated out of proportion. It is quite 
outdated to consider the West as the 
center of civilization and the East as’ 
something “Far” from that center. 
Only if a  broader-perhaps more 
intuitive—view is taken, can there emerge 
an authentic expression of Comparative 
Literature which is truly international. 


| 4. Universal. 


Finally, it is worth distinguishing the 
difference between transient, particular 
historical facts (e.g., the tragic figure of 
Yang Kuei-fei in Chinese history) and the 
more permanent, universal cultural 
entities (e.g., la femme fatale in world 
literature); these latter almost seem to 
transcend the conventional time-space 
continuum we live in, rising as they do 
out of the basically human, at which level 
men can meet beyond any gaps in time 
and space. The underlying assumption 
here is that there is a common human 
nature in which.we all have a part. 

A literary compatativist might say 
that his final goal is to dispel much of the 
ignorance (and, unfortunately, a still 
lingering literary arrogarice) of many— 
both Easterners and Westerners—about 


over-circumscribed attitudes of what 
constitutes literature. In order to truly 
universalize one’s concept of what 


constitutes Comparative Literature, one 
must take a more pluralistic approach to 
the subject, not debating so much over 
which approach is better, but recognizing 
that each approach has certain merits 
of its own and may need the others to 
complete itself. The comparativist of 
the future wishes to break the strangle- 
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hold grip of any one school on the nature 
of litereture by challenging such schools’ 
preconceived ideas about the definition, 
scope, theory, terminology and metho- 


dology of Comparative Literature. Thus, 


all nations-East and .West—must humbly 
and objectively merge their literary 
legacies so that there can develop a 
Comparative Literature which is na- 
tionally based but genuinely universal. 


PART II: PRACTICAL 
IMPLEMENTATION 


More important than any theoretical 
exposition of what we are all about, is 
the frank exchange of opinions which 
follow upon the reading of formal papers 
as well as a concrete plan of action which 
may serve as a means of continuing 
contact and follow-up. Far too many 
scholarly meetings—on both the inter- 
national and regional  levels—have 
floundezed or petered out simply because 
there was no builtin means of main- 
taining continuity of action. High- 
sounding resolutions made at the conclu- 
sion of this meeting or that, there are 
aplenty. and I suppose all of us have 
bookshelves lined with their dusty 
remains. 

Without trying to set the direction 
our meeting shall take, I should like to 
recommend that we keep two things in 
mind as our conference proceeds: A. 
How to assure immediate follow-up on 
the various ideas surfaced during the 
course of oür discussions? B. How to 
keep in contact on the deeper level of our 
long-term research interests? 


A. Immediate Follow-up: 
Regional Newsletter 


A newsletter can be an informal and 


inexpensive way of continuing our 
dialogue. If. all of us were willing to 
expand our correspondence a bit, we 
could keep each other informed about 
areas of mutual interest that occur in 
our respective countries, important 
centers of learning to contact, other ' 
meetings we might wish to attend,. 
published or unpublished writings in 
various languages that are related to our 
research interests, etc. The newsletter 
would appear when there was sufficient 
news (each issue would only have to be 
a few pages), and could be sent out in 
mimeographed or photocopied form along 
with a brief editorial. Guest editors 
from among our group could be arranged 
on a rotation basis and they would be 
responsible for gathering relevant infor- 
mation in their own countries as well as 
soliciting and editing correspondence 
from -among our members here. Even if 
we were to bring out the newsletter on 
a seasonal basis, no guest editor would 
have the responsibility more than once 
every one or two years. The newsletter 
might also contain a progress report on 
the long-term research project that is 
described below. Since the Asian Cultural 
Center in Taipei has. been so generous in 
hosting this conference, perhaps we could 
prevail upon them to help us get the ball 
rolling by publishing the first issue of the 
newsletter. 


B. Long-term Research: Great 
Books of the Eastern World 


My second suggestion is much more 
ambitious, but I can think of no better 
way to focus the scholarly efforts of our 
respective cultures than by an in-depth 
research project of the type I am about to 
describe. In short, I am suggesting that 
we initiate on our own and then solicit 
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support from our respective governments 
to prepare a series of publications to 
match the 56-volume collection entitled, 
the Great Books of the Western World." 
We might begin here in the so-called Far 
East but, eventually, the collection should 
also include the masterpieces of Near 
' Eastern literature as well. 

Before refreshing our memories on the 
contents and methodology of the Western 
collection and what our Eastern response 
might be to this encyclopedic eriterprise, 
let me anticipate one obvious objection; 
namely, Is it really possible to publish a 
collection of Eastern classics under one 
title when the cultures they represent are 
so diverse? The entire "comparative- 
contrastive" approach of the first part of 
this paper suggests that the advantages 
certainly outweigh’ the disadvantages and 
the description which follows indicates, I 
think, that its Western counterpart 
establishes a precedent wae makes such 
a project practically feasible.!* | 

The pages which follow may serve 
as a prolegomenon to the ‘task of 
matching the “Great Books of the Eastern 
World” with Western classics. For 
illustrative purposes, occasionally I shall 
draw examples from a tradition I am 
somewhat familiar with, China’s great 
classics; I am sure each of you could 
supply many more interesting examples 
from your respective cultures. : 


1. Description of the Great Books of the 
Western World 


The GBWW is a doleta of the 
important works, spanning 30 centuries 
of Western culture, covering 443 major 
masterpieces by 74 authors (plus 77 
books of the Bible), from Homer to 
Freud. Each work is given in its entirety 
(with three exceptions) and translated 
into English when necessary. The main 


body of the collection is preceded by : 
three volumes which elaborate the raison 
d’être which inspired this vast under- 


taking. 
Volume 1 ‘is entitled The Great 
Conversation: The Substance of a Liberal 


Education, and supplies the cultural and 
educational rationale upon which this 
reference work is based. It also contains 
a “Ten Year Reading Plan” (112-31) 
derived from the collection’s sources. 

Volumes 2 and 3, entitled The Great 
Ideas: Syntopicon (Mortimer J. Adler, 
ed.-in-chief; William Gorman, gen. ed.), 
are an index and a guide to reading. The 
great ideas are arranged in 102 topical 
chapters, each with an introduction, an 
outline of topics, references, cross 
references, and additional readings. The 
citations under each topic are in 
chronological order, with references to 
the specific parts of works dealing with 
the various phases of the topic. Volume 
3 closes with a bibliography of additional 
readings, a long chapter on the principles 
and methods of syntopical construction, 
and an inventory of 1798 terms which 
include almost 3000 related sub-topics. 

The Syntopicon may serve as an 
index to the set, a guide to writings on 
certain topics, or even as an index to 
quotations. 

An important feature of the two- 
volume Syntopicon is its attempt to 
stress the organic unity of the Western 
tradition despite all its diversity. In the 
Preface to the Syntopicon we read: 


The unity of this set of books does not 
consist merely in the fact that each 
member of it is a great book worth 
reading. A deeper unity exists in the 
relation of all the books to one tradi- 
tion, a unity shown by the continuity 
of the discussion of common themes 
and problems. It is claimed for this set 
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of grsat books that all the works in it 
are significantly related to one another 
and that, taken together, they adequate- 
ly present the ideas "and issues, the 
terms and topics, that have made the 
western tradition what it is. More 
than a collection of books, then, this 
set is a certain kind of whole that can 
and should be read as such. 


Thé Great Ideas results from and 
records such a reading of the great 
books. The aim of this “‘syntopical 
reading” wastodiscoverthe unity and 
continuity of western thought in the 
discussion of: common themes and 
problems from one end of the tradition 
to th» other (xi).... 


The full title of this work—The Great 
Ideas, a Syntopicon of Great Books of 
the Western World—thus indicates not 
only that its structure consists of terms 
and topics, but also that it functions 
as a guide to the great books from 
which its terms and topics are drawn.... 
The Great Ideas [is] a syntopicon of 
the great books-literall, a collection 
of the topics which are the main themes 
of the conversation to be found in the 
books (xii). 


To have omitted many twentieth- 


century writers may strike our contem- 
poraries as unfair. Consequently, the 
Syntopicon volume 3 (1143-1217), 
contains a “Bibliography of Additional 
Readings,” a vast collection of references 
which :s matter for another lifetime. 
Furthermore, the "Additional Readings" 
that come at the end of each of the 
Syntopicon's 102 chapters on the great 
ideas try to make an adequate representa- 
tion of works written in this century; 
and in doing so, they name books that 
may prove themselves great, as other 
great books have done, by submission 
with the passage of time to the general 
judgment of mankind. On the other 
hand, the editors did not think that 


they or anyone else, for that matter, 
could accurately judge the lasting merits 
of writings after 1900. But it is worth 
noting that, “though the period from 
1500 to 1900 represents less than 
one-sixth of the total extent of the 
literary record of the Western tradition, 
the last four hundred years is represented 
in this set by more than one-half the 
volumes of Great Books of the Western 
World” (xviii-xix). Furthermore, part of 
each individual scholar’s task is constantly 
to test the relevance of the ideas 
contained in the GBWW by placing them 
in the larger context of 20th-century 
thought. In the words of T. S. Eliot, 
speaking of “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent” in the Western world, we must 
cultivate the historical sense, which 


involves a perception, not only of the 
pastness of the past, but of its presence; 
the historical sense compels a man to 
write not merely with his own genera- 
- tion in his bones, but with a feeling 
that the whole of the literature of 
Europe from Homer and within it the 
whole of the literature of his own 
country has a simultaneous existence 
and composes a, simultaneous order. 
This historical sense, which is a sense 
of the timeless as well as of the 
temporal and of the timeless and of 
the temporal together, is what makes 
a writer traditional. And it is at the 
same time what makes a writer most 
acutely conscious of his place in time, 
of his own contemporaneity.? 


Largely due to the emphasis on scientific 
methodology and technological progress, 
man's perennial search for knowledge 
became increasingly more concerned with 
analysis of particular phenomena. This 
resulted inevitably in loss of perspective 
of the whole, a missing-the-forest-for-the- 
trees kind of vision. The “knowledge 
explosion” of the 20th century has 
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er a kind of fragmentation bomb 
which has changed the citadel of higher 
learning from a universitas into a 
diversitas. The GBWW program of reading 
is a brave attempt to put our Humpty- 
Dumpty world back. together again 
through a careful reading into the Western 
humanistic tradition.?? 

The GBWW may be maka in 
many different ways; the philosopher, 
the historian, the sociologist, the 
litterateur, etc., will all find more than 
enough grist for their respective mills. 
Our present interest wishes to focus on 
the usefulness of the GBWW for the 
scholar of Eastern cultures 'who is 
interested in the comparative approach to 
learning and’ the challenges which arise 
from such an approach. 


2. Problems in Matching China’ s Classic 
with the GBWW 


The basis for any significant compari- 
son and fruitful exchange will be rooted 
in cultural understanding at the: deepest 
level. Some of the areas in which the 
GBWW can be of help are: the: History 
of Ideas, Thematology, Influence Studies, 
Inter-disciplinary Studies, Terminology, 
etc. 

Despite the precautions enunciated in 
the following pages on East-West' cultural 
relations, it is obvious that if the West 
can reverse its diversitas into universitas, 
the next step would be to integrate itself 
into the context of the total international 
community. This necessary trend toward 
greater integration is true of every major 
culture in the world. Economic and 
political considerations as well as the 
tremendous technological advances in 


mass communications have | thrown 
peoples together in many area 
ways. 


_ For those of us interested in preparing 


the way for an in-depth meeting of 
Western and Eastern minds, the first step 
might be an attempt to gather together 
the most representative books of the East. 
By "East," I would ultimately wish to 
include every culture left out of the 
GBWW, but beginning on a regional 
basis with at least some of the countries 
represented at this meeting. This 
representative selection of Eastern books 
could, eventually, be published for 
comparative and contrastive purposes. 

Another basic step will be to find 
adequate translations of oriental master- 
pieces or provide them when they are 
lacking. Regarding China’s tradition, 
this could be a major project of coopera- 
tion between Taiwan’s National Institute 
of Compilation and Translation and the 
recently-founded Comparative Literature 
and Translation Centre located, at the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong’s 
Institute of Chinese Studies. An inter- 
esting problem will be to identify and list 
some of the typical but distinctive themes 
of Chinese culture. (See Appendixes 
II and III for a list of selected key ideas 
which have dominated Chinese and 
Western thinking throughout the cen- 
turies.) 

In the Preface to the first volume 
introducing the GBWW, Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, the editor-in-chief, states: 


The title of this set is Great Books of 
the Western World. 1 shall have more 
to say later about great books of the 
Eastern world and merely wish to 
remark here that in omitting them from 
this collection we do not intend to 
depreciate them. The conversation 
presented in this set is peculiar to the 
West. We believe that everybody, 
Westerners and Easterners, should 
understand it, not because it is better 
than anything the East can show, but 
because it is important to understand 


the West. We hope that editors who 
understand the tradition of the East 
will do for that part of the worid 
what we have attempted for our own 
tradition in Great Books of the Western 
World and the Syntopicon. With that 
task accomplshed for both the West 
and the East, it should be possible to 
put together the common elements in 
‘the traditions and to present Great 
Books of the World. Few things could 
do as much to advance the unity of 
mankind (xx-xxi). 


In a later section of this same volume, 
Hutchirs speaks of the relationship 
between East and West in this great 
cultural enterprise: Because the passages 
are so pertinent to our discussion, they 
are worth quoting at length: 


The Editors are impressed by the many 
reminders given to the West by Eastern 
thinkers that the parts of the Western 
tradition that are now the least known 
and -the least respected in America are 
the very parts most likely to help us 
understand the deepest thought of the 
East. On the other hand, the Editors 
are convinced that those aspects of the 
West which the East finds most 
terrifying, its materialism, rapacity, and 
ethnocentric pride, will get no support 
from those great books which indicate 
the main line of the Western pursuit 
of wisdom. The Editors believe that an: 
education based on the full range of the 
Western search is far more likely to 
procuce a genuine openness about the 
East, a genuinecapacity to understand 
it, than any other form of education 
now proposed or practicable. 


The West can try, as the saying goes, 
to "win" the East. by coming to the 
meeting between them with a few 
words adjusted directly to the questions 
that arise from the manner in which 
the East is, as the saying goes, 
“awakening.” There is no question 
that the West will inevitably be re- 
presented at these meetings by a good 
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many of those social engineers who feel, 
in all ignorance, that they represent in 
splendor what twenty-five centuries of 
Western civilization have been laboring 
to produce. Scientific humanism, 
which has been vigorously and in high 
places . presented as the new religion 
that the new one world needs, will 
certainly be represented. Some repre- 
sentatives will surely be making the 
offer of the magic trio: scientific 
method, technology, and the American 
Way of Life. 


It seems safe to predict, however, that 
these representatives of the West are 


` likely to be understood only by those 


in the East who have already decided 
for “westernization.” These representa- 
tives of the West may be considerably 
nonplused by those in the East who 
are determined, however, much they 
“awaken” in certain respects, to retain 
the central convictions and, habits of 
thought of Eastern culture. 


As Ananda Coomaraswamy has said, 
“It is true that there is a modernized, 
uprooted East, with which the West 
can compete; but it is only with the 
surviving, superstitious East—Gandhi’s 
East, the one that has never attempted 
to live by bread alone—that the West 
can co-operate” (67-68) .... If the 
East, contrary to its deepest traditions, 
becomes totally absorbed with material 
comfort, there will be little about the 
East that we shall have to understand, 
since we already understand that kind 
ofabsorption only too well. We have 
never pictured the East as coming to 
share it. If the East does come to share 
it, the change may shock us, but it will 
raise no very difficult question of under- 
standing. 


If, on the other hand, the awakening 
East tries to retain, beneath the new 
vigor. of the drive toward material 
goods, its various forms of traditional 
religion, metaphysics, and ethics, the 
West, in trying to co-operate with the 
East, has something to understand, ` 
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Under these circumstances iyo 


anywhere, in or out of the universities, 
who has attained some competence 
to bring forth a reading of the, East 
that the West can understand, should be 
encouraged in every way to increase 
his competence and to make the results 
of his studies available (68-69) .!. .. 
Moreover, if we are to believe such an 
eminent student of this matter as 
Coomaraswamy, the Western tradition 
contains within itself elements | that 
permit bridging to the deepest elements 
of Eastern traditions. Presumably we 
can build these bridges best if we 
understand the nature of the ground 
where the bridge begins. | 


Coomaraswamy says: “Tf ever the 
gulf between East and West, of which 
we are made continually more aware 
as physical intimacies are forced upon 
us, is to be bridged, it will be only by 
an agreement on principles .. .:. A 
philosophy identical with Plato’s is still 
a living force in the East . . . . Under- 
standing requires a recognition of 
common values. For so long as men 
cannot think with other peoples, they 
have not understood, but only known 
them; and in this situation it is largely 
an ignorance of their own intellectual 
heritage that stands in the way of 
understanding and makes an unfamiliar 
way of thinking to seem ‘queer’. 


"nun 


The irony here is that those whó talk 
most about the need to change the 
course of study in order to promote 
understanding of the East would be 
those who would proclaim most loudly 
the obsolescence of those parts of the 
Western tradition (for example, Plato, 
Plotinus, Augustine, and the Western 
mystical and metaphysical tradition) 
which are perhaps equivalent, with some 
transformation, to the important parts 
of Eastern traditions. Such people 
would vigorously oppose an education 
requiring everybody to try to under- 
stand those things in the West which 
have the best chance of leading to a 
genuine understanding of the East; but 
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for all that they vigorously propose that 
we understand the East. 


The more dogmatic of those who feel 

. that most of the Western tradition is 
obsolete, and who take -scientific 
humanism as the new religion, are not 
likely to regard the problem of relations 
with the East as one of understanding, 
though they will use the phrase. They 
will see in the East little but backward- 
ness, and will mark down Eastern ritual 
and mysticism as something scheduled 
for early technological demolition. One 
can imagine the indignant astonishment 
with which a beneficent American social 
engineer would greet the word of an 
earnest and respected student of the 
East, René Guénon, that "everything 
in the East is seen as the application and 
extension of a doctrine which in essence 
is purely intellectual and metaphysical." 
s Unquestionably all the purposes 
that validate the publication of great 
books lead logically to Great Books of 
the World, not of any part of the world. 
But at the moment we have all we can 
do to understand ourselves in order to 
be  preparedfor the forthcoming 
meetings between East and West (71- 
73) 


The points here are well-taken. 


Whether we speak of the cultural identity 


of the East or of the West, it is of 
paramount importance that we are in 
touch with ourselves (East or West) first, 
before we can be in touch with each other 
(East and West). A curious phenomenon 
that is experienced by most people who 
have gone abroad is the fact that they 
do not always learn as much about the 
culture they are visiting as they learn 
about their own native culture. The 
vibrations in their psyche caused by 
culture shock often set up a sharp 
contrast between what is native and what 
is foreign. 

The project described in these pages 
is the first phase of an attempt to 
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harmonize those cross-cultural  ''vi- 
brations.” The number of phases is as 
inexhaustible as the human capacity for 
knowledge, and supplementary volumes 
always will have to be added to any 
collection of the “Great Books of the 
World.” But there must be a beginning. 
Could the community of scholars in 
the East ever render a greater collective 


service to international understanding . 


than this challenging enterprise? 
CONCLUSION 


Over 20 years ago, Ernst Erich Noth 
of Boots Abroad, read a paper at the 
Kentucky Foreign Languages Conference 
which is no less pertinent today. He 
described the typical literary utterance 
of modern man as “that of an utterly 
isolated individual in a distinctly un- 
brotherly universe. ... Modern literature, 
in its significant projections, has become 
a literature of estrangement."? He went 
on to deplore : 


the inflationary volume of undiscrimi- 
.nating and strictly commercial book 
publishing in many countries—with 
generally arbitrary or uninformed 
Seleccion of foreign books for transla- 
tion; the limitations imposed on other 
countries by poverty, illiteracy, and 
even more by the ravages of politically, 
and sometimes  clerically inspired 
censorship. These deficiencies, however 
serious, being mainly of technical, 
practical, or political nature, could 
conceivably be corrected and overcome 
through appropriate practical means and 
political actions. A matter of far 
greater concern is the mood and 
mentality of modern Man, especially 
Western Man, himself, particularly his 
environment-induced progressive de- 
humanization, loss of cultural sub- 
stance, or at least of emotional sensitivi- 
ty and intellectual receptivity.” 


Noth goes on to say that the climate 
of mutual tolerance has been poisoned 
with a deadly fall-out of fear: “For our 
modern atomic age is in many regards 
also an age of intellectual atomization, 
not only one of physical-social but also 
of spiritual disintegration, one in which 
Man is increasingly losing sight of both 
universe and Self. To be true, this atomic 
age has not exactly brought about but 
certainly has completed, or rendered 
perfectly visible, the shattering of the 
traditional foundations of the humani- 
ties.'24 

With these quotations as background, 
I should like to conclude this study of 
the comparative approach to "Literature 
and Society in Contemporary Asia," 
by extolling its untapped potential 
towards mankind’s re-humanization and 
internationalization. In today’s world 
society, the traditional concept of 
education as the “whole man,” mens 
sana in corpore sano is inadequate; rather, 
the aim of education has to be the 
*whole-man-totaled," that is, the indivi- 
dual moving centrifugally towards society 
and the totality of its needs. This 
educational “socialism” means that the 
ideal educator has developed an inter- 
national attitude of mind, has the welfare 
of the entire world community at heart, 
and selflessly contributes to its progress. 
Progressive thinkers of the Third World 
term this attitude, ‘‘conscientisation.”’ 

Since Comparative Literature is one of 
the most liberating of the liberal arts, 
it may well set us free from our individual 
mind-sets and conventional thought- 
patterns. The habit of thinking com- 
paratively keeps our minds flexible; 
such an attitude can broaden our 
perspectives by stretching our faculties 
to look for relationships beyond .our 
limited horizons (both literary and 
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I 
otherwise). But widening our world view 
does not only mean examining icultural 
topography of other countries or even 
space exploration of the universe; most 
important of all is that we cultivate the 
fascinating terrain of our own personal 
microcosm and see to it that our minds 
are not turned within but open out. 

To counter this threat of isolating 
and self-defeating individualization, there 
is a desperate need for dialogue; beyond 
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our own literary borders. What the 
international diplomat has become in 
world affairs, the comparativist should 
become in the world of letters, for 
literature and the arts can be the most 
important avenues for trans-cultural 
relations. The comparative approach has 
a crucial contribution to make towards 
creating a new equilibrium between the 
literary individual and his soey in 
contemporary Asia. 


APPENDIX | 


- IS THERE AN ASIAN MIND? 


by Varindra Tarzie Vittachi 


An Englishman standing over a map 
in Whitehall long ago pointed a pudgy 
finger in the direction of Japan, then 
gesturec vaguely toward Egypt and 
exclaimed: “That’s the Far East and this 
the Middle East." Far distance and 
middle distánce. Far and near from 
Nelson petrified on a column in London. 
All people living east of a wavy longitude 
connecting Kiev, Odessa, Izmir and 
Alexancria were Asians. And anyone 
who pointed out that various varieties 
of Asians were bewilderingly different 
from ore another was brusquely told that 
it was the “same difference." 

Indeed, at a glance, they were all 
the same. They had color in their skins 
ranging from black to brown, to sepia 
and ocare. Their hair was black and 
their eyes brown with scarcely a hint of 
blue or green. 

Ther collective ways seemed the 
same. They respected authority, both 
temporel and spiritual, with consum- 
mate acceptance and, often, worldly 
and divine power resided in the same 
person. Sultan Yusuf who bashed the 
Crusaders about was given the fore- 
name Salah-al-Din (Saladin)-Bounty of 
Religion. Sultan Agung of Java was 
regarded as a great ruler and as a great 
religious leader and would have had 
no difficulty at all in understanding 
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Sufi mystics advised: 


Henry VIIs assumption of the title of 
Fidei Defensor even if he had taken it 
from Saint Peter’s successor. 


Symbols of Life 


When the Europeans went east they 
found this integrity of inner and outer 
life expressed in the religious and profane 
architecture of Asia which was designed 
to last forever. These edifices and the 
artistry and care people had put into them 
symbolized the preoccupation of their 
minds, their values, their dreams and 
the beliefs that related human beings 
to their obligations in this world and 
to the universe beyond. And so the 
live your outer 
life as though you would live forever 
and your inner life as though you would 
die tomorrow. 

This sense of the oneness of life and 
the wholeness of the universe was 
unfamiliar to the West and therefore 
made "Asiatics" and the Orient im- 
penetrable, inscrutable and mysterious. 
The fact that all the great teachers— 
Abraham, Moses, Gautama Buddha, 
Lao-tse, Jesus and Muhammad—had been 
born east of that demarcating longitude 
must have been a conundrum for the 
missionaries hell-bent on bringing the 
“heathen Chinee" to God. In their pious 
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minds some of them gave Jesus blue eyes 
and blond hair, but the image wouldn’ t 
stay steady. 


Eternal Questions 


The mystery persisted, providing 
the theme for the sempiternal question: 
is there an "Asian" mind? Old China 
hands, old India hands and old Middle 
East hands offered explanations based 
on their experiences with sultans and 
kings who had met the blunt intimida- 
tion of guns with the subtlety of foxes, 
the prevarication of serpents and the 
ambivalence of owls. Every trader i in silk, 
spices and tea was ready with his tales of 
gully-gully chicanery in Port Said, of the 
Malay propensity for running amok, of 
the Indian’s alleged corruptibility, of 
Chinese avarice and of the perennial 
unreliability of servants, for which not 
even the exemplary probity of Gunga 
Din could atone. 

The occasional foreign correspondent 
of the wealthier newspapers was, sent on 
the same quest while covering the'durbars, 
the Opium Wars or incidents in the 
nationalit movements. With the rare 
exception of men like Louis ' Fischer; 
they looked at the Orient through the 
eyes of resident experts—the expatriate 
civil servant, the Indian sepoys, the 
loyal bartender at the Selangor Club, the 
cricket Blue back from Cambridge to 
join the Agency house, the police or the 
customs service, or the Sikh tonga wallah. 

The search continues but the answer 
is proving to be as elusive as ever. The 
sources of information have changed. 
Social-science research has raised its ugly 
head in Asian universities where thou- 
sands of  student-hours and Ford 
Foundation dollars are being spent on 
arcane inquiries claiming to ! produce 
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authoritative insights into the nature of 
that famous Asian mind. International 
experts armed with the most elaborate 
systems of data collection and analysis 


. are ready to offer us their exquisite 


hairsplitting erudition to launch a final 
assault on the question. 

They are likely to find that the Asian 
mind as a generalized phenomenon is as 
woolly as minds anywhere else and that 
it can be knitted by slogans, propaganda 
and fear into forms and attitudes 
determined by political expediency, 
fashion or commercial calculation. Ideas 
outside a grand design of timeless order 
are ephemeral creatures of changeable 
circumstance. Secularized Asians who 
are proud of their liberation from the 
shackles of tradition and religion have 
abandoned the ancient belief in such 
ideas as destiny, of death as a process of 
life rather than a traumatic terminal 
event, and refuse to recognize design in 
the pattern that even their new gods, the 
scientists, discern in their study of the 
universe. Others still hold on to a sense 
of universal meaning and their minds, 
behavior and artifacts are therefore 
influenced accordingly. 


Misleading Observations 


So when we ask about the Asian 
mind we also need to ask which Asian 
we have in mind. The experts who are 
so willing to offer tidbits of observation 
to explain the behavior of two-thirds of 
the human race are bound to mislead 
because the picture of the Asian mind 
they present is usually a reflection of their 
own. 

As for me, I stand humbly and 
attentively behind E.M. Forster, who 
knew much of Asia more delicately 
and intimately than most of us “Asians” 
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ever wil. He warned against inheriting 
the prejudices. of the glib-tongued experts 
on the Orient and suggesting that one tell 
them: “You may be right. But I must 
gain my own disillusionment, not adopt 
yours; you know much, I nothing, yet I 


cannot learn from you. Oh, reject the 
bitter tradition of mistrust that is served 
to the newcomer with his first cocktail, 
reject the little hints that the Club 
provides, so helpful in detail, so harmful 
in bulk." 
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SOME KEY IDEAS OF THE CHINESE CULTURAL TRADITION’ 
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“Consideration” 
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“Heaven” | 
(“Nature”) 


“Humanity” | 
"Fate" 
"Filiality" 
"Way" 
"Love" ! 
"Trustworthiness" 
“Righteousness” 
“Propriety” | 
“Spirit” 3 
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“Human Nature’ 
(“Good” and 
* Evil? ") | 


“Reverence” 


“Rectification 
of Names” 
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“Sagacity” 


“Gain n” 
"Negativeness" 


"Feeling" 
“Flexibility” 
“Virtue” 

“Life” and “Death” 
“Law” 
“Rationality” 
“Happiness” 
“History” 
“Reality” 


“Soul” 


“Desire” 


“Spirits” 
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*Phenomenon' 
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SOME KEY IDEAS OF THE WESTERN CULTURAL TRADITION?‘ 
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Angel 
Animal 
Aristocracy 
Art 
Astronomy 
Beauty 
Being 
Cause 
Change 
Chánce 
Citizen 
Constitution 
Courage 


Custom and 
Convention 


Definition 
Bios 
Desire 
Dialectic 


Duty 
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Education 
Element 
Emotion 
Eternity 
Evolution 
Experience 
Family 

Fate 

Form 

God 

Good and Evil 
Government 
Habit 


happiness 


History 
Honor 
Hypothesis 
Idea 


Immortality 
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Induction 


Infinity 


Judgment 


Justice 
Knowledge 


Labor 


Language 


Law 
Liberty ' 
Life and Death 
Logic | 
Love 


Man 


' Mathematics , 


Matter 
Mechanics 
Medicine 
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Memory and: 
Imagination 


Metaphysics : 
Mind | 
Monarchy 


Nature i 


MARERE Necessity and 
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Contingency 


Oligarchy 
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One and Many ` 
Opinion 
Opposition 


Philosophy 


Physics 


Pleasure and Pain 
Poetry 
Principle 
Progress 
Prophecy 
Prudence 
Punishment 
Quality 
Quantity 
Reasoning 
Relation 
Religion 


Revolution 


Rhetoric 

Same and Other 
Science 

Sense 


Sign and Symbol 


Sin 
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Slavery 
Soul 

Space 

State 
Temperance 
Theology 
Time 

Truth 


Tyranny 
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Particular 


Virtue and Vice 
War and Peace 
Wealth | 
Will 

Wisdom 


World 


| APPENDIX IV 


SELECTION POLICY FOR THE GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD" 


We have now sufficiently explained 
the selection of the 102 great ideas and 
their relation to one another and to the 
concepts enumerated in the Inventory of 
Terms. We have distinguished ‘whatever 





was based, in the treatment of the ideas, 


on purely pragmatic considerations or 
reasons of convenience, from) policies 


which were based on theoretic principles 
reflecting the conception of the Syn- 
topicon itself. We have observed a 
number of Gifferences among the great 
ideas: that all are not equally great, not 
equally complex in structure, or extensive 
in scope; that they vary in the range of 
subject matters to which they pertain or 
in the emphasis they receive in different 
periods or phases of the western tradition; 
that they are not all on the same level, 
some being concepts of the branches 
of human learning, others concepts of 


the objects of human inquiry.  : 
One more point of difference among 
the great ideas remains to be mentioned. 
That is the difference between what might 
be called the “easy” and the “difficult” 
ideas. The measure of this difference is 
the number of distinct meanings which 
have been attached to the name of an idea 
in the tradition of the great books (1232). 
. Both the great books and the great 
ideas were chosen to represent the unity 
and continuity of the tradition of western 
thought. The great books are those which 
deal imaginatively or intellectually with 








throughout this whole tradition. 


fundamental 
Any 
important work—ancient, mediaeval, or 
modern—will necessarily be concerned 
with these ideas in some way. What 
distinguishes the great books is the 
originality, the profundity, and the scope 
of their treatment of these ideas. Other 
books, important in some special field 
of learning, may. have these qualities with 
respect to one idea or even to several 
related ideas, but the great books possess 
them for a considerable range of ideas, 
covering a variety of subject matters or 
disciplines; and among the great books 
the greatest are those with the greatest 
range of imaginative or intellectual 
content (1220). 

The great majority of terms eli- 
minated were those which did not appear 
to receive extensive or elaborate 
treatment in the great books. They were 
terms that did not seem to have a lively 
career-a continuous and complex 
development throughout the three- 
thousand-year tradition of the great 
books. The editors used the actual 
content of the great books as the test 
whereby: to separate a small set of truly 
great ideas from a much larger number of 
important concepts or notions. The 
reader can .apply this test himself by 
comparing the 1800 concepts listed in 
the Inventory of Terms, with the 102 
ideas that are treated as the principal 


the ideas which are 
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terms in the Syntopicon. . .. 

"The recognition that the great. books 
are not merely monuments of our 
literary and cultural past, but also books 
of contemporary eminence, parallels the 
recognition that the great ideas are not 
merely the vehicles of traditional thought, 
but also the notions which men must 
use today in thinking about contem- 
porary realities. 
which somehow emerges is that the 
greatness of the books and the greatness 
of the ideas derive from the same source 
(1221). 

Not all of the great ideas are equally 


extensive in range. Not all have equal 


vitality in all the epochs of western 
civilization, or equal significance for: all 
its intellectual phases. In this sense 
they are not all equally great. 

Ideas like Knowledge, Man, God have 
the maximum range, pervading all the 
major periods and also all the divisions 
of learning or kinds of literature. Ideas 
like Justice, Liberty, State, and Wealth 
on the one.hand, or like Matter, Space, 
. Time, and World on the other, have 


universality insofar as they are basic -> 
. the 102 topics treated, is the Introduction 


concepts in all periods of the western 
tradition. They are discussed from one 
end of the great conversation to the other. 


But they are not discussed in all the 


great books, for they are not relevant to 
every imaginative or intellectual conside- 
ration. 

Still other ideas do not run evenly 
throughout the entire tradition. Oli- 
garchy, Prophecy, and Angel, for 
example, have a more lively incidence in 
ancient or. mediaeval than in modern 
thought. ^ Evolution and Progress are 


examples of an opposite sort. There may | 


be anticipations of these ideas in ancient 
and mediaeval thought, but not until 
the modern period do they become 


The fundamental fact. 


range or scope. 


dominant notes in man's view of nature 
and history. 

These exceptions to the universality—- 
in time and interest—of the great ideas 
testify to the principle followed in 
selecting the 102 basic terms of the 
Syntopicon. For the most part, these 
terms have the requisite universality. The 
reader can verify this for himself by 
observing the distribution of authors 
and books cited in the Reference sections - 
of the various chapters. He will find that 
authors of every period have a voice in 
the conversation, and that almost every 
sort of book is represented—poetry, 


'science, history, philosophy; theology. 


He will also find, however, that, except 
for the truly ubiquitous. ideas, one or 
another branch of learning or literature 
may predominate, and sometimes a whole 
field of inquiry may be absent. Some 
ideas, by the intensity of their significance 
for one epoch or. one department of 
human thought, make up for their limited 
To admit these to the 
company of the great ideas, the require- 
ment of universality was relaxed (1222). 
[One of the important features for 


(c. 10 pages) to each.] . 

All the Introductions were conceived 
and written to perform a common task. 
They were intended to serve the same 
fourfold purpose, corresponding to the 
four respects in which the ideas differ. . 
The Introductions attempt to treat each 
idea semantically, historically, analyti- 
cally, and dialectically [as may be seen in ` 
volumé 3, pp. 1255-1262] (1255). 

The Introductions are thus, at best, 
intimations of the great conversation. 
They are, in short, introductions; and, in 
addition to all their other aims, they 


have a seductive aim which succeeds 


whenever the reader is prompted by 
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‘perplexity, doubt, curiosity, or wonder to 
go from the Introductions | to the 
References and from them to the great 
books. Since the Introductions usually 
employ the language of the topics, the 
reader is. seldom left in doubt as to 
where he can find the additional material 
he seeks (1264). 

[The section on the many references 
given for each topic also has its criteria 
for selection.] | 

The ‘References, which form the 
central part of each chapter, are the 
heart of the Syntopicon. More than 
either the Introductions or the| Outlines 
of Topics, the References represent a 
reading .of the great books. Quite 
literally, each of the 163,000 references 
enumerated under the 2987 topics 
repics represents an examination of: a 
book, in whole or part, for its|relevance 
to the topic under which the 'reference 


is given (1265). | 

Three General principles controlled 
the compilation of the References. They 
can be stated as criteria for the acceptabi- 
lity of references proposed for each topic, 
and even for the tenability of: ithe topic 
itself in the light of those references. 

The first principle was thej criterion 
of relevance. ‘Fhe acceptability of any 
reference under a particular topic 
depended upon its rélevancé to the 
meaning of that topic. ‘This !principle, 
though simple in itself, was extremely 
complex in application, because of the 
many types and degrees of |relevance 
which topical headings make! possible. 
Some indication of this can be given by 
an enumeration of the main|types of 
relevance. A book or passage was judged 
relevant to a particular topic if it 











— expounded one or more of the points 
made in the topic 


| 
— analyzed the meaning of the tópic 
| 
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— explained the significance of the topic 

—. affirmed one or more of the pro- 
positions implied by the topic 

— denied one or more of the proposi- 
tions implied by the topic 

— questioned, doubted, challenged, or 
suspended judgment on one or 
more of the propositions implied 
by the topic 

— assumed one or more of the pro- 
positions implied by the topic in 
order to develop the consequences 
of such assumption 

— interpreted the meaning of the topic 
in relation to other matters not 
stated in the topic, such as its presup- 
positions or implications 

— exemplified the topic by providing 
illustrative instances from poetry, 
history, or science 

— illuminated the topic by taking it 
as a point of departure for discussing 
related matters 

— satirized the topic or those who 
discuss its meaning seriously. . . 


The second principle was the criterion 
of coherence. As we have already 
observed in considering the construction 
of the topics, a normal topic tends to have 
systematic ambiguity, that is, a number of 
related meanings. Systematic ambiguity 
is a middle ground between absolute 
univocation or unity of meaning, and 
absolute equivocation or multiplicity of 
meanings. The few topics with complete 
unity of meaning raised no problem, since 
a reference was either relevant to that one 
meaning or not relevant at all. The 
problem of coherence occurred for all 
the rest... . 

The remedy for incoherence was to 
reject certain references which did not fit 
with others under the same topic. If 
there were two sets of references which 
did not form a coherent whole, one set 
had to be rejected. . 

The third principle was the criterion 
of sufficiency. This applied to topics, 
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not to individual references, In the final 
stage of work, each topic had to be judged 
to determine whether its collection 
of references. was sufficient to justify 
its retention. 

As the principles of relevance and 
coherence guided the editors in correcting 
errors o? commission, so the principle of 
sufficiency directed attention to errors 
of omission and caused a search for 
materials to supply the deficiency. .. . 


adequacy of a given set of references 
always involved doubt. It is certainly 
not claimed for the references under 
the 3000 topics that they constitute a 
full collection of the relevant passages in 
the great books. But the effort to check 
errors of omission was diligent enough 
to permit the claim that the references 
under each topic constitute an adequate 
representation of what the great books 
say on that subject (1268-1270). 


Hence the judgment as to the 
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Trends in Contemporary 
Philippine Drama and Theater 


i Rustica C. Carpio 


The story of drama and the theater 
is as old as man. Its age dates back to the 
early beginnings of man, older than 
civilization, preceding all forms of 
mechanical progress. 

As it unfolds the drama of human 


experience; of mankind grappling against; 


the forces of nature, against society, 
against other men; of man at odds with 
his own self, the theater has brought 
“sweetness to the hearts of all people” 
which, as Zeami Motokiyo avers, is the 
purpose of all art. In the true tradition 


upheld by this noted actor-playwright, — 


son of Kanami Motokiyo who originated 
the Japanese Noh play, the theater, 
following the intents of all arts, has 
harmonized high and low. 

Primitive man expressed his yearnings 
in artistic forms. He imitated the move- 
ments of the wind and the sea; re-echoed 
and: repeated sounds; mimicked gestures 
of animals and other human beings; 
simulated fighting and hunting; kept in 
touch with the ambient forces of his 
environment; and, like a child, copied 
almost all visible objects. He danced and 
acted out in ritualistic veins, a variegated 
field of emotions and motivations. And 
from the old eae dance, drama 
sprang forth. " 

The nature.of the seasons gave man 
rhythm and sense of timing. Thus, his 


movements became potent. With added 
meaning, his performance grew more 
intense. 

John Gassner says that "the first 
drama is, however, also the last drama."! 
This is because drama never dies, never 
loses its contemporaneity. It dwells on 
the basic human responses and instincts : 
which, through the agés, have survived 


' in the theater for all men to share. 


A look at the Philippine scene will 
prove that drama and theater in this 
country are always on the verge of 
blossoming, even fulfillment. Time and 
again, they do wane, but always they are 
revived to bring sweetness to the hearts 
of all people while they tend to 
harmonize high and low. 

The Philippines has an old theater 
tradition. Ma. Teresa Mufioz, ina 
comprehensive. study of theater in pre- 
Hispanic Philippines based on anthro- 
pological findings, attests to the fact that 
even if it is difficult to ascertain the 
theatrical forms of the early Filipinos, 
much of it being “lost on contact with the 
new and more aggressive culture, '? 


l the early Philippine drama stemmed more 


from historical sources, since “that 


_ theater which had its roots in religion and 


religious practice was barely at the 
threshold of the structure that constitutes . 
that art."? 
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If in essence, drama is the imitation 
of an action in the form of action* as 
Aristotle had prescribed it, then; we had 
drama even many centuries before the 
Spaniards touched on Philippine shores 
in 1521. The many external manifesta- 
tions of this imitation of action—dance, 
pantomime, acting, song, chant] recita- 
tion—be they performed solely or in 
combination, were found in the numerous 
rituals observed by the early Filipinos. 

There, in the theater are brought to 
life and re-enacted humanity’s tensions, 
conflicts, crises, Men assemble now as 
their forefathers did to discover them- 
selves and feel their pulse as they 
experience life’s processes, what August 
Strindberg terms "life's two: poles, 
life and death, the act of birth and the 
act of death, the flight for the: spouse, 
for the means of subsistence, for honor, 
all these struggles—with their battlefields, 
cries of woe, wounded and dead. "? 

Imitation and impersonation , of these 
life processes were evident in the drama 
of the early Filipinos. Life, death, fishing, 
hunting, weaving, wars, not to mention 
the elements of nature like birds! snakes, 
wind, waves of the sea, the swaying of the 
branches of trees—these all : offered 
content and meaning to the performances 
of the past. 

This love for the drama has been part 
of the Filipino cultural traditions that 
when the Spaniards came, they found the 
people as lovers of the arts, already 
endowed with the power to produce the 
imitation of action in an artistic; pattern 
and to enjoy such imitation. 

It is said that Ferdinand Magellan 
himself was treated to a very rare 
presentation of a native play "to celebrate 
the fact that the Filipinos and Spaniards 
were now brothers." Father Gaspar de 
San Agustin also mentioned that the 
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early Filipinos were "especially fond of 
comedies and farces, and, therefore, there 
is no feast of consequence unless there is 
a comedy." 

Through the years, the drama has 
marched on, with new trends and 
techniques seeping in mostly as rebellion 
against old methods and practices. 
Fundamental, however, drama has 
remained the same. It is still the same 
work of art, its mission being to move and 
excite people, at. the same time enter- 
taining and even educating them with 
works that appeal to the senses, most 
especially to the eyes and the ears. It has 
touched the spirit, too. 

The audience makes believe in per- 
meating a world as conceived by the 
playwright. What is true to the play- 
wright may not be true to the audience, 
but it must seem true and real and 
approximate the audience's truth. 

The Filipino audience is an artistic 
lot. In the past, it enjoyed dramatic 
performances of both Filipino and foreign 
troupes. Be it young or old, it was 
attracted to the world of make-believe, 
of half-belief, that is the drama. In many 
schools, ` colleges, and universities, 
dramatic productions are part of the 
cultural activities, many times centering 
on foreign works, American plays usually. 
Needless to say, the educational institu- 
tions having been influenced by Western 
trends, put emphasis on foreign plays as 
part of their curricular and co-curricular 
programs. 

But the times have now changed. We 
are not to eclipse foreign techniques; we 
can retain part of them for guidance and 
inspiration. However, the times call. 
for an assessment of our artistic and 
cultural legacies, to give due emphasis 
on works that are ours. We do not say 
that ours are better than those coming 
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from abroad, but we try to give due 
encouregement and recognition to our 
own creations. The Filipino voice hankers 
to be heard, and the nation gives its 
answer by digging into the past and 
reviving old artistic forms, injecting as 
it were, new ideas along the way, but 
insisting that we are Filipinos, and as 


such, we should look into things Philip- 


pine. à 
“Netionalism has helped create the 
literature of the Filipinos, and in the 
country’s search for national identity 
today, literature has assumed significance 
in the definition of the Filipino personali- 
ty towards the creation of a national 
image, * states Lucila Hosillos in her 
treatise on the motive power for Philip- 
pine identity and greatness. She further 
asserts that the Filipino writer who is 
himself the “bearer and heir of this 
cultura: dialectics, has committed himself 
to reconcile traditionalism and modernism 
for national growth and progress, and to 
create a Filipino image more authentic 
and enduring, because personal and 
intimate, than the changeling national 
personality, ^ political independence, 
economic growth, and social transfigura- 
tions create"? , 

We Filipinos are still searching for our 
identity, an identity which asserts the 
individuality of a people, that which 
makes them different from other peoples 
of the world. In terms of life and 
experience, this identity is the uniqueness 
that gives a people the collective 
humanaess 
distinguish them from other members of 
the human race. 

And, this national identity that we 
look for can be found with the help of 
a “national literature." What, then, is 
"national literature"? 

In the words of Hosillos, the term 


and personality which. 


“national literature” 


descriptive of the specific form of 
interpretations and revelations of the 
character and individuality of the 
literature of a nation regardless of the 
language medium, the geographical and 
political affiliation, and the citizenship 
of its writers. For a national literature 
is about a people... i 


And so, a Manuel Arguila writes. 
with more authenticity .a story like 
*How My Brother Leon Brought Home 
a Wife" which has stirred the imagination 
of many a student because it is as Ilocano 
as Arguilla. It captures truthfully the 
Ilocano personality, how he lives, dies, 
loves, . hates; his idiosyncracies both 
mental and physical; what makes him 
laugh and what makes him cry; his world 
of Ilocanoness which only an Ilocano 
like Arguilla can truthfully depict. In the 
same way, the personality of a Tagalog 
finds expression in a Jose Rizal work 
since it portrays life, the sceneries and 
landscapes, the longings and aspirations, 
the heartaches and sacrifices and even 
failures of the Tagalogs of Laguna of 
whom he was part. 

In drama and the theater, this national 
literature is even more imperative. This 
is because of all the arts, drama is the 
most immediate. The flesh-and-blood 
presence of the actors on stage creates 
an intimate relationship between actors 
and spectators not found in the case of 
the other arts. The theater being a 
democratic institution, it exists for and 
because of an audience which can criticize 
as severely as it may if it is dissatisfied 
with a show. 

The theater must “make its appeal to 
the audience rather than to the indivi- 
dual"! opines Edward A. Wright. 
Without an audience, there is no theater, 
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and the symbiotic interplay and affinity 
between the two prevail. A bifurcation 
between them would write thé total 
failure of drama and the theater. | Wright 
even insists that the theater artist “must 
never forget that he is the servant of the 
crowd.”?? . 

Because the story of the theater is 
the history of human destiny, never 
should the theater be divorced from 
human action, for if it is, then it ceases 
to mirror life. The present flux of 
thought and action in our national life is 
attuned to a national awakening and a 
cultural renaissance. One is reminded 
of the contention of Madame Kamialadevi 
Chattopadhyay of India about her 
‘country’s theatrical experience: | 





. just as the awakening of national 
consciousness acts as a lever to cultural 
expansion, in time of special upheaval, 
when vast energies are released from 
ancient bondage, drama may gather 
these energies into fruitful channels, 
For the magic wand of aesthetics 
composes harmony out of disorder! and 
weaves the myriad strands of human 
aspiration into a creative pattern. It. - 
is the spiral by means of which man 
may climb above his intellectual interro- 


gations into the sphere of direct 
experience, ? | 
i 
l 
What well-known Filipino | drama 
director and poet Rolando ‘Tinio™ 


expounds in his “Theater and Its Sense 
of Nationality” cannot be ignored es- 
pecially in these times of re-assessment of 
the Filipino sensibilities in relation to the 
context of his environment and his being 
Filipino. “It is perhaps the theater,” 
he stresses, “which is the most hational 
of all the arts in the sense that it is the 
most revelatory of the specific | quality 
of civilization of its audience.”  ; 

While it is true that “the public can 
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be taugbt," as Federico Garcia Lorca 
contends, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
public cannot teach the theater in turn. 
This is because the theater being the most 
intimate of all the arts, the feeling of 
reciprocity between artist and audience 
is primordial There are not enough — 
people of cultivated sensibilities and the 
financial and technical means to gratify 
themselves with,- not enough of those 
who, having enjoyed the rare capacity of 
appreciating art forms, history of the 
arts, and aesthetics, are now ready to 
respond to drama and the theater be 
they unintelligible or not, abstract or not. 
Their competence having been geared 
more along the resources of tradition, 
their formal inclination is likely to 
insulate them from life and the .con- 
temporaneity of the experiences con- 
comitant with such life. 

Response to human experience is, 
indeed, immediate, the way responses 
are generated in the theater. Neither 
premeditated nor studied, these responses 
are as fresh as the performance on the 
stage, vibrant with every delineation of 
human emotions the actor communicates 
to the audience in understandable, 
decipherable terms. The drama of human 
life is the drama of the audience that 
sees it. Call this audience bakya (wooden 
shoes-wearing) the opposite of the well- 
heeled crowd, the antithesis of the man 
of culture, in essence, the man of the 
streets who is usually ignorant of the 
rules on aesthetics and the rudiments of 
dramatic production, But, it is this 
audience that ultimately determines the 
temperament of the theater. 

Never was there more rapport which is 
ideally and practically needed between 
theater and audience as in the pre- 
sentation of Zarzuela. That is why the 
age of the zarzuelas is considered the 
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"Golden Age of Philippine Drama" as 
many theater authorities have pro- 
nounced. I commend with an almost 
panegytic feeling the zarzuela playwrights. 
For, they have succeeded in creating 
dramas which served as potent mediums 
of conveying our national personality 
while at the same time giving enjoyment 
and instruction. As Tinio puts it: 


. The ‘playwright of Tomorrow has 
not. yet established a new esthetic for 
drama so that he can transcend rather 
than merely revolt against the past the 
way Moliére and Shakespeare trans- 
cenced Sophocles and Aristophanes, 
and Ibsen and Shaw transcended 
Shakespeare and Moliére. In the Philip- 
pines, we may not even speak of the 
playwright of Tomorrow because we 
have not yet heard from the Playwright 
of Today with sufficient cogency. The 
Playwright of the Golden Age of 
Zarzuelas seems to be the last of our 


national spokesmen. 16 


B 


Lately, however, there have béen 
much discussion and activity on Philip- 
pine drama and theater pre-eminently 
inspired by the incentives and encourage- 
ment given by the public and the govern- 
ment. The Filipino as a creative, thinking, 
feeling member of his society searches 
for forms and meaning that will help him 
establish his identity as a Filipino. The 
drama as the most immediate of all the 
arts is a force that assists him establish 
such identity. 

How far has the Filipino dramatist 
gone in making his literary expression 
vital and meaningful? How securely has 
he moored his plays as to give them 
cogency? Has today's playwright trans- 
cended the past as to qualify him to bea 
national spokesman? What are his innova- 
tions that his dramas may hold fixed 
their contemporaneity even as they enter- 
tain and inform their audience? 


Perhaps this is as good a time as any 
to do some assessment of drama in the 
Philippine contemporary scene. There is 
a grain of truth, in fact many truths, to 
be recorded and relayed by the playwright 
of today. But a sorry truth is that there 
are still not enough playwrights to record 
and relay the numerous and variegated 
strands of human experiences. Some- 
times, it is rather perplexing to note that 
while there are many poets, fictionists, 
essayists, and literary critics in our midst, 
there are fewer playwrights to speak 
about the many changes and occurrences 
in our surroundings. 

However, the way drama is shaping 
now  portends a good sign for its 
tomorrow. Change, indeed, is ineluctable. 
Facts change; people change; motives 
change; thé materials and plots for drama 
change. And, while human nature is still 
basically unchanged, there should be more 
playwrights to depict the developments 
in their time—the values which have been 
contested and challenged, the moral and 
social ambiguities, the uncertainties and 
doubts that besiege the human being, and 
the changes be they cataclysmic or 
taciturn—all inextricably linked with the 
breathing fibers of an organic community 
which grows and pulsates with life. 

Though basically tradition-oriented, 
we Filipinos, I believe, are ever flexible, 
ever plaint. We may not triumph 
materially, but we do not lag behind in 
the lines of the arts, dràma included. 
It is very apparent that drama is very 
much part, an integument really, of the 
social, cultural, and moral aspects of our 
lives. Why is this so? “Drama has always 
been one of the most vital forms of 
literary expression because its medium is 
the dialogue and action of living people 
on a stage,"" maintain . Maurice B. 
McNamee, James E. Cronin, and Joseph 
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A. Rogers. In the history of! human 
affairs, drama has been a cogent vehicle 
of expression and communication of 
values. While it is not the domain of 
drama to impose certain dictums and 
morals, while it should not insist on 
didacticism, it has, as years reel in and 
reel out, proved that entertainment is 
not its sole province. Is it not that drama 
has averted the proliferation of certain 
distorted values? Is it not that in the 
many centuries of its growth; it has 
provided “consolations and concilia- 
tions"!? of art? Is it not that drama 
has been sustained by values the totality 
of which comprise civilization? The 
moral attitude it has professed in 
consonance with that of the audience has 
made it weather and surface above all 
intimidations of incoherence, of catas- 
trophes, the tempting lures | of the 
commonplace. 

In the processes of understanding and 
being understood which comprise 
communication’s main springboard, man 
seeks and listens to many messages— 
of daily realities, observations, and truths. 
The picture man sees, though sometimes 
blurred by inanities, is a picture of himself 
and his social structure agreeing and 
disagreeing on certain qualities worth an 
esteem. Almost everything in our society 
and culture is transplanted in the drama, 
which, on the other hand, transmits the 
message to the audience for appreciation 
and dissemination. When Henrik Ibsen, 
in concrete terms and using the 'environ- 
ment as background and foreground, and 
calling upon psychological strands to 
encrust and give flavor to his ;|drama’s 
leitmotif, attacked the evil. effects of 
hereditary diseases and denouriced the 
behavior of people who are expected to 
act honorably in Ghosts, advocated the 
emancipation of women in A Dolls 
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House, lashed at the shaky foundations 
of respectability and the unscrupulous 
practices of shipbuilders in The Pillars 
of Society, denounced the carelessness 
and opportunism of the hero in Peer 
Gynt, countless people were appalled. 
The outrage they heaped upon Ibsen’s 
arguments registered far and wide, but 
just the. same, the dramatist's voice has 
stayed long. 

Ibsen's legacy has remained and his 
social and sociological, if candid, presenta- 
tion of life, especially in his “problem 
plays" or “social dramas” are, up to this 
very day, stirring, provoking, significant, 
and lasting. Some say Ibsen is a social 
reformer, an iconoclast. Some claim 
that he is a feminist while others contend 
that he is a woman-hater. In time's 
perspective, people do realize that Ibsen's 
capacity to incorporate the art and 
technique of dramaturgy with the solving 
of social problems is one of his gifts upon 
which his fame lies. His reality becomes 
the world's reality. 

The theater, affirms David Berlo, is: 


a distinguished vehicle of communica- 
tion, with a considerable tradition and 
heritage. Many people would classify 
the theatre as an “entertainment” 
vehicle. Yet countless examples could 
be given of plays that were intended to 
have, and did have, significant effects 
on an audience, other than entertain- 
ment, ? 


When Henrik Ibsen was welcomed by 
students in his native Norway aíter an 
absence of ten years, he delivered a speech 
in reply to their greeting. He said: 
I realized that to be a poet means 
essentially to see in such a way that 
whatever is seen is perceived by the 
audience just as the poet saw it, But 
only what has been lived through can 
be seen in that way and that way. 
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And the secret of modern literature lies 
precisely in this matter of experiences 
that are lived through. All that I have 

' written these last ten years, I have 
lived spiritually. But no poet lives 
through anything in isolation. What 
he lives through all of his countrymen 
live through with him. If that were 
‘not so, what would bridge the gap 
between the producing and the receiving 
minés??? 


Ibsen also confessed that writing is, to 
him, like taking a bath which cleanses 
and makes him feel freer and healthier. 
The poet makes clear to himself and to 
others “the temporal and eternal 
questions which are aster in the age and 
in the community to which he belongs.”?! 

Recent trends and developments on 
the Philippine dramatic and theatrical 
fronts include: (1) the writing and 
production of Philippine historical drama 
and folklore, (2) the increase in 
nationalistic and Filipinistic plays staged 
in and outside theater halls, (3) the 
increment in drama .seminars and work- 
shops, scholarships, and  playwriting 
contests to help discover and cultivate 
new talents, (4) the encouragement of 
professionalism through the affording of 
better opportunities to theater artists, 
(5) the continued outpouring of transla- 
tions and adaptations of foreign plays, 
(6) the emergence of bolder themes 
considered taboo in the past, (7) the 
youth organizations' deep involvement in 
drama, (8) the support and recognition 
given to artists including playwrights, 
directors, and performing artists by 
government and private entities, (9) the 
occasional veering away of the dramatic 


action from the stage to the auditorium - 
very near the audience, and (10) the. 
revivals of traditional dramas; namely, 


moro-moro, a play with stylized move- 
ments and semi-chanted tone dealing on 


'aspirations, 


the clash between Christians and Muslims; 
zarzuela, a musical melodramatic play; 


and. cenaculo- or sinákulo, the passion 


play on the life and death of Jesus Christ. 

Social conditions like poverty in the 
slums, capitallabor relations, marital 
infidelity and other domestic problems, 
political developments, fashions and ideas 
about different aspects of living, man’s 
idealization of woman and vice versa, 
dissimilarity of religions—these and many ` 
more subjects have given substance to the 
plays being written and staged. These 
social tendencies, these events at certain 
historical moments in the life of the 
nation, these theoretical. expressions 
constitute what Lucien Goldmann calls 
“world visions”? and these world visions 
are articulated through the consciousness 
of the playwright who is, at times, a 
philosopher. These world visions remind 
us of Goldmann’s premise that a literary 
work is not an “immediate empirical 
fact”? but a structure of feelings, ` 
ideas which unite a social 
group vis-à-vis Other social groups. Asa 
matter of fact, this “collective. conscious- 
ness"?* binds individuals and gives them 
collective identity. 

More and more plays of this nature 
are produced, and they try to grasp the 
social reality. Perhaps Filipino drama 
may approximate the greatness and 
stature it reached during its "Golden 
Era" in the early part of the 20th century. 
For, it no longer serves as mere entertain- 
ment. It is now as relevant as it was in 
the remote past. Great literature, says 


: Goldmann, tackles major problems as the 
. writer identifies with the fundamental 


social tendencies of his time, communica- 


ting the realities, the human condition 


with an awareness. Philippine writing of 
dramas now tends to pursue this path. 
It endeavors to relate to a critical, 
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realistic, and coherent vision of con- 
temporary society and not generally to 
a private, individual, subjective | world. 
Its present view is total; seldom is it 
partial. 
By a truly relevant theater, I| do not 
mean that drama should preach or be 
hortatory in essence. Neither do'I assert 
that drama should always serve as a means 
to an end, outside theatrical ends., Nor do 
I advocate that drama should| be an 
instrument to effect change be it social 
or political. What I am stressing is that 
drama should not lose its contempor- 
aneity, its timelessness and timeliness. 
. There may be a social distance 
between the dramatist and. his: society 
as in instances of alienation, the isolation 
of some modern writers from their 
community. This alienation develops, 
according to Georgi Plekhanov, and 
precipitates the adherence’ to ‘art for 





art’s sake” especially when artists “feel 


a hopeless contradiction between their 
aims and the aims of the society to which 
they belong. Artists must be very hostile 
to their society and they must see no 
hope to changing it.”° However, Albert 
Camus: and Jean-Paul Sartre, in their 
fiction, caution against alienation. To 
them, “modern man who would isolate 
himself from society is not only psy- 
chologically alienated but potentially 
capable of denying his moral responsibili- 
ty."75 But this situation of alienation is 
not the rule. It is rather an exception to 
the rule. As René Wellek and Austin 
Warren put it, “the writer is not only 
influenced by society: he influences 
it. Art not merely reproduces life but also 
shapes it. People may model their lives 
upon the patterns of fictional heroes and 
heroines.”?7 | 

I agree with Norris Houghton when he 
says that drama should participate in the 
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"real'75 action—that it should express 
faithfully in the theater the artist's 
conception of reality. The playwright 
must translate his vision into highly 
theatrical terms and thus make the reader 
or audience feel the unique experience he 
participates in, not through stage 
directions, but through the establishment 
of rapport, a sense of “communion” 
in the tradition of the Russian Okhlopkov, 
a common sharing of experience between 
performers and spectators: In this 
common celebration where actors set life 
to the  playwright’s words, where 
musicians adequately interpret the notes 
and symbols of the composer, or where 
dancers move with the grace and meaning 
intended by the choreographer, proximity 
ensues. 

A more intimate venue serves this end, 
and dramas nowadays need not be 
mounted in big auditoriums. Small 
spaces have increased theatrical impact. 
Appia, Meyerhold, Reinhardt, Artaud, 
down to Copeau and Okhlopkov all 
revolted against the presentation of plays 
as descriptive-narrative theater. To them, 
theater is something more than story- 
telling or spectacle, and acting should not 
be confined to the rhetorical. And to 
them, words and language become more 
communicative with the employment of 
music, dance, painting, kinetic art, 
pantomime, mime, chanting, incantations, 
lighting, and varied architectural shapes. 
Theater must be brought closer to the 
audience; hence, experimentations became 
in vogue. 

Okhtopkov's thinking that the theater 
“must do everything to make the 
spectator believe in what goes on in the 
play"?? is tenable and practicable. Dis- 
regarding the proscenium and moving the 
action in the auditorium like Meyerhold 
and Evreinov did, Okhtopkov allowed 
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action to ‘transpire around the audience, 
sometimes in the center, even projected 
stages above the spectators. Through 
multiplicity of stages, montage in the 
theater was initiated by him. And, by 
means of this device, it was not necessary 
to hav? logical sequence in the presenta- 
tion of scenes, but rather a cut from scene 
to scene, In fact, action could be frozen 
in the middle of one scene, then cut to 
another one followed by a return to.the 
preceding scene. 

In zhe Philippine setting: this proximity 
between players and audience is also 
effectuated. Sometimes, action is consum- 
mated right in front of the spectators, 
below the stage, disregarding the imaginary 
fourth wall; at other times, in the same 
production, action is rendered around the 
audience or between the two sides of 
audience, at the center aisle. Also, it is 
not an uncommon occurrence when films 
and filmslides are used to convey locale 
or intensify atmosphere. 

Many centuries of foreign domination 
had relegated the Filipino identity to the 
background because the colonizers—Spain, 
the United States, even Japan transitorily 
—thrusted the patterns of their own 
groundwork. A common or collective 
consciousness among the Filipinos is 
reaching a new height now that govern- 
ment, private organizations, and indi- 
viduals join hands in support of common 
goals. The Filipinos are now.more aware 
of the group they belong to. Linked 
together by common needs, common 
problems, common dreams, the present 
Filipiros devote much of their thought 
and energy towards the building of a 
more homologous existence—an endless 
searching for that elusive Filipino identity. 
The Filipinos now—ever innovative, and 
without dread of permutation—are more 
assertive, too, in their being Asians. In 


‘the drama, the 


same directions are 
pursued. 

Playwright Amelia Lapefa-Bonifacio 
observes that what have been true to 
drama in the different Asian countries are 


also true to Philippine drama, namely :?? 


1. To the Asian to whom the com- 
munity rather than the individual is 
central, the important role of the 
theater is to enhance community; 

2. To the Asian to whom the com- 
munity rather than the individual is 
central, the important role of the 
theather is one that is directed toward 
community welfare; 

3. To the Asian to whom the com- 
munity rather than the individual is 
central, the community is also central 
in the plots of most. dramas; 

4. To the Asian to whom the com- 
munity rather than the individual is 
central, the Playwright assumes the 
important social role of Critic and 
Teacher. 


E. San Juan, Jr. decries in his A 
Preface to Pilipino Literature that Tagalog 
remained the “language of the hearth,” 
Congruent with this is his lamentation 
about the “inadequate development of a 
common language"?? and that “Tagalog 
literature, loyal both to its tradition and 
to the movement of history which the 
language itself registers, awaits a 
rebirth."?? This rebirth San Juan had 
envisioned is now at hand. A resurge now 
undulates with no little amount of exhila- . 
ration in Pilipino literature in general and 
in drama in particular. During this 
decade especially, the writing and staging 
of plays are predominantly in Pilipino. 
Pilipino is the present national language 
based mostly on Tagalog with the addition 
of words coined by combining syllables 
from words in the different vernaculars. 
Worth recalling at this point is Epifanio de 
los Santos' prediction of the Filipino 
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theater at the turn of the 20th century: 
1 
Then the Tagalog theater went forth 
in quest of new worlds to conquer! Its 
plays now were based on contempora- 
neous history and thus not being of 
an established order they reflect| the 
changes. They showed also a tendency 
toward symbolism and to a certain 
degree, toward the restoration: of 
everything purely national.4 





Presently, many plays are written for 
the popular audience both in Pilipino and 
in the languages and dialects lof the 
various regions of the country. Bilingualism 
which used Pilipino and English has 
permeated education, business and 
industry, and government, but there are 
areas which strictly adhere tọ their 
native languages. In the street dramas, 
particularly, English is already out of use. 
This is palpably experienced during the 
Lent season especially Holy Week. Both 
rural places and metropolis witness the 
passion play (cenaculo or sinakulo) 
depicting the life and sufferings of Jesus 
Christ. Usually staged on platforms, the 
passion play now unfolds along thé streets. 
Neither fading nor receding, this teligious 
drama has served as inspiration for both 
young and old. 1 

"No literary form has more historical 
importance than drama,'?* affirms Sey- 
more Reiter. Interesting to note is 
the mounting of historical, folkloric, 
nationalistic, and Filipinistic works—many 
times in Pilipino. Indeed, the actual 
environs give the dramatist ample motifs 
for him to transform into an imaginative 
piece of work. | 

A look at some representative works 
would afford an insight into the Plilippine 
‘setting. It will at the same time manifest 
certain trends and development] in the 


1 


horizon of drama and theater. | 


1 


. A certain period in Philippine; history 


i 
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is echoed in “Hulyo 4, 1954 A.D.” (July 
4, 1954 A.D.) by Dionisio Salazar when 
the remnants of Hukbong Bayan Laban 
Sa Hapon (Army of the People Against 
the Japanese), or HMB for short, were 
ardently in pursuit of liquidating some 
government officials pre-eminently the 
president of the Republic, with a view of 
toppling down the established form of 
government. Four conspirators plot to 
liquidate the president for a prize—Pablo 
and his sweetheart Loida, the commander 
Kintin, and the teen-ager Islaw. They 
pose as balut (cooked fertilized eggs) 
vendors at the Luneta Park, now called 
Rizal Park, in Manila. 

The action of the play is set on a spot 
near the monument of Dr. Jose Rizal, 
the national hero. Using verbal wit 
through epigrams, the playwright shows 
the evil designs of corrosive minds. From 
the conversation between Pablo and 
Loida, it is gathered that the two are 
confused. They have pledged to help in 
the activities of the organization, but they 
are tortured between the thought of 
keeping a promise and that of being 
apprehended by the arms of the authori- 
ties. The conflict between the practical 
and the moral surfaces with the cropping 
up of a new plan to return to a normal, 
peaceful life. The contrast between 
idealism and realism is at play. In the 
interchange between the couple are 
resounded their fears and anxieties. Should 
they heed the advice of Loida’s uncle, 
the. senator, and leave Manila to work in 
a homestead in Mindanao? And how will 
they break the news to the two men? Ina 
fatalistic vein, Pablo assures Loida: "May 
awa ang Diyos” (God has pity on us). 

As the two try to make a choice 
between a quiet life and one enmeshed 
in chaos, a policeman so unceremoniously 
and rudely approaches them and accuses 
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them of engaging. in lewd actions in a 
public place. He arrests the pair for 
questioning in the police headquarters. 
Thus, Pablo and Loida’s romantic view of 
life and love is counterpoised by the 
policeman’s antiromantic attitude about 
things. It is evident that the playwright 
intends to show Pablo and Loida ‘as 
prospective instruments of goodness and 
‘the policeman who is imbued with the 
duty tc preserve peace and order as a 
person motivated by love for power. 
When the policeman speaks and acts, he 
is determined to use both the weapon of 
arms and the cloak of authority. 

When Kintin and Islaw enter the 
scene, they cannot find Pablo and Loida. 
They argue on the indecency of some 
lovers who stray in the park, on the evil of 
too much imitation from foreign customs, 
on certzin aspects of living. Finally freed 
by the police, Pablo and Loida come to 
announce their change of heart. 


Koronel Santos (Colonel Santos) and 
some men approach the group. With 


their baskets of balut which conceal time. 


bombs, Kintin and Islaw are whisked to 
the National Bureau of Investigation 
office for proper action. 


At some points in “Hulyo 4, 1954 A. | 
D." the playwright depicts people from ^ 


varied walks of life in the park as if to 
show highlight and contrast in their 
mien. A drunk American sailor with a 


girl, then a pair of homosexuals, and so 


on. The Luneta Park is a microcosm in 


a bigger realm that is Manila situated in | 
a more vast expanse which is. the Philip- - 


pines. Through stage directions and 
dialogues, the reader, the audience is 
afforded a looking glass through which to 


reflect the reeling of scene after scene - 


The. 
‘ confrontation between the four is crucial. 

They are on the verge of killing each other. . © 
. The play ends with an optimistic note as 


-where the paradox of the man being 


taunted by his own evil schemes for 
want of a better life is equalled by the 
paradox of the man being reformed to - 
respectability. This antithetical relation 
between Kintin and Islaw, the bad men, 
on the one side and Pablo and Loida who 
decide to change for the good on the 
other brings us to the theme of the play 
which is: deceit, destruction and loss of 
self-respect unhallow one’s life. The only 


-salvation is a good deed, a return to proper 


human conduct. © 

The crux of the play, which is the 
confrontation between these two opposing 
viewpoints, seems to show the metier.of 
the playwright. He definitely dishes out 


. sharp social criticisms, an examination of . 


facts perhaps to set the reader, the 
spectator to think and consider why man 
has to undergo torture of beliefs before 


` he could ever face the force of truth, 


come to terms with life, and re-organize 


.his life pattern to suit good human 


conduct. . 

A significant play with mixed English 
and Tagalog dialogues in “The New 
Yorker in Tondo" by Marcelino Agana, 
Jr. Through the laughter it evokes, it 
weaves a serious note.  Kikay, the 
protagonist, goes abroad for a few months' 
study of beauty culture in New York. 
There, she falls in love with the New York 
ways, its lifestyle and. skylines, and gets ` 
acclimated to everything New Yorkish. 
She becomes the archetype of many 
Filipinos who temporarily forget their 
native land for a more luscious environ- 
ment. She changes her name to Francesca 
in keeping with her new personality. 

In the dialogue: between Kikay and 


' Tony, we can see that Kikay is decided 


to break their engagement for the gap 


. between them has only widened. Out to 


prove that she is too good for Tony, 
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Kikay romanticizes on the beautiful . 


days she spent in fascinating New York. 
She is all-woman, eager to abandon old 
friends and vows. This triggers Tony off 
into a flow of outbursts. He is man, after 
all, ready to defend his rights. The 
foundation of the relationship between 
man and woman is now about to collapse. 

` Before this scene, Kikay is the sweet 
type. "My spirit aches for its true home 
across the sea ...ah! New York, New 
York, New York, my own dear New 
York!" she exclaims as she romanticizes 
about her past in the United States. And, 
as her words reverberate, her listeners 
most especially Nena and Totoy, get 
irritated. Except her mother, of course, 
‘who is charmed by her daughter! is newly- 
acquired manners. Carried byi Kikay’s 
sophistication, Aling Atang or Mrs. 
Mendoza, tries to converse in smattering 





English interspersed with Tagalog words 


and phrases pronounced with wrong 
affectation. 

From Nena, Kikay discovers that her 
sweetheart had shifted attention to her. 
Verbal fireworks ensue between Kikay 
and Tony. But this situation does not last 
long for Tony confesses his fault. He 
admits that he really loves Kikay, but 
since she stops writing to him,!he finds 
. Nena not an unsatisfactory substitute. 
. Kikay accosts Nena, 
women fight physically and verbally, male 
intervention is a catalytic factor. And, 
this happens only after Nena, the stronger 
female, has succeeded in hitting Kikay 
and causing her to fall unconscious. Tony 
rushes to Kikay, and this further enrages 
Nena. But Totoy appeases Nena and 
divulges his secret admiration for her. 

Whereas earlier in the play! Tony is 
the pursuer, there is a slight reversal of 


roles when in the end Kikay becomes a. 


subtle pursuer who pursues Tony by way 
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and when two: 


of promising to forget New York and her 
sophisticated ways. Happily for all, love 
wins. Country wins, too, for there is no 
place like home. The plot of “The New 
Yorker in Tondo" is certainly propelled 
by the theme which also endows it with 
just the right amount of dramatic conflict. 
The playwright sends his message across: 
if man must change for a more fashion- 
able life, he cannot escape from and 
displace those things that are his own; 
there is no place like home. 

The point where the play falters is at 
its occasionally lengthy lines, but this 
is more than compensated for by the 
amusing and wholesome mood of the 
comedy. And, in the playwright's 
weaving of a comedy, he achieves a 
seriousness of purpose: to show all that 
love for things attractive may not be as 
enduring as one's cherished traditions. By 
making Kikay wake up to reality which is 
her Manila environs, Agana strikes a merry 
note of reconciliation. And with this is a 
happy blending of realism and romanticism 
in his play. 

"The New Yorker in Tondo" contains 
a great variety of moods—joy, excitement, 
nostalgic longing for things gone by, 
sadness, indignation, hate, optimism. 
Hence, there is no dull moment. Instead 
of the spectators’ condemning Kikay, 
they are led away by her into her transitory 
world. She even wins the audience's 
sympathy for her courage to admit her 
fault. She is interesting, if flighty, not of 
the stock type for she has a more rounded 
character. At the beginning of the play, 
for instance, she is a strong woman, but 
near the end she weakens to give way to 
love and logic. 

Historicity and a sense of sociology 
and culture are lucidly communicated in 
“A Portrait of the Artist As Filipino” by 
Nick Joaquin. The full-length play which 
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the author calls “an elegy in three scenes” 
brings the reader, the audience to the past 
when Manila, “the noble and loyal city,” 
was not yet ravaged by World .War II. 
Also afforded is a feel of it during the 
war. Considered an important milestone 
in Philippine drama, this play of ideas 
` when mounted on stage, gives a penetrating 


exploration into the middle-class and | 


upper middle-class strata of the Philippine 
ethos. 

; Among the merits TERE to the 
play is Joaquin’s deft handling of 
mythology in presenting the fabric of 
the story. The playwright uses the Aeneas- 
Anchises myth to provide. images replete 
with philosophical meaning. The first 
scene opens with Bitoy Camacho, narrator- 
actor, in fact the playwright’s spokesman, 
reciting eloquently a paean to Old Manila 
now still called Intramuros and its role in 
Philippine history. Then the focus 
transfers to the living room of Don 
Lorenzo Marasigan’s house to’ show the 
. painting called “A Portrait of the Artist 
As Filipino” supposed to hang between 
stage and audience, at the center of the 
invisible fourth wall. Around this protrait. 
the play’s story revolves. 


Through Bitoy’s words the exposition 


unfolds. It is afternoon, in October 1941. 
The Philippines like other parts of the 
world is in a state of chaos. The con- 


fusion of the.impending war takes grip of . 


the populace except Bitoy and the young 
ones. To them it offered excitement. 
The assignment from the. newspaper 
office for Bitoy to visit the Marasigan 
home which he had known as a young 
boy is much cause for jubilation.. This 
time he is going there as a reporter. Bitoy 
is received by two spinsters, Candida and 


Paula, daughters of Don Lorenzo. In the: 


device of a play within a play; the three 
reconstruct the past. Don Lorenzo does 


. headed monster. 


former law student. 


' penury. 


` not appear; instead his self-portrait comes 


into view, and Bitoy, Candida, and Paula 
stare at it. l 

.. Candida tells Bitoy that their father 
painted the picture for them a year ago 
and that it has attracted people from far 
and near.. In it young Aeneas. carries his 
old father Anchises on his back as they 
flee from the burning Troy, but Aeneas’ 


face is that of the young Don Lorenzo 


and Anchises’ face is that of the old Don 
Lorenzo. Varied attitudes are expressed 
towards the Portrait. Bitoy is frightened 
by it while Candida looks at it as a two- 
To Don Perico, the 
poet-turned-politician, the portrait sym- 
bolizes a past now dead; it also 


symbolizes the Filipino as artist. Like an 


emblem, the picture seems to castigate the 
younger generation for its lack, and'some- 


. times loss, of respect for the traditions 


and heritages of the past and a proclivity 
to the new and sometimes unceremonious 
culture associated with the impact of 
American influences. The very puzzling ` 
effect of the portrait is taken as a broad 
symbolization of the gap bétween the 


. Filipinos' past as influenced by Spain and 


his present.” Instead of serving as a 
nexus between two generations, the 
portrait provides the core of conflicts 
between.them. Its role becomes both 
concrete and symbolic not only through 
the employment of dialogues and events, 
but through the isolation it creates by 
its very presence. 

Scene I also introduces another impor- 
tant character-Tony Javier, piano- and 
He and Bitoy had 
worked together at the piers. for some 
time. When the two sisters momentarily 
leave the scene, ‘Tony tells Bitoy of their 
For support they depend on 
elder brother Manolo and elder sister 
Pepang, and to augment their meager 
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allowance, they have Tony as boarder. As 
regards Manolo and Pepang’s intentions, 
the house must be sold and their father 
could be put in a hospital. And, the two 
of them could divide the pieces of furni- 
ture between themselves. Tony informs 
Bitoy that he hates the Portrait. To him, 
it is a source of malefaction. Is T ony an 
outsider assessing the picture? | He is. 
And, he is the very first outsider to give 
his impression of it. Candida, Paula and 
Bitoy are insiders. In ruthless terms, 
Tony reveals his hatred for both painting 
and painter. | 





| 
The damn thing’s always looking at me, 
always looking down at me. Every 
time I come into this house; every time 
` I come up these stairs. Looking at me, 
looking down at me. And if I'turn 
around and face it—then it smiles, darn 
it. And if I go into my room and close 
the door, I can still feel it through the 
walls—looking at me, smiling at me.! Oh, 
I hate those eyes, I hate that smile, I 
hate those eyes, I hate that smile, I|hate 
the whole damn thing. 





l 
| 

From Tony's outbursts is aiaei 
the first conflict in the play—the (conflict 
between him and Don Lorenzo. Vety 
obviously, Tony resents the old man's 
refusal to sell the picture. Don Lorenzo's 
pride is Tony's downfall, the crushing of 
his dream to sell the portrait for a big 
commission. Two cultures are at bay 
against each other, and in this cross- 
cultural encounter between young: land old 
generations?" the values of each; | genera- 
tion are brought to the fore, interacting 
with one another, contrasting, spelling the 
divisiveress between sociological, forces. 

Tension mounts, but comic relief 
presents itself. Paula returns and tells 
Bitoy and Tony that Candida has suc- 
ceeded in rat catching, a talent the elder 
sister plans to exploit for a livelihood. 





This light. moment shows the pathos in 
the lives of the two spinsters. For, while 
they have become poor, they refuse to 
sell the painting. They would not be 
swallowed by the crass materialism of the 
young. When Bitoy’s reporter friends 
arrive, all the more the sisters remain 
firm in their decision to keep the painting. - 
Two vaudevilla dancers, friends of Tony, 
appear and give the group a sampling of 
their vulgarity. 

Bitoy finally makes a stand—he likes 
the picture. Then he bids good-bye after 
saying his piece: ‘‘Art is not magic. Its 
purpose is not to enchant but to 
disenchant." After all guests have gone, 
the two sisters want to dismiss their 
boarder for entertaining women in the 
house, but they have a change of heart 
after hearing the sad story of Tony’s 
life. Meanwhile, to solve their present 
financial setback, Candida and Paula 
make plans to work—Candida as rat 
catcher at the Bureau of Health and 
Science and Paula to give Spanish and 
piano lessons. Later the two sisters make- 
believe about their beautiful, but a 
sudden blackout sends Candida to a 
paroxysmal: fit. Laughter, then tears, 
then curses for the portrait for their ill 
fate. Paula, formerly the weaker one, 
consoles her elder sister. ^ Candida's 
weakening and her looking at the blackout 
as caused by their inability to settle the 
electric bills foreshadow the coming 
blackout in her mind when later she will 
desert the values. the Portrait represents. 
The truth is that there is a Pictou 
because of the air raid. 

Scene H is again set in the Marasi 
house. Bitoy recites the agony of his life 
arid the beauty of its past when he was a 
child and his father was alive. Only in this 
very house, a week ago, did he rekindle 
his faith in the future. Aeneaslike, he is 


t 
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committed to carry his Anchises out of 
the devastated city to a bright future. 
Suddenly, Pepang and Manolo come, 
decided to wreck whatever is left. of the 
old mar.’s house. They have invited Don 


Perico to help them convince Candida and- 
Paula to sell the picture and leave the 


house. He tries to influence the two 
women only to be reproached by them 
for bing forgetful of his past. Don Perico's 
wife and her 


painting. 
“A Portrait of the Artist As Filipino" 


reaches its climax when Candida declares | 


to Manolo and Pepang that their father 
had attempted suicide by jumping off the 
balcony because she and Paula had accused 
him for their miserable lives. With, so 
much bitterness among themselves, how 
could the three of them keep on staying 
together? The only recourse is separation, 
and this Manolo stresses. Tony rushes in 
to tell about his buyer for the picture. It 
is already too late when Candida realizes 
that Paula has eloped with Tony. 

' "In Scene III, Paula releases herself 
from the fetters of her- surroundings. 
Deserted’ by Candida and exposed to 
‘Tony’s opportunism, she garners a new 
strength, returns to the house and destroys 
the Portrait. She frees herself from the 
past, from the cash value of the painting, 
from the taunting remarks of people. 
A new birth is at hand with the celebration 
of the feast of the Virgin of La Naval. 


Now, -they are together—Don Lorenzo, 
and Paula—contra | mundum, 


. Candida, 
against thé world. Here, another play- 


within-a-play is put by the playwright to ` 


show the. Marasigans welcoming friends 
_ Who join them to honor the Virgin. 
Sometimes the play ‘suffers from 


lengthy dialogues, but this is compensated - 


runs like this: 


"society" friends arrive . 
creating a commotion, exposing their 
vacuous minds when they evaluate the 


for by ‘Nick Joaquin’s etching on the : 
` rocks. of Philippine literature, a play 
which throbs with the fibers of a writer's 


commitment to-.the diverse . cultural 
streams that permeate the Filipino soul 
with a historical perspective. In echoing 
and re-echoing his theme which clearly . 
| “man cannot escape fróm . 
his past but he needs identification with : 
t," Joaquin presents a drama that is 
realistic, symbolic, sometimes bordering 


. on the naturalistic, romanitc, and expres- 
. sionistic. 
‘irony and contrast in characterization, 
. Situation, and setting. If he calls his play 


He heightens conflict through 


an elegy, it is because he laments the 


` death of an era in the ever-loyal city of 


Manila. The playwright complies with Fr. 
Horacio de la Costa's dictum that: 


It is the function of the writer as artist . 
to provide his community with a special 
kind of pleasure through the medium of: 
. Speech. This pleasure consists in the 
sharing of remembered experience; and 
through that sharing an increased 
awareness of what we are and should be, 
. both individually and together. Here in 
the Philippines the very richness of our 
social experience, the diversity of our 
cultural traditions, creates a problem of 
synthesis. This synthesis can be 
. achieved, but only if our writers will 
enlarge our consciousness and refine 
our sensibility.so as to embrace and 
apprehend not only our present but all 
our past. ‘Only thus, by discovering 
what we have been, will we arrive at 
some measure of understanding of what 
_ we are and what we yet may be.38 


The. play’s title is a derivative of 
Portrait of the Artist As a Young Man by 
James Joyce to show the parallelism 


: between two artists—Stephen Dedalus and 


Don -Lorenzo—both akin to the idealist 


who looks at life as a wasteland. Stephen 


is an exile from his own land to perfect 
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his art; Don Lorenzo is an exile from his 
own past. As regards Candida and Paula, 
they are two souls confused and lost in 
the vortex of a seething. fire between two 
opposing generations. Ironically, the life 
they outwardly represent is the life they 
hate. However, despite all odds, they 
attain moral victory. 
A certain kind of play making or 
during the present decade which|may be 
perceived as a kind of protest. |In fact, 
Norris Houghton looks at the theater as E 
metaphor of all our protests today.?? 





And what do the modern-day, crowds : 


protest against? As Houghton has 
‘mentioned, they raise their voices against 
the forms and content of established (or 
Establishment?) theater and theibarriers 
that isolate the audience from what 
should be a communally shared experience. 
A play of this nature is "Hanggang 
Dito na Lamang at Maramihg Salamat" 
(Till Then and Thanks A Lot) by Orlando 
Nadres. This one-act serio-comic work in 
many scenes probes deep into the 
psychological depths.in the life of a 
homosexual. Earlier plays of this genre 
were derided, and when this first went on 
the boards in 1975, the conservative 
audience was shocked. But it |proved, 
with its candidness and truthfulness, to 
be an irresistible piece, enjoyed by many. 
It has also encouraged young a 
to permeate similar theme. | 

The play concentrates on its message: 
that the life of a homosexual is replete 
with misunderstandings and lack of 
sympathy. Its compelling appeal'has sent 
it to different parts of the country as the 
audiences take a close look at Fidel, the 
covert homo who spends for the studies 
of Efren, introduced as his nephew, but 
actually the object of his affection. Julius, 
the beautician who does not conceal his 
being a flaming fairy, cautions Fidel, but 





| 
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‘themes. 


the later is adamant and would not listen. 


. Truth dawns on Fidel that he cannot have 


Efren for long for the young man would 
end up marrying a woman of his love. 

Fidel’s is a voice hankering to be 
heard: homosexuals like him need 
compassion, not scorn. His speech and 
actions build up to climactic point with 
interposing wit, humor, and pathos. 
The frankness of Fidel’s words bewrays 
the irony of his life: that he did not ask 
to be born a homosexual, but here he is, 
in this world beset by problems. 

In contemporary Philippine drama, 
plot and character are not demolished as 
in modern drama elsewhere. It may not 
coalesce with nihilism, or even construc- 
tivism, but on its plot and character 
hinges much of its potency and convincing 
power. And, despite several strivings at 
the staging of plays along the absurd and 
the avant-garde, Philippine drama has 
embraced more the realistic, the natural- 
istic, and sometimes the symbolic. 
Language is an important ingredient, and 
annihilation of it is allowed only sparingly. 
In the traditional dramas, the vehicle for 
expression and communication is verse, 
but the modern dramas are more at home 
in prose, with but a few exceptions. 

There are plays which exhibit the 
playwrights’ mastery in verbal skills while 
others are more prone to the projection of 
moods. To many a dramatist, the drama 
will not only be a representation of life, 
but rather a commentary about life. 
Some playwrights use the prologue for 
exposition; others have an introductory 
character talk to the audience to drop 
hints that aid in the appreciation of the 
plays. Time and again, flashbacks are 
employed in the further elucidation of 
Or, films and filmstrips are 
employed. 

More serious dramas are written and 
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staged with. a lesser number of comedy 
trailing behind. Perhaps, this is due to 
the great number of people who patronize 
plays that make them cry. For, is it not 
that to many drama is a form of escape 
from the humdrums of daily life? Victor 
Hugo, way ahead of our times, classified 
the theztergoers he knew into: "the 
main bcdy of spectators who demand 
action; women, who seek emotion; 
thinkers, who look for character."^? 
Without inviting the ire of women who 
would classify themselves as thinkers, it is 
a truism that in Philippine drama, more 
women comprise the audience, perhaps to 
seck emotion. Really, many of them go 
for the melodramatic. 

May be a resurgence in drama and 
theater .ooms near. Already, dramatic 
productions sometimes do not keep limits 
to the picture-frame, proscenium con- 
vention. The arena staging is as much a 
part of the scene, but drama these days is 
staged anywhere—in the streets, in 
cafeterias, in lobbies of school buildings 
where greater intimacy between per- 


Drama may not evade the encounter with 
illusion and reality, and the need for 
participation, for togetherness, for 
congeniality is part of the enjoyment of a 
common experience. And, the young 
have their share in creating such a climate 
conducive for drama and theater. 

The writer, the dramatist, addresses 
his andience in the context or his own 
social milieu, transcending the barriers of 
time and space, understanding and transla- 
ting human life in the perspective of the 
roots of sociology, culture, and tradition, 
relating as he does the image of truth 
and experience and his own conception of 
life. What better verisimilitude and close 
affinity to life than,what Arthur Hopkins, 
one of America’s first pioneers in modern 
drama, says that the theater can “ulti- 
mately reach a place where it helps 
mankind to a better human understanding, 
to a deeper social pity, and to a wider 
tolerance of all that islife,"*! — 

As drama is in the beat of the Filipino 


pulse, it will not be difficult to break 


down the walls that stultified it in the 


formers 


UJ 


and spectators is achieved. past. 
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Modern J apánese Poetry and China 





Cab VUES UE TÍTO o 
Mg E — SETRE SEE ELI RE 
A butterfly crossed over the Tartar 

Strait alone. - 

This is the representative work of the 
late Toei Anzai, a modern poet of intel- 
lectualism, who died in 1965 at the age 
of 67. Just now I read respectively the 
Japanese original, the Chinese translation 
by me, and then the English version, a 
joint effort of Ichilo Kawano and 
‘Likutalo Fukuda. Gentlemen, excuse me 
for venturing the beginning of my, speech 
in this fashion. My intention is|to give 
you a preliminary i impression of the poem 
entitled "Spring." At first I have to 
explain the characteristics of Japanese 
as a literary language. 

Ancient Japan had a spoken language 
but lacked the written form. Some claim 
that there was a prehistorical ‘written 
language, which has not been agreed upon 
by scholars. In the fourth century, 
Chinese characters introduced from 
mainland China were used as phrases; 
later, hilakana, derived from the grass 
style of Chinese calligraphy, and ka- 
takana, derived from the radicals of 
Chinese characters, were developed. In 
the eighth century, after women, writers 
flourished in the Heian period, Japanese 
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written language began to adopt Chinese 
characters, hilakana and katakana. After 
the Meiji restoration in the nineteenth 
century, transliterations of Western 
languages were assimilated. These are the 
four written forms of our current 
Japanese. Under these circumstances, 
learning to write Japanese seems to be 
a burdensome task. But if one is familiar 
enough with the natures and features of 
the four written forms, the mastery of 
the Japanese language does not seem to 
be more difficult than that of any other 
language. 

Generally speaking, in poetry Chinese 
characters are usually employed to 
describe things of masculine or more 
substantial nature, while hilakana is used 
to express the feminine, or soft nature of 
things; when it comes to transliterations 
and when insinuations, interjections and 
ironies are used to call the reader’s 
attention, katakana is frequently made 
use of. In the poem mentioned above we 
see a demonstration of these principles. 
"Butterfly" is written in hilakana, 
conveying the impression of tenderness, 
“Tartar” in Chinese characters, suggesting 
the quality of concreteness. Let us look 
at the poem again: 
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ToC de Di ERA IK EET 
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Regardless of the quality of the 
English translation, how does the poem 
impress you now? When the poem 
was first presented to the public, i.e., 
after the publication of Toei Anzai’s 
first collection of poems The Warship 
Jasmine in 1929, the term “Tartar Strait” 
was novel to the readers. It refers to the 
strait between Kalafuto and Yenkaishu, 
also called the Mamiya Strait after 
Linzo Mamiya, who discovered it. It 
is not the point to discuss whether the 
butterfly manages to cross the. strait. 
But we cannot help asking this question: 
Is the butterfly flying from Kalafuto to 
Yenkaishu, or the other way around? I 
hope ycu will enlighten me on this in 
the future. Of course it is not necessary 
to delve into the logical details of each 
poem.  Tohiko Kitakawa, the author's 
friend and a renowned poet of his own 
standing, eschews any definite interpreta- 
tion. But their contemporary poet 
Kaolu Maluyama is positive that the 
butterfly crosses the strait to the 
continent. Since the issue discussed is 
so controversial, it is better to examine 
the creative process of the poem before 
one presents one's own opinion. 

In 1247 the author observed that the 
poem "established the author's name 
as a poet and virtually became a classic." 
Three years prior to the composition of 
the poem, we saw its prototype in the 
nineteenth issue of Asia, a magazine 


edited by him and his associates of- 


Manchu Railway Society when. the 
.poet lived in Talien, a city in Manchuria: 


A butterfly crossed over the Mamiya 
Strait alone-On the turret of the 
warship North Gate 


CH Cu 23— VU ESTEE BRAE OT 
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The Warship North Gate, the second 
important motif of his first collection of 
poems, can be looked upon as the 
precedent of the warship Jasmine. A 
comparison between these two poems 
reveals that the term “Tartar Strait” 
combines the impact of “Mamiya Strait" 
and that of “the turret of the warship 
North Gate.” “Tartar Strait,” with 
the Tartars as its namesake, conveys a 
much stronger northern connotation than 
the joint impact of the two terms. The 
juxtaposition with the soft nature of 
"butterfly" written in hilakana further 
intensifies the masculine power of “Tartar 
Strait.” It was the mastery of juxtaposi- 
tions like this that won him the reputa- 
tion as an imagist poet. 

Let us examine the development of 
his artistic maturity. The poet recalled 
that he had spent ten years studying the 
verse form of haiku as a means of poetic 
sketches. After his graduation from high 
school in 1916, he had the opportunity 
provided by his future father-in-law to 
make acquaintance with the haiku poet 
Meishi Yamamoto through the haiku 
magazine Migratory Birds. At the time 
of working on the aforesaid “Mamiya 
Strait” poem, he still kept on writing 
haikus. In October 1926, a haiku 
elaborating the similar motif appeared 
in the twenty-fourth issue of Asia: 


The ‘butterfly that crossed over the 

Tartar Strait! 

HO 12750 AJ z So Tr 
This haiku in manuscript form was part 
of Anzai’s notebook published in the 
twenty-fourth issue of the magazine. 
Evidences found in the notebook prove 
that this haiku was a little earlier than 
the Mamiya poem. 

Haiku as a verse form had a long 
history of development. Leinga, a verse 


i 
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improvised by participants in turn, is the 
repetition of the two stanzas of waka. 
The first stanza of waka has three lines 
with five, seven and five syllables 
respectively, and the second stanza, two 
seven-syllable lines. In the seventeenth 
century ‘Satanoli Mazunaga isolated the 
first three lines of waka from the two 
concluding lines. In the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, Shu Mazuoba 
established the three-line verse as an 
artistic form. After the Meiji: period, 
haiku became a popular verse form 
because of the efforts of people like 
Shiki Masaoka. 

In 1926 Seishi Yamagachi, | a con- 
temporary of Toei Anzai and also:a writer 
of the aforesaid haiku magazine Migratory 
Birds, created a haiku on the ‘reminis- 
cences of Kalafuto: | 
o Cuckoo! The sun sets in the Tartar 


Strait! | 


There is no proof that any relationsliip 
exists between this haiku and Toei Anzai's 
poem or haiku. Stil we may consider 
it a coincidence, since nostalgia; for the 
north was a common mood among the 
poets at the time. 

Let us see how Anzai fared during 
that period. In 1920 he followed his 
father to Talien, Manchuria, and became 
a member of Manchu Railway Society. 
After the amputation of his right foot, 
which had long suffered rhumatism 
because of the severe cold, he retired from 
the Railway Society. His father, who had 
been chief of staff for the governor of 
Nala, official at the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and principal of the City Girls’ 
Handicraft School at Sakai City, Osaka, 
began to cultivate his interest in! Chinese 
literature. He brushed up his! Chinese 
and hired a Chinese cook called Wang 
Ch’en-chih, who had been apprentice to 
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Governor Ting Ju-ch'ang's chef's disciple. 
These were the circumstances surrounding 
the creation of the poem. 

There is one more thing to be 
mentioned. Anzai founded the magazine 
Asia together with Fuyuhiko Kitagawa 
and other three associates. But Kitagawa 
and the three had already had their plan 
to found another magazine Face in 
Tokyo; therefore they broke away. from 
Anzai after the second issue of Asia. 
Anzai managed to persuade a friend to 
join him. From then on the magazine 
almost became the forum of the two 
collaborators. The space of the magazine 
was sparsely filled, with a name or a single 
poem. occupying a whole page. Later 
Anzai recalled that he was reluctant to 
tell the friend of the departure of 
Fuyuhiko and his group. The much 
isolated Toei Anzai underwent great 
difficulties, both financially and mentally. 
His letters to his wife afterwards revealed 
how he felt at that time. His wife wanted 
him to go home to Japan. The poet 
answered, “‘Talien is dull,” and added, 
“My health is deteriorating because I 
have not been able to acclimate myself 
to the country.” The hesitation of 
whether or not to go home became 
stronger as time passed by. If he should 
go home, his family in Japan would 
probably. be unwilling to humor him in his 
dilapidated state. This was why the poet 
felt reluctant to go home. Later he put 
it in this way, “I withstood till the end 
the turmoils of the continent with 
perseverance.” 

Under these hardships, he continued 
to publish Asia, while the “Tartar” poem. 
was taking its shape. The formation 
of the poem was for the most part 
influenced by the prodigal arrangement of 
the magazine, as for instance, the 
“Mamiya” poem might be put on the 
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right page, while a related poem entitled 
"Spring" also might be on the left page: 


A herring having traveled through the 
subway found its way to the restaurant 
table. 

BROT Sue < COCRSIC 

NTA 

Two years later when the poet’s first 
collection of poems The Warship Jasmine 
was published, these two poems were 
juxtaposed in like manner. Toei Anzai 
was especially careful about the contrasts 
betweer phrases as well as the contrasts 
betweer: poems, as we have noticed. In 
the herring poem, the herring finds its 
way from the North Sea to the table; 
the result is the sensation of the coming 
of spring. Therefore, its connotation is 
just opposite to that of the butterfly 
poem, in which the butterfly flying to the 
north. suggests a feeling of winter. This 
kind of contrasts is similar to that of 
leinga, one of the traditional poems. 
These two contrasting poems on opposite 
pages che poet must have examined 
to and <ro constantly to find out a way to 
strengthen the force of juxtaposition and 
to deepen the local color, a way which 
preferred the more novel phrase “Tartar 
Strait" to “Mamiya Strait." 

After this experience, the methods of 
the poet’s versification attained maturity. 
The coiloquialism of his poetry became 
. succinct, and Chinese characters were 
effectively employed. Later he achieved 
the distinction as a leading poet and 
important critic of poetry, despite 
complaints about the difficulties of his 
poems. Toei. Anzai became a dis- 
tinguished exponent of new prose poetry 
who enjoyed lasting popularity. 

The next poet to be discussed is 
Shinpei Kusano. His name may be 
familiar to some of you. Let us look at 


the following poem which appeared 
in his first collection of poems The One 
Hundredth Rank: 


Pi lu lu lulu lu lu ouch 

Ha hahaha 

Huhuhuhu 

Ten thousands of frogs began to walk 

. on their hindlegs. 

Geiligei displaying the green snake on 
the top of the thin bamboo led the 
march of the ‘frogs that whirled 
forward like a big wheel. 

Pi lu lu lu lu lu lu ouch 

Ha ha ha ha 

Huhuhu hu 

Attention! March on! 
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This is the first half of the poem entitled 
"The Funeral Procession of the Green 
Snake," which depicts the rollicking 
frogs marching in the funeral procession 
of the green snake. Numerous devices 
of onomatopoeia are employed, breaking 
the 5-7 or 7-5 number pattern of syllables. 
As a member of Japanese Academy of 
Fine Arts, he is compiling the collection 
of his complete works. Therefore the 
materials available to us are quite limited 
before the publication of this collection. 
Still, if we examine the following poem 
carefully, we could imagine how- he 
penetrates into the world of the frogs: 
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The transparent bare feet 

Tramped on the astragalus sinicus, 
tramped on the dews 

The air is permeated with the crow of 
the frogs 

The clothes are full of the wind and the 
moonlight 


DEW ORE TC | 
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This poem entitled “Paths jon the 
farmland” was collected in ‘a small 
pamphlet of poetry Eclipse and Flame 
published in 1924, when he was studying 

at Lingnan University in Canton, capital 
of Kwangtung Province. The; scenery 
described in the poem is reminiscent of 
Japanese pastoral scenes. ' 


He was born in a farm in the niortheast 


part of Japan, at a small mountain village 
in Fukushima. In 1919 at the age of six- 
teen, he attended Keiyo Private: School. 
The ‘next year he lost the opportunity of 
going to Hawaii. Later he started to learn 
Chinese. In 1921 he accompanied a 
friend of his father to Canton by way of 
Shanghai. He worked for Kwangtung 
Industrial Company and registered at 
Lingnan University. | 

Under these circumstances, and, 
according to himself, partly because of 
the influence of the manuscript of poetry 
by his dead brother which he: ‘brought 
with him to China, and partly due to the 
influence of the American poet Sandburg, 
he began to try his hand on’ poetry, 
writing with enthusiasm in 1922. In 1923 
he went back to Japan to complete his 
conscription formalities. That fall when 
he returned to Canton, the collection of 
poetry containing the poem discussed 
above was published. The description of 
the Japanese farmland in the poem was 
actually based on his impression of 
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southern China. 

His classmate Liang Tzung-tai said, 
“His poetry is as fiery as a submachine 
gun.” The poet Huang Ying once remarked 
that Shinpei Kusano was “a blossom of 
passion, a poet of the Chinese Republic 
from Japan.” Indeed, from the two 
poems introduced, we have a glimpse of 
his vitality of life. His praises of the frogs, 
representing the symbol of the essence 
of life, hélped to develop his personal 
poetic style with a strong flavor of nihi- 
lism. Both the earthy flavor of the villages 
in Fukushima and the southern heat of 
Lingnan are present in his poems. The 
bare feet lit by the dim moonlight step on 
the paths of the farmland. There is a 
sense of communion between the body 
and nature. The clothes full of wind and 
moonlight symbolizes the body opening 
itself to nature. Besides the sense of 
communion with the outside world, the 
sound effect created by onomatopoeia is 
especially prominent in his poetry. 

To sum it up, the soil of Fukushima 
and the serenity of life in Canton are 
fused in his poem. The poet brimming 
with life force found a way to arrest the 
fluidity of feeling torn between the 
homeland and the place of sojourn. The 
result is a blending of Japanese and Chin- 
ese elements. Shinpei Kusano studying 
Chinese at Lingnan University at the time, 
must have been used to Chinese books 
without punctuations and have acquired 
the habit of punctuating lines of books at 
hand. This might be the cause of his 
punctuating his own poems with periods 
against Japanese poetic tradition. When 
we turn to-the collection of poems of his 
brother, who influenced him a great deal, 
we could detect a style full of life force 
created by the repetitions of phrases: 
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Time that flows by 

Time that flows by 

Stands still in the classroom 
: That is changeless 

And unchangeable 


HSC ORS CLO CM SKS 

BSED 5dZ EVA?» 
This is written in the verse form of waka, 
which emphasizes the unity of mood. But 
in this waka the repetitions, though full of 
life force, keep it from becoming a new 
prose poetry. Therefore Shinpei Kusano 
had to use a period to give a pause to each 
line. If we think back of the butterfly 
poem by Toei Anzai, we would find that 
its: prototype has no periods, while the 
finished poem has. At that time there 
were no agreed rules for the punctuations 
of Japanese. Sometimes both commas 
and periods were used in books or letters, 
sometimes neither. It was also possible to 
use only commas or periods. Toei Anzai 
began to free himself from this kind of 
irregularity and to make it a rule to 
employ both commas and periods in his 
poetry, as in ordinary prose writing. For 
an exponent of prose poetry like Toei 
Anzai, this was a natural process. But 
Shinpei Kkusano resorted to periods 
mainly, and the result was quite different. 

Around 1924, Sotailo Haihala, a 
senior poet of Anzai and Kusano by 
twenty vears, wrote a poem like this: 


France is a nice place to go 
France is too far away 

Just a new suit will do 

Go on a trip with the suit on 
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A renowned poet at the age of thirty- 
nine, Haihala also had an urge for travelling. 
This was confirmed by his sisters later. 


The poem entitled “On Travelling” has 
been popular for decades since. This 
proves that most Japanese around the 
time have had the impetus of leaving the 
country and seeing the world outside. 
Another practitioner of waka, 
Hakushu Kitahala, found no dilemma 
between modern poetry and waka. 
Haihala dedicated his collection of poems 
Lyrical Love Poems, in which “On 
Travelling” appeared, to Hakushu Kitahala, 
whom he looked upon as teacher. From 
this point of view plus the tone and style 
of his poetry, the basic elements of 
Haihala’s poetry are more or less connected 


with waka. 


Another famous poet, Mizuhalu 
Kaneiko, comes to my mind naturally. 
He was ten years younger than Haihala, 
and Anzai’s and: Kusano's senior by ten 
years. When Haihala published Lyrical 
Love Poems, Mizuhalu Kaneiko had lived 
in Shanghai for more than one month and 
had made acquaintances with Chinese 
literary men. Summing up the experiences 
of his one-year virgin voyage outside his 
country, he published his first collection 
of poems, The Golden Bug, and proved 
himself to be a distinguished new poet. 
His sojourn in Shanghai was an interregnum 
between his first voyage and second 
voyage in 1928, which also took him one 
year.. After these three adventures, he was 
able to reflect the feudalistic spirit of 
Japan in the poem entitled “Coat of 
Arms," which appeared in his collection 
of poems The Siren. The Paraphrase of 
the poem is as follows: 


I saw the little butterfly that flew past 
the chrysanthemums beside the ditch 
roaming the ancient family house. The 
coat of arms representing the family 
was once a constant sight in the house, 
but now has become rusted and is 
peeling off. Nevertheless, it still lingers 
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on in the ripples of the ditch, in the 
undying shzdows of the moonlight. 


The butterfly that Mizuhalu Kaneiko sees 
in the poem is different from Toei Anzai’s 
butterfly. Here it represents the spirit of 
the past that lingers on the present. 

As a school boy in grammer school, he 
lived in Kyoto, the ancient capital of 
Japan. At the age of eleven he went to 
Tokyo and was baptized there. : Then he 
attended a private high school, the famous 
Morning Star High, where he became close 
to Sankei Noma, a teacher of | Chinese. 
He nicknamed himself “Tao Tsai,” and 
spent most of his time in reading Tso 
Chuan, The Book of History, Lao Tze, 
Chuang Tze, and European pessimistic 
philosophies. His college education was 
acquired in Waseita University, Keiyo 
University and Tokyo Fine Arts School. 
But he dropped out from all the three of 
them. We could see that he was a sensitive 
cosmopolitan youth, floating among 
sinology, the new learning of Europe, and 
fine arts. All his life he remained a rebel 
against his own country until his death in 
1975. : | 

It seems like a coincidence; that the 
collections of the complete poems of the 
three poets should be compiled at 
approximately the same time lately. The 
complete poems of Mizuhalu . Kaneiko 
were published in 1977. Toei Anzai’s 
were published this year, and right now 
Shinpei Kusano’s complete poems are 
ready to come out. Actually it is by no 
means coincidental. Nolio, Ita the famous 
editor of the poetry magazine ‘Yuli Ika, 
died in 1960, Two or three years ago the 
magazine was revived, and more other 
similar magazines began to! appear. 
Neither is this coincidental. 

From the point of view of the poetry 
lovers in Japan, it seems that people torn 
between the East and the West like 


Mizuhalu Kaneiko began to become aware 
of the necessity of stability, that is to say, 
to understand the meaning of living in a 
modern world. Let us try to look back at 
the Meiji period, when sinology was the 
dominant learning, with Western learning 
as its assist. This produced a poet like 
Mizuhalu Kaneiko, who felt it difficult to 
accommodate this kind of mixture. 
But for a poet of intellectualism like Toei 
Anzai, a solution was possible. In haiku, 
one of the traditional Japanese verse 
forms, the contrast between the first 
5-syllable line and the nex: two lines 
with seven and five syllables respectively 
is an important element. It is more clear- 
cut than waka, thereby more likely to 
catch the modern spirit, which demands a 
transparent kind of lucidity. Using the 
clearcut lucidity of haiku as basis, plus 
the sense of locality acquired from 
northern China, Toei Anzai became a 
poet of intellectualism. On the contrary, 
Shinpei Kusano the frog poet, mixing the 
nature of waka that emphasizes the sense 
of continuity and mood with his own 
character, found in southern China a way 
to develop his inborn life force. The 
reason of this difference is simple. Toei 
Anzai, a native of the cosmopolitan city 


: Nala, would certainly find the mixture of 


haiku and sinology easy. The earthy 
Shinpei Kusano, born in a farm of a 
northeastern village, would naturally try 
to express his vitality through the style 
of waka. As to Mizuhalu, Kaneiko, the 
relationship between Kyoto and Tokyo, 
sinology and Western learning, Asia and 
Europe, so on and so forth, became the 
main cause of his poetry. From this 
point of view, we can say that these 
three poets all tried to free themselves 
from Japan, either temporarily or for a 
lifetime. It was not an escape, but the 
attitude of one hoping to improve the 
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traditional. M b. 
One thing should be noticed when we 
examine these three poets. They were 


certain about what they were doing; they 


‘spent their lives in places where they 
thought they should, far from being like 
Sotailo, who dreamed of travelling to 
places like France but never did go. 
The certainty shared by the three made 
their way of life a momentum for Japanese 
of later days who longed for breaking 
away to foreign lands. From what is 


shown in the nature of their poetry, 
these three poets were in the forefront 
of modern poetry. The vision of the 
direction toward which they are moving 
is that of a world where there is acccom- 
modation for every single personality. 
The world is becoming smaller. Poets 
who think in this way are worth noticing. 
They are trying to tell us not to close our 
doors or other peoples, and not to shut 
our eyes to other cultures. 


Cross-Culturalism 
in Pearl S. Buck’s Fiction 





Yü Yüh-chao 
(AER) 


When by the development of technical inventions the peoples of the earth are drawn 
closer. to each other, the surface of the earth shrinks, so that East and West are no 
longer separated by almost insurmountable voids of distance, and when on the other 
hand, partly as a netural effect of this phenomenon, the differences of national 
character and ambitions clash to form dangerous discontinuities, it is of the greatest 
importance that the peoples of the earth learn to understand each other as 
individuals across distances and frontiers. When works of literature succeed in this 
respect they are certainly in a very direct way idealistic in the sense in which this 


word was meant by Alfred Nobel. 


. 


The main purpose of this paper is to 
give a concise account of Pearl S. Buck’s 
treatment of the theme of cross-cultural 
relationships, a theme which has 
persistently recurred in her work ever 
since her first novel bearing a ‘properly 
symbolic title—East Wind: West Wind. 
It may be safe to say that an under- 
standing of her interest in Cross-cul- 
turalism is indispensable to a fair 
evaluation of her achievement as a writer. 

Pearl Buck may be taken as an 
internationalist in the sense that she was 
always concerned with situations or issues 
of an international nature. Shé became 
an internationalist by chance rather than 
by choice. Had she been brought up in 


her own country, instead of her adopted 


one—China, she would probably have 
acquired an entirely different outlook on 


: 


—Bertil Lindblad! 


the world. It is clear that her cross- 
cultural perceptivity resulted from her 
abundant experiences of having lived in 
“several worlds." Her life, her thought, 
and her work have all been colored or 
conditioned, in one way or another, by 
the “cross-culturalism” or “‘international- 
ism” thus acquired.’ The most important 
reason why she appealed to the Nobel 


` prize jury in 1938, according to James 


Gray, was that she was “by way of 
being an internationalist."? This ob- 
servation certainly stands to reason. 
Owing to the element of international- 
ism prevailing in the bulk of her works, 
Pearl Buck occupied a special place 
among her contemporaries. As a matter 
of fact, she cannot be counted either as 
a purely American, or as a purely Asian, 
writer. She stood somewhere in between, 
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but she might be content to-be called an 
internationalist. In this connection an 
unnamed critic is right in saying: 


One cannot conveniently place her 
in one school or another of our short 
story writers and novelists. Though an 
honored member -of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, she is not 
of the mainstream of her colleagues of 
the twenties, thirties and forties who 
brougat the modern American short . 
story - to fruition. Acclaimed and 
beloved by peoples of the world, indeed 
the most translated American author 
next to Mark Twain, she belongs rather 
to the mainstream of world literature.? 


- If there is.a school of internationalist 
writers, then it must be where Pearl Buck 
"wanted to belong. In fact, she was 
quite aware that she did not belong to 
the mainstream of American literature. 
Once she remarked that American critics 
did not fully understand her. She said, 
"American critics, accustomed to dealing 
with American writers, ought to face the 
fact that I am not a 100 percent American 
writer."^ She certainly had good reason 
to say so. Incidentally, the unfavorable 
criticism concerning her winning of the 
Nobel literary prize was a heavy blow 
‘from which she never recovered com- 
pletely. She confessed in her auto- 
biography that she had been “too 
diffident, ever since, to mingle with 
American writers... . "5$ She was not 
a typical American author essentially 
because she was a product of Eastern 
and Western cultures and also because 
she was particularly interested in writing 
about the complicated encounters of 
those cultures. It is true that some of 
her works deal exclusively with Americans 
and their society, but it must be 
recognizzd that her world-wide reputation 
is primarily based on those works 


reflecting her cross-cultural perceptions. 
Of the several countries dealt with in 


her. fiction, China is most impressively 
- handled. Consequently, she is most often 


associated with her interpretations of 
China and the Chinese, especially in 


-The Good Earth, East Wind: West Wind, 


The Mother, Pavilion of Women, and 
Dragon Seed. She turned out to be the 
first major non-Chinese writer who could 
make the Chinese and their culture come 
alive for Westerners.. The tremendous 
influence she has exerted on the attitudes 
of Westerners toward the Orient in general 
and China in particular becomes an 
important ‘factor contributing to her 
reputation. In praise of her influence on 
the West, James Gray writes, “A full 
share of the credit for that change of 
mood on the part of the western world 
must go to Pearl Buck. Her series of 
books helped to change our minds, 
moving them in the direction of 
sanity, compassion, and understanding." 
Indeed, she helped a great deal to clear 
away the highly romantic or distorted 
perspectives through which Westerners 
used to see the Orient. l 
. The extraordinary popularity Pearl 
Buck achieved through introducing the 
Orient to the Occident can be easily seen 
from a comparison between her and 
other Western writers who have made 
similar efforts. Here is an observation 


made by G. A. Cevasco in 1967: 


Of the more than 250 Western novelists 
who have used China as backdrop, she 
is quantitatively and qualitatively the 
most outstanding. Although Maugham's 
On a Chinese Screen, Hobart's Oil for 
. the Lamps of China, Hilton's Lost 
Horizon, and Cronin's The Keys of the 
Kingdom are all significant literary 
achievements, even taken collectively 
these leading British and American 
novelists of China and her people do 
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not surpass the works of Pearl ‘Buck. 
Most Western writers, moreover,| seem 
to exhaust their knowledge and interest 
in the Orient with a single book, but not 
Pearl Buck. She has written almost 
fifty volumes that treat exclusively of 
China and the Chinese.” 


This passage gives a succinct and 
appropriate appraisal of Pearl Buck’s 
success in her fictional treatment of the 
Chinese and their culture. 

Pearl Buck’s broad knowledge of the 
Chinese people is well manifested in the 
remarkable diversity of Chinese characters 
in her work. They cover a rather wide 
range of professions and age; groups. 
Several types of Chinese characters 
prove to be particularly distinguished, 
including ‘the industrious, frugal, and 
illiterate peasants, the selfish, pleasure- 
loving, and snobbish landlords, the 
-confused, discontented, and critical young 
intellectuals trained at home or abroad, 
the provincial, cruel, and power-craving 
warlords, the restless, iconoclastic, and 
anti-imperialist revolutionists, as well as 
the submissive, dutiful, and ‘ignorant 
housewives who have great difficulty 
in coping with their modern educated 
husbands. Pearl Buck describes both 
positive and negative traits of the Chinese, 
but. her general image of the! Chinese 
is quite favorable. She gives a comprehen- 
sive description of such an image in the 


following passage: | 
When I think of the. Chinese, I! think 
of a kind of person I like. He is not 
poetic, but extremely realistic, practical 
rather than artistic. The Chinese artist 
is never an artist for art’s sake. |Art is 
always a means or a philosophy with the 





Chinese .... The Chinese is a loyal 
father and friend. But this has its 
limits. He is not fantastically lloyal. 


This loyalty will come to an end if 
occasion demands it. He is common- 





sensible about everything. . . . The 
Chinese can be terribly cruel, He never 
loves an animal He will never die of 
love. He is not egocentric. He is remote 
from the maudlin in everything. He 
is a man of principle, but not to the 
point of folly, for his goal is larger than 
any one principle or any one situation, 
I see these as features of the basic 
character of the Chinese, the basis of 
all the characters I have created, the 
variety occurring as I discover deviations 
and combinations of so many different 
kinds. There is some mixture of some 
or all of these qualities in every Chinese 
I have ever known.® 


Through such a penetrating analysis 
of the Chinese character in both her 
fictional and non-fictional writings, Pearl 


-Buck displays amazing perceptivity about 


the Chinese people. What further 
distinguishes her as an internationalist 
writer lies in the fact that she was also 
fascinated by the peoples and cultures of 
other Asian countries, including Japan, 
Korea, and India. Although she is less 
famous for her writings about these 
peoples, her presentation of them in The 
Living Reed, The Patriot, The Hidden 
Flower, Come, My Beloved, and Mandala 
is rather expressive of her familiarity with 
their cultures. 

Three major types of Japanese people 
caught Pearl Buck’s special interest, 
namely, militarists, traditionalists and 
modernized Japanese. The militarists 
in her fiction are extremely ambitious, 
disciplined, cruel, haughty, and un- 
reasonable. They are detestable primarily 
because they destroy peace. The 
atrocities they have done to other 
peoples, especially the Chinese and the 
Koreans, are effectively depicted. Unlike 
the militarists, other types of Japanese 
characters receive rather sympathetic 
treatment. Their refined artistic taste 
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` as reflected in their gardens and flower 
arrangement, their love of order and 
cleanliness, their instinctive spirit of 


solidarity, their high literacy, their 
sophisticated ^ etiquette, and their 
readiness to accept influences from 


other countries—all these features which 
combine to shape the national character 
of Japan have been firmly grasped by 
Pearl Buck. 

She was also interested in portraying 
Korean and Indian characters, especially 
those of aristocratic origin. As re- 
presented by the patriotic revolutionists 
in The Living Reed, Koreans are a very 
proud, brave, dynamic, and strong-willed 
people. They display these qualities 
largely through their desperate struggle 
against Japanese rule. As for Indian 
people, two types of them are contrasted 
impressively, that is, the wealthy and well- 
educated elite vs. the fatalistic and 
poverty-stricken masses. On the- whole 
Pearl Buck's image of the Indian people 
is. also favorable since she called special 
attention to their great wisdom. as 
manifested in their religions. and 
philosophy. 

Comparatively, Westerners are not so 
successfully portrayed as Orientals in 
Pearl Euck's works. The British char- 
acters, as seen in The Promise and 
Imperial. Woman, are described in a rather 
skimpy manner. This is perhaps because 
the author wanted to direct attention 
only to their imperialist mentality. As 
for American characters, various types of 
them are depicted, including businessmen, 
physicians, scientists, artists, middle-class 
housewives, diplomats, and missionaries. 
Generaly speaking, these Americans share 
such qualities as naturalness, plainness, 
forthrigatness, and friendliness, the 
qualities which Pearl Buck liked best as 
she pointed out in a speech entitled 


making 


“What America Means to Me."? However, 
some characters display such undesirable 
qualities as being indifferent to or 
contemptuous of other peoples. The 
quality which has received most severe 
criticism from Pearl Buck is what she 
called the sense of "white supremacy." 
As a result, her image of an arrogant white 
man with a strong feeling of superiority 
leaves a deep impression on the reader. 

It is an unusual accomplishment for 
Pearl Buck to present so many different 
images of various peoples in her works. 
What is equally significant is that she 
frequently presents them by way of 
cross-cultural comparisons. 
Sometimes she compares two or three 
Asian peoples, as she does in The Patriot 
with the Chinese and the Japanese. But 
more often than not she compares 
Westerners with Easterners. The major 
differences between them as treated in 
her works lie in their attitudes toward 
nature, science, religion, and family. 
Most of her Eastern characters have an 
intimate feeling toward nature and 
therefore regard themselves as a part of 
it. This feeling is clearly reflected in the 
tenacious love of land on the part of 
Wang Lung and Ling Tan and other 
Chinese peasants, in the great pleasure 
which such Japanese characters as Mr. 
Muraki and Dr. Sotan Sakai derive from 
their immaculate gardens, as well as in 
Indian people's mystical respect for 
"sacred cows" and other natural objects. 


By contrast, no such harmony between. 


man and nature is sought by Pearl Buck's 
American characters. They tend to think 
of nature essentially in physical or 
material terms. They wish to tame or 
dominate it for practical purposes. For 
example, Bert Osgood in Mandala wants 
to have all the crocodiles in a lake killed 
for the sake of tourism, and Mr. MacArd 
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in Come, My Beloved cannot appreciate 
his Indian guide’s respect fori animals. 
This attitude toward nature has much 
to do with their emphasis on science. 
' They are far more scientifically minded 
than Orientals. In fact, many| of Pearl 
Buck's American characters are scientists, 
such as Mrs. Winters in The New Year 
and -the physicists in Command the 
Morning. American progress in science 
and technology is clearly juxtaposed 
against Asian backwardness in pe same 
fields. 

A' striking comparison ; between 
Oriental polytheism and , Western 
monotheism is also made in many of Pearl 
Buck's works, especially thóse deal- 
ing with missionaries. Buddhism and 
Hinduism are often presented from a 
Westerner’s point of view while Christiani- 
ty is often viewed through an Easterner’s 
eyes. The different concepts of religion 
between the East and the West become a 
main source. of cross-cultural, conflict. 
Pearl Buck presented this sort of conflict 
in order to illustrate the importance of 
religious tolerance. For the samé purpose, 
she liked to call attention to Chinese 
acceptance of Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism. 








This tolerant’ attitude 
toward religions is, as demonstrated in 
Pearl Buck’s works, in sharp contrast to 
the Christian, concept that there is only 
one true God. | 

According to Pearl Buck, ' Orientals 
and Westerners also differ considerably 
in their attitudes toward the family. 
Orientals attach much greater importance 
to family life than Westerners. The family 
is the center of Oriental life. | It exerts 
great influence on individuals. | Most of 
Pearl Buck’s Asian charactersi are very 
closely tied to their families. They regard 
it as an important duty to serve as links 
between their ancestors and offspring. 
i 


Such a close tie between individuals and: 
their families is scarcely found in her 
American novels. However, the tradi- 
tional authority of the family is 
challenged by many young people in Asia 
who have been influenced by the West. 
They begin to assert their individuality 
and independence by freeing themselves 
from the control of the family. 

The fact that Pearl Buck was able to 
depict various peoples and their cultures 
is a plain indication of her cross-cultural 
sensitivity. Concerning the presentation 
of her cross-cultural observations, several 
things can be singled out here. First, 
she was perceptive enough to have located 
a large number of causes which brought 
about cross-cultural contact. These causes 
include academic pursuit (as seen in the 
case of Wang Yuan in A House Divided), 
immigration (as seen in the Jewish 
families in Peony), tourism (as seen in 
Mandala), interracial love (as seen in 
Fengmo and Mary in Pavilion of Women), 
intermarriage (aS seen in Tom and Bettina 
in The Angry Wife), the missionary 
movement (as seen in The Young 
Revolutionist), colonialism (as seen in the 
British rule of India and Burma in Come, 
My Beloved and The Promise respective- 
ly), imperialism (as seen in the Japanese 
invasion of China and Korea in Dragon 
Seed and The Living Reed respectively), 
and military confrontations (as seen in ^ 
Command the Morning). The numerous 
causes of cross-cultural contacts as 
illustrated in Pearl Buck's works may 
also serve as a clear proof of her strong - 
internationalist inclination, which led her 
to explore many kinds of cross-cultural 
situations. 

After the crosscultural contact is 
established, the author's next step is to 
delineate how the individuals concerned 
react to the contact. It is usually by way 
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of depicting the interactions between 
those who have come into such contact 
that she revealed her points of view on 
the cultures concerned. Normally, their 
interactions would develop into some sort 
of conflict, and she then compared or 
contrasted the cultures concerned by way 
of explicating such conflicts. This 
techniqre of handling cross-cultural 
contacts is skilfully employed in her first 
novel in which a number of conflicting 
norms or values as embodied by two 
groups of characters representing “east 
wind” “China) and “west wind (Ame-” 
rica) are over and over again brought 
into sharp juxtapositions or comparisons. 
In many of her subsequent works, notably 
Peony, The Hidden Flower, Kinfolk, 
Imperiai Woman, Letter from Peking, 
and The Living Reed, she repeatedly 
utilized this same technique to unfold 
cross-cultural themes. 

Ancther important point regarding 
her treatment of cross-cultural contacts 
is that she paid special attention to the 
impact of such contacts on her characters. 
Generally, her characters have demon- 
strated three different ways of reacting 
_to such contacts, the reactions being 
hostile, friendly, or compromising. Some 
people choose to reject the norms or 
values of the culture with which they 
come into contact and continue to assert 
the norms or values of their own culture. 
This hostile reaction ‘to the contact is 
illustrated by Mr. and Mrs. K’ung in East 
Wind:. West Wind, Dr. Liang Wen Hua 
and his elder son in Kinfolk, the revo- 
lutionists in “Father Andrea," Mathilde 
in "Repatriated," and Dr. Sotan Sakai 
in The Hidden Flower. 
people react in the opposite way. They 
are receptive to the contact and therefore 
wiling to absorb the introduced norms 
or values and forsake those they originally 


Some other. 


held. This kind of reaction makes 
possible the process of the so-called 
westernization or modernization com- 
monly seen in developing countries. It 
is demonstrated by such characters 
as Ailan in A House Divided, young 
Mr. K'ung in East Wird: West Wind, 
Ko-sen in The Young Revolutionist, and 
David,in Peony. A third reaction seeks a 
compromise between the introduced 
values .and the corresponding ones of 
one's own culture. This conditional 
adoption of introduced values is 
exemplified by Kwei-lan in East Wind: 
West Wind, Wang Yuan in A House 
Divided, Madame Wu in Pavilion of 
Women, Tzu Hsi in Imperial Woman, 
and Jehar in Come, My Beloved. This 
critical or selective attitude toward cross- 
cultural contacts is more healthy than 
the others because it is usually conducive 
to the development of cultural pluralism. 
The various patterns of reaction to 
cross-cultural encounters may serve as an 
additional expression of Pear Buck's 
insight into cross-culturalism. However, 
most of her western characters, especially 
missionaries, are more often than not 
described as unresponsive to the Eastern 
cultures to which they are exposed. This 
may be because, when they come into 
contact with other peoples, they are 
usually preoccupied with their purpose 
of giving or teaching something to those 
peoples instead of receiving or learning 
something from them. Or it may be 
simply due to their sense of superiority. 
But, if they had been more varied in their 
reactions to Eastern cultures, the total 
picture of their cross-cultural experiences 
as drawn in Pearl Buck's works would 


` have appeared more truthful and lively. 


It is evident that Pearl Buck took 
such pains to explore cross-cultural 
encounters because she wanted to 


i 


| 
| 
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improve cross-cultural understanding 
among peoples. As a matter | of fact, 
this purpose was prompted by | her ideal 
of creating “one world" out, of her 
` "several worlds." By this ideal she 
did not mean that all cultures should 
be merged into one or that all peoples 
should become alike. Instead, she meant 
that all peoples should try to understand 
and appreciate each other's culture so that 
they can expect to live together peace- 
fully and harmoniously on equal'grounds. 
When she denounced isolationism, she 
expounded this position by saying: 


I am not arguing for the amalgamation 
or the synthesis of civilization.' The 
melting-pot idea is futile in India or 
the United States. The brew: in a 
melting pot is always boiling over. It 
wil not do for peace or for \coop- 
eration, Our own country, the United - 
States, suffices for illustration. We have 
achieved a union at least within 
ourselves. Each state, each party; each 
group, takes pride in its own being, in 
its difference, as well as in d) union 
with the whole,” 


i 
As shown in this passage, the “one world” 
in Pearl Buck’s mind is an ideal state in 
which all peoples share the same 
aspiration for harmonious co-existence 
while taking pride in their respective 
cultures. She not only acknowledged the 
differences existing among peoples but 
also stressed that the differences are 
indispensable to the enrichment of 
human civilization as a whole. What she 
really desired was that all peoples can 
become tolerant and appreciative of 
each other’s distinct features: Such 
‘mutual tolerance and appreciation is 
the foundation upon which fie “one 
world” can be built. l 


The aspiration that one vil try to 


become a member of the ‘ *one world" 
| 


by understanding and accepting the 
“several worlds” to which one is exposed 
is a thread by which most of Pearl Buck's 
works can be strung together. For 
carrying out this aspiration the most 
logical method to use is to give peoples 
of different ethnic or cultural back- 
grounds the opportunity to mingle with 
one another, to adjust to one another, 
and to learn from one another. This is 
exactly the method employed by Pearl 
Buck. By using this method she was able 
to expose some specific obstacles in the 
way of a harmonious and understanding 
relationship among peoples. As has 
been shown in her works, the greatest 
obstacle which prevents peoples from 
establishing such relationships is rooted 
in racial inequality or racial prejudice. 
She attacked racial inequality vehemently 
because in her opinion it can bring about 
such misfortunes as failure of interracial 
love and marriage (as seen in the case of 
The Hidden Flower), the predicament of 
displaced children (as seen in The New 
Year), religious intolerance (as seen in 
Peony), and even war (as seen in The 
Promise). It is made very clear that a 
tolerant and peaceful relationship among 
people is impossible unless all races can 
stand on equal grounds. Since she 
attached so much importance to the 
building of such an ideal cross-cultural 
relationship, tolerance, equality, and 
peace turn out to be the major themes in 
her works dealing ‘with cross-cultural 
encounters. 

Pearl Buck’s efforts to present these 
significant themes were essentially 
prompted by her faith in human nature. 


. This faith is manifested in, among other 


things, her constant references to the 
Chinese saying: “All men are brothers,” 
or “All under heaven are one.” To 
her the noblest human feeling is called 
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“universal brotherhood,” which underlies 
her unfailing concern with both peace 
in the world and the future of human 
civilization. In consequence she is 
generally recognized as a humanitarian 


writer. However, she resented being so 
called. In an interview in 1969, she 
argued: 


I am not a humanitarian. It’s just that 
a writer must be involved in the 
mainstream of life in order to write, 
and I cannot endure disorder in any 
forn When I become involved and 
find a situation that is not right, then 
I must try to do something to change 
it. But it is the artist's sense of order 
that leads me to undertake such a cause 
as displaced children, not any hu- 
manitarian feelings. I am a writer, and 
my work is to write books.!! 


Nevertheless, she is a humanitarian in the 
true sense of the word. If she was 
motivated to undertake her chosen causes 
by an artist’s sense of order, instead of 
humanitarian feelings, then her sense of 
order must be inseparable from her 
eagerness to defend humanity. She was 
not a writer in an ivory tower; she was 
. very actively involved in human affairs. 
Accordingly, any conflict or hostility 


existing among peoples, any deprivation 


of freedom and equality, any threat of 
poverty and disease, or any form of 
cross-cultural misunderstanding became a 
form of disorder which she could not 
stand. It is only natural then that she 
advocated racial equality and world peace 
in many of her works. Her unwavering 
aspiration. for a unified and peaceful 
world is definitely an expression of the 
highest form of humanitarianism. 

Pearl  Buck's humanitarian cross- 
culturalism may be attributed to her 
missionary heritage. ^ Although she 
resigned from the missionary service in 


the mid-stream of .her life, she never 
really ceased to be inspired by the kind 
of missionary spirit as embodied by her 
prominent parents. She was strongly 
opposed to many practices carried on by 
what she called mediocre missionaries. 
She did not even approve of the 
fundamental missionary concept of 
preaching Christianity to “heathen” 
peoples in an attempt to convert them 
into Christians. Nonetheless, she never 
doubted the value of the Christian idea to 
save the world with the kind of love 
embodied by Jesus Christ. Behind her 
creation of the character of Ted MacArd 
in Come, My Beloved was definitely this 
faith in Christian love. Behind her 
condemnation of the use of the atomic 
bomb in .Command the Morning and 
All Under Heaven was also the same faith. 
Her espousal of this faith in the power of 
love to save the world may explain 
everything she wrote, she did, or she 
said. As she expressed in a poem entitled 
"Essence,"!? this love is indeed the 
essence of her ‘works as a whole. This is 
also why she was, in her own words, 
“always in love with great ends." !? 

If her inherited missionary spirit 
led her to favor such themes as racial 
equality, religious tolerance, and world 
peace, it may also have led her to present 
them in the ways she did. Consciously 
or unconsciously, she seemed at times 
to be somewhat preoccupied with her 
chosen “great ends" She was very 
much conscious, however, of the distinc- 
tion between a moralizer and an artist, 
and she professed to be an artist, to be 
sure. She defined the “true artist" as 
one who will never choose a story, or 
twist life, to illustrate his moral theory, 
as a preacher might do. -She maintained 
that a good novel can teach something 
without moralizing so long as it is true 
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to life, and so she defended “artistic 
didacticism." Still she had some' difficul- 
ty in freeing herself completely from the 
moralizing tendency of a missionary. As 
shown in such works as The Young 
Revolutionist and All Under ; Heaven, 
she occasionally yielded to the temptation 
. to moralize at the cost of art. Whenever 
this happened, her treatment of cross- 
cultural relationships became strained and 
contrived. 

Strangely, this limitation | in her 
artistry became increasingly apparent 
after she left China to settle permanently 
in America. In the earlier part of her 
career, she was able to achieve a high level 
of artistic refinement, as observed by 
Phyllis Bentley in an article entitled "The 
Art of Pearl S. Buck."'^ But in: some of 
her post-Nobel works she was obviously 
inclined to concern herself with moral- 
izing to the neglect of art. Thisis why a 
critic, Dody Weston Thompson, considers 
her not as an artist but a teller of 
“morality tales."'!5 Thompson | criticizes 
her later works by saying that they 
“display at one time or another, and 
sometimes all at once, careless lack of 
control of point of view, cliché characters, 
a sentimental Pollyannaism, a, scarcely 
veiled didacticism, and a lack of depth 
despite a breadth of theme. "lé The 
deterioration in Pearl Buck’s artistic 
performance may be attributed primarily 
to her obsession with humanitariánism. 

This is perhaps the most! obvious 
reason why Pearl Buck has | received 
comparatively little attention from critics. 
She chose not to keep abreast of modern 
literary trends which were initiated by 
such avant-garde figures as Janies Joyce 
and T.S. Eliot. She preferred to uphold 
the traditional aesthetics of the novel 
while considering modern methods of 
novel writing as not necessarily "an 
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advance over the old."" As a result 
she did not actually care to meet the 
demands on which modern critics general- 
ly insist, such as subtlety of expression, 
sophistication of thought, psychological 
probing, and complexity of language. 
A tension has thus arisen between her and 
the critics. 

However, G.A. Cevasco .raises a 
question as to whether or not it is fair to 
criticize Pearl Buck's work by literary 
standards disagreeable to her. He holds 
that "it may be somewhat uncritical of 
them [American critics] to judge her 
fictional efforts according to artistic 
dogma and aesthetic criteria she herself 
does not accept or attempt to emulate."!* 
He regrets that they have been overly 
concerned with “such avant-garde 
considerations as archetypes, symbolism, 
the subconscious, the unconscious, 
interior monologues, and stream-of- 
consciousness techniques to be interested 
in the quintessential element of the 
novel-its narrative quality."? Another 
critic, Elizabeth Janeway, also praises«the 
distinguished narrative quality of Pearl 
Buck’s work by saying, "She has 
something to say and she says it with 
lucid ease. If she lacks the warmth 
of humor she makes up for it by the 
warmth of sympathy. If she has a mission 
she can also tell a story."?? This criticism 
gives a convincing explanation of Pearl 
Buck's wide readership throughout the 
world despite the fact that most critics 
have ignored her. For the general reading 
publie, she made up for some technical 
deficiencies by telling interesting and 
meaningful stories in plain and warm 
language. 

That a Nobel literary prize winner 
should have received so little critical 
attention and at the same time have 
enjoyed so-great a readership is itself an 
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unusual phenomenon. Writing after Pearl 
Buck’s death, Thomas Lask described this 
phenomenon tersely, “She had no 
standing among literary critics... 
What the critics disdain, her multitude of 
readers embrace. It’s an arrangement she 
would have approved of.”?! Although 
Lask did not elaborate on this statement, 
it may be logical to assume that what 
Pearl Bnck's readers like most about her 
work is her straightforward and often 
entertaining plots objectively presented in 
a relatively simple and direct style. Jason 
Lindsey is one of those who are attracted 
to the simplicity of her language. He 
defends it as a virtue instead of a flaw 
by saying: ` 


Her efforts in behalf of communication 
have caused certain undiscerning critics 
to describe her as a simple writer. 
Nothing could be wider of the mark. 
Distinguished, non-patronizing simplici- 
ty of style. is very hard to come by. 
Peari Buck’s several styles are all so 
deceptively simple that they constitute 
a snare by which more than one 
imitator has been caught.?? 


Simplicity for the sake of communica- 
. tion—these words could be read as an 
important insight into the secret of Pearl 
Buck’s world-wide popularity. Indeed, 
communication is the right key word to 
use for accounting for her contribution 
to the world. By means of her widely 
circulated works, especially those dealing 


with cross-cultural subject matter, she has 
paved a broad way leading to a better 
cross-cultural communication. 

In Pearl Buck's opinion, a fine critic 
is one who "would have judged the writer 
on how well he had accomplished the 
goal he had set for himself, and not have 
befuddled the reader by irrelevant 
remarks of his own.”?? As this paper has 
demonstrated, her ultimate goal is to 
reach across the boundaries of races and 
cultures. So far as this goal is concerned, 
she has moderately succeeded, and, for 
this reason, she will always be re- 
membered as a hard-working pioneer in 
the field of cross-cultural exploration. 

In short, a reading of Pearl Buck's 
works centering on such exploration will 
inevitably result in the broadening of 
one’s vision of the world and the 
sharpening of one's cross-cultural 
sympathy and perceptivity. To read such 
works embodying her internationally- 
oriented and humanitarian-based idealism 
is to get to know a respectable writer who 
is constantly seeking to transcend cross- 
cultural boundaries. Her “several worlds" 
are the inexhaustible sources of material 
for her writings, but all her literary efforts 
have undoubtedly grown out of her 
aspiration for “one world." This “one 
world” idealism turns out to be the most 
commendable legacy she has handed. 
down to her audience in both the East 
and the West. l 
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Informal Essay and Contemporary Society 


Ching-ping Yeh 
( 33 BUR) 


I. Prose, Informal Essay, and Familiar 
Essay: Preliminary Reflection 


The three terms, san-wen (# X 
prose), tsa-wen ( 8É X informal essay), 
and hsiao-p’in-wen ( /]N ih X familiar 
essay), are used to differentiate literary 
styles, but the differences among the 
three sometimes are not clearly defined. 
This happens more strikingly between 
prose and familiar essay and between 
informal essay and familiar essay. Yü 
Ta-fu c $ 3% ) said in the foreword to 
the prose anthology in Chung-kuo-hsin- 
wen-i-ta-hsi (Major Trends in the New 
Chines2 Literature): “Sometimes those 
who are a little muddle-headed even 
combine the. names into ‘familiar essay- 
prose’ cr ‘prose-familiar essay,’ hoping 
that scch a compound of terms would be 
informidable and fit everywhere."! From 
this we can see more or less how “prose” 
and "familiar essay" had been confused. 
Sherwin Fu (4& Æ 4) in an essay entitled 
"Garbage, Fodder, and Spritual Food,'? 
put prose and the informal essay into the 
same category, but on the other hand he 
used the compound term “informal- 
familiar essay" many times. Here, too, 
the necessity of combining together 
“informal essay" and “familiar essay" 
is revealed. As to “prose” and the 


“informal essay,” I have never seen 
them conjoined. Mr. Fu separated them; 
so does the editor of A Selection of 
Prose-Writings in the Literary Supplement 
of the United Daily, 1976. 

Li Han-ch'eng ( zEi& E.) says in his 
critical introduction to The Unblossoming 
Garden, “As far as literary styles are 
concerned, nearly none of the thirty 
pieces of work in this book can be called 
pure prose, nor can they be called 
informal essay, the latter being 
extremely popular around here nowadays. 
So to speak, the term ‘pure essay’ tends 
to be exclusive, referring to the mei-wen 
(belle lettres, ‘beautiful essay,) which 
has in them more lyrical than reasoning 
elements. For example, those by Chu 
Tzu-ch'ing and Chou Tzuo-jen belong to 
this category. As to the informal essay, 
the facets it covers are very many— 
whatever is caught between the heaven 
and the earth and elaborated on at 
random can be called tsa (# *'informal'); 


even those aimed at joking or ridiculing 


can be allowed such a title; as early as 
those by Li Chih and Hsü Wei, and as 
recent as those by Yeh Ch’ing-ping 
and Yen Yuan-shu—all of these can be 
included in this category. ‘Beautiful 
essay' has a hollow ring and is meaning- 


‘less, whereas informal essay tends to go to 
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extremes and becomes over-cynical. 


Nevertheless, as the ‘beautiful essay’ is . 


to the poise of magnificence, so is 
informal essay to that of leisure—they are 
not so much to blame.”? Paralleling the 
"informal essay" with the “pure essay," 
Mr. Li seems to echo the stance of the 
editor of A Selection of Prose 1976, in 
which the editor admitted, "In dividing 
this Selection into two sections-ithe first 
being informal essay and the) second 
being prose—we mean to preserve the 
essence of this period."^ This book bears 
the title, A Selection of Prose 1976, 
yet the essays included are further divided 
into two sections as “informal essay” 
and “prose.” It becomes clear that the 
word “prose” has entirely different 
meanings as suggested in the title of the 
book and in the context of thei section. 
If we look closer into what is included 
in the second section, we can|be sure 
that here "prose" means exactly the 
same thing as what Li Han-ch'éng calls 
"pure prose," that is, " beautiful essay." 
However, this word in the title should be 
understood in a broader sense! In its 
broad sense, “prose” was ranked among 
“rhymed composition” and p'ien-wen 
( B X euphuistically antithetical style 
of writing) in ancient Chinese literature, 
while in modern time it coexists with 
“poetry” and “fiction” and ‘together 
they develop into the three main genres 
of modern literature. 
Since "prose" has two meanings, one 
in its broad sense and the other in its 
narrow sense, it gives way to much 
confusion. This is why Mr. Li defines 
prose in its narrow sense as “pure essay" 
or “beautiful essay." Speaking of the 
"beautiful essay," I am reminded of an 
ambiguity of terms. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
wrote a famous book called | Chinese 
Mei-wen and Its History,? in which he 








discussed nothing but poems or ballads; 
prose was ruled out all in all Then, 
it is obvious that what Liang calls by 
mei-wen is different from what is meant 
by Li. In order to avoid ambiguity, . 
I will not use the term mei-wen. "Pure 
prose" will suffice. 

"Prose" in ancient Chinese literature, 
when ranked among "rhymed composi- 
tion" and p'ien-wen, meant something 
written with a dexterous play of syntax 
or structure: it employs neither anti- 
thetical syntax nor rhymes. Now the 
antithetical composition is no longer 
extant; "prose," while coexisting with 
“poetry” and “fiction” as the three main 
literary genres, still refers to something 
written in a casual style. Prose dis- 
tinguishes itself from other literary genres 
by its syntax and structure, not by the 
length of the composition. But this is not 
the case with "familiar essay." The 
hsiao-p ‘in originates from Buddhism. We 
can classify Buddhist scriptures into two 
categories: those with a fuller detail are 
called ta-p'in and those with a scant text, 
hsiao-p'in. For example, the Prajna- 
paramita-sutra translated by Kumarajiva 
has two versions, one in twenty-seven 
volumes and the other ten; the former is 
called Ta-p'in Sutra, while the latter 
Hsiao-p'in Sutra. Therefore the term 
hsiao-p'in more or less implies works 
shorter in length. From the above 
discussion we know that the differen- 
tiating norms as regards to “prose,” 
"informal essay," and "familiar essay" 
are not quite the same; hence, maybe 
these three should not be grouped 
together. Once they are put side by side, 
problems arise. Both prose and informal 
essay can be short or long, we simply have 
no fixed standard as to which is which. 
Perhaps this is why such terms as “prose- 
familiar essay," “familiar essay-prose," 
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and “informal-familiar essay” were 


created. 
II. Some Characteristics of Informal Essay 


Among the three terms “prose,” 
“informal essay," and "familiar essay," 
the "informal essay" was, no doubt, the 
first tc appear. More than one thousand 
years ago, there already had been an 
"informal essay" chapter in Liu Hsieh's 
The Literary Mind and Carving of Dagons. 
Although what Liu called “informal 
essay" has something in common with 
today’s informal essay, we cannot say the 
two are of the same origin. Until Yu 
Ta-fu edited the prose section in 
Chung-kuo-hsin-wen-i-ta-hsi, there was no 
style that could be dubbed “informal 
essay.” But, of course, there already had 
‘been many informal essay writers, among 
them was Lu Hsiin. Nevertheless, “pure 
prose" was much more prevalent than 
“informal essay," hence the latter was 
generally regarded as a kind of prose as 
it was not necessary to give it a specific 
calling. This remained true until our 
Government removed to Taiwan. It was 
only during the past twenty years that 
informal essay began to gain its prevalence 
among literary figures and gradually 
became much well-known. And it was 
exactly during the past twenty years 
that the economy of our country boomed 
and our society prospered. There must 
be scme connections between the two. 
I will explain this later in this paper. 


Here I'd like to show you some . 


characteristics of "informal essay." We 
may have a general idea of it at the sight 
of the word "informal" I will first 
explain the wide range of the material 
it deals with. An informal essay can 
cover anything in human life and anything 
that happens in human society. It can 


talk about matters as important as world 
affairs, and as trivial as houshold details. 
Let me illustrate this with an informal 
essay by Prof. Yen Yuan-shu. He wrote 
one entitled “Solzhenitsyn Is a Dumb 
Bear," $ in which he expressed his opinions 
about Solzhenitsyn's exile by the Soviet 
government. This of course was a 
resounding worldwide affair. But then, 
another essay of his, "Cans, Noodle and 
Lobsters," should belong to the 
category that depicts household trivial- 
ities. 

Next I am going to discuss the variety 
of its styles. Pure prose usually lyricizes 
or delineates natural scenes, whereas 
informal essay, owing to the great variety 
of its subject matter, sometimes lyricizes, 
sometimes delineates, and sometimes 
comments. At times reading an informal 
essay is like reading a short story. Let’s 
look at the following quotation from 
Prof. Yen?: 


Suddenly, there arose some 00-00 
sounds of a-police car. I glanced at 
Chuck’s speed meter, the hand of which 
pointing to over 100. 

“Chuck,” said I, “you’re sure to get 
a ticket!” 

Chuck, in no hurry, pulled down his 
.car by the road-side and said, “They 
won't fine me." 


Hardly had he finished his words 
when a traffic policeman appeared by 
the car-window. Chuck drew his licence 
out of his pocket and handed it to the 
policeman. He took it and glanced at it, 
then immediately returned it to Chuck 
and saluted to him, then went away. 


I said, *What's the matter? What's 
the matter?" 

Chuck started and drove it on to the 
road, and moved on. 

*Haven't you been speeding?" 
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He said, “Sure.” ! 

“Then why didn’t he give you a 
ticket?” ! 

Chuck passed his licence to’ ine, 
“Look at my address.” 

It was: XX Lake District, Detroit. 

Chuck said, “With this, they dare 
not touch me.’ 

So it was that the XX Lake District 
is inhabited by the upper class. 

Chuck said, “If they don’t treat| us 
well, they'll be sorry." 

Upper class! They can even bribe the 
gods. Who dare touch them? : 

I said, *Isn't it said that, in America, 
all men are equal before the law?" | 
Chuck burst into laughter. ! 

“Some get more equality than 
` others.” | 

I burst into laughter too; at that, I 
explained to him a Chinese saying: 
“All ravens under the sky ate equally 
dark." : 

Chuck said: “What? Do you méan 
to tell me that the ravens in America 
are snowy?” ! 





After reading this, don’t you feel 
you're reading a first-person-point;of-view 
story? Only in the lines “Upper class! 
They can even bribe the gods: Who 
dare touch them?" interlaid ‘in the 
dialogue does the message of the 
informal essay reveal itself. | 

Sometimes a one-act play may be 
“interposed in an informal essay. I will 
cite more exampples from Prof. cae 
in “Lin Tai-yà May Well Rest Now?? 

TWO ONE-ACT PLAYS. First: A 


junior co-ed in college said to several of | 


her male classmates: | 


"Are you out of your mind? | No 
social status, no economic basis. — . 

What's the use of talking about 
falling in love?” 

Later, she finally married a chemis- 
try doctor who happened to major in 
manufacturing soap (H! £g [8i £). 

The second play: 


[ 
1 
i 
i 
1 
i 
i 
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' 
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A gentlemen said: “I’ve already got a 
green-card, a doctorate in electric en- 
gineering, a position in West-house 
Electric Company, and I'm not married 
yet. Will you let me take you out for a 
ride?” 

The lady nodded. 


Here the methods in writing fiction and 
drama are employed in informal essays. 
Then it is not hard to imagine the great 
variety of the styles of informal essays. 

Now let’s discuss the variety in the 
mode of expression. Every informal 
essay writer has his own unique style to 
express himself in the sense that each of 
them has different personality and literary 
tastes. Some are gentle and mild, and 
some humorous and interesting, while the 
others are sarcastic and satiric. It is not 
too hard for pure prose ‘to achieve 
gentleness and mildness, but for it to 
achieve the level of being humorous and 
interesting wouldn’t be an easy thing. 
And if sarcasm and satiricism can be 
turned into a piece of good writing, 
well, then, it is an informal essay. 

Since it has so great a variety in 
subject matter, style and the mode of 
expression, who would say it is- unfit to 
call it “informal essay?” 


HI. Informal Essay and Contemporary 
Society 


In the literary circles in contemporary 
Taiwan, informal essay gains more readers 
than any other types of literary work, 
though we may not say that it is uniquely 
admired. The reasons for this, I think, 
can be traced from two aspects: 


A. Social Melieu 


1. Due to the economic growth and 
social prosperity in our country, 
readers’ standard of knowledge has 
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been raised and most of them have 
a good reading habit which becomes 
an integral part of their daily life. 
Some have cultivated the habit to 
satisfy their intellectual desires, and 
some to pass their leisure hours. For 
both of these, the firstrate informal 
essay meets their needs. As to the 
secand-rate informal essay, though 
having not much sense, is entertaining. 
Mocerns are often faced with busy 
life of the highly industrálized society. 
They have neither time nor mood to 
reac a lengthy piece of work. But it 
takes no more than twenty minutes 
to go through an informal essay. 
Everyone can afford a twenty-minute 
brezk no matter how busy he may be. 
For students at school, perhaps, pure 
prose could draw their attention best. 
But the number of newspaper readers 
whe are from all walks of life is much 
greater than that of students. And 
most adults love to read informal 
essays that are closely related to the 
society. 


. Infcrmal Essay Per Se 


At present we are living in an extreme- 


ly complicated society. Poetry and 
fiction have their limitations in 
reflecting this society. Only the 
informal essay can express the 
complexity by its very variety. 

2. The subject matter of the informal 

' essay covers a wide range from what is 
familiar to school children to what is 
familiar to college professors; it is 
enjoyed by the elegant and the vulgar, 
by the young and the aged, who are 
found in all kinds of occupation. 


In conclusion, the informal essay is a 
genre that best fits the present society. 
Newspapers and magazines are in a craze 
to publish more informal essays; readers 
delight to read them. Of course there are 
reasons for this. In the foreseeable 
future, it will continue to prevail. It is 
my sincere hope that informal essay 
writers wil write more significant and 
interesting essays. No matter in what 
style they are written—gentle and mild, 
humorous and interesting, or sarcastic 
and satiric, the main point is that they 
should hold .a mirror to the society. 
This is what an informal essay writer 
should realize, and this is his obligation. 
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New Trend in Chinese Fiction 


i 


In the early seventies the Republic of 
China suffered some diplomatic setbacks. 
Instead of being frustrated, the people of 
Free China bravely accepted the challenge, 
and they awakened to the fact that 
the future of their country is in their own 
hands, and no one else can be relied upon. 


Everywhere we can hear people say, 


“Even without help of. others wel can still 
achieve what we think is right to do. 
We will never be affected by| outside 
influence. We are convinced |that so 
long as we are self-reliant, no jone can 
isolate us from international | society. 
We have faith in ourselves.” This patriotic 
feeling prevails among people 


walks of life on this island. | Young 


intellectuals and college students showed . 
this patriotism in their eagerness to serve, 


to do something for the common people 
whom they had hitherto neglected. 
: College boys and girls went to the back- 
woods to help the poor peasants to 
improve their living conditions; to the 
orphanages to teach the  parentless 
children. Medical students and physicians 
went to the slums to take care of the 
patients. All this symbolizes the new 
generation’s recognition of their obliga- 
tions. to their fellow countrymen. 
“Embrace our society! Love our|country- 
men” has become the slogan among the 
patriotic intellectuals. And this sense of 





of all. 


. Ho Hsin 
(4. f) 


participation and devotion has been 
reflected in the novels and short stories 
as well as other literary genres. 

The young writers of the seventies 
no- longer believe that to be a writer 
means only to assume a personal res- 
ponsibility, that is, to complete a work 
only for its artistic value and originality. 
To be a writer means to assume a social 
responsibility. A writer, while developing 
a literary work, should serve as an active 
participant. in the solution of the social, 
economical and political problems that 
confront the country. A writer should 
not evade this responsibility. If one. 


| tries to escape this obligation and thereby `, 
` isolates himself;:he will be regarded as | 


living in. an-iyory tower, indifferent to 
the problems of great significance to the 
livelitood of the common people and 
the future of the nation. Writers are 
expected to be also social reformers and 
moralists: |. 

Fiction writers of the previous genera- 
tion also attempted to reflect in their 
works "reality," but it was the reality of 
the past. Most of these writers came from 
the Chinese mainland, and they put down 
their experiences in their novels and 
stories. They had, it seems, only one 
intention in their writing career, which 
was to serve the cause of fighting against 
the Communists in defence of humanity 
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and freedom. So most of their works 
were rzalistic records of the struggle 
against the Communists and reminiscences 
of their colorful life in the past. These 
writers were sometimes blamed for their 
nostalgia of the past, which is a form of 
-escapism considered by many as a kind 
of morel sin. l 

Another group of fiction writers of 
the sixties were disappointed at and tired 
of the so-called “propaganda literature,” 
so they turned to Western literature for 
help. They learned very much from 
Western literary masters, such as Henry 
James, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
Albert Camus, among others. They 
adapted such techniques as stream of 
consciousness, point of view, symbolism, 
etc. They also “imported” some new 
isms, such as Freudianism, and existential- 
ism. Although the characters . they 
depicted "eat rice instead of bread, use 
chopsticks instead of fork and knife, speak 
Chinese instead of English or other 
languages," yet they are not one hundred 
per cent Chinese. The late. professor 
Chen Shih-hsiang once said to his friend 
Professor Tai-an Hsia, the editor-in-chief 
of the Literary Review: “From these 
pages of creative literature you have 
published, I. cannot tell in most cases 
where the contributors are from. The 
major literary magazine in Taiwan is 
miserably short in ‘telling about life in 
Taiwan.” This group of writers. won 
admiration and were widely imitated in 
the sixties, yet now they are ruthlessly 
attacked for "preaching decadent Western 
ideas.” They are labeled as "corrupted 
` formalists,” “ragged individualists,” and 
“cold-blooded escapists.” ^ They are 
charged with lack of national spirit or 
patriotic feelings. 

There is another important factor that 
helps the change of literary atmosphere 


today. It is the rapid growth of industry. 
In a span of thirty years, Taiwan has 
successfully developed. from a backward 
agricultural society into an industrial 
society. This economic growth has raised 
the standard of living to such a level as 
has never been dreamed of. Per capital 
income is approaching US$800 .a year, 
and the wealth is fairly distributed. Many 
factories have been set up, and large 
armies of workmen are recruited from the 
farmers. Young people of both sexes 


‘give up their plows and move to the 


thriving industrial towns and large cities 
to seek their fortune. To them, city life 
means better food, better clothes, more 
leisure time, more interesting recreational 
activities, and new paths leading them to 
success. | However, when they begin 
working in the factories, they find the 
new life not so pleasant as they expected. 
They are not well-trained skill workers, 
so they can only do hard manual jobs. 


"Their. pay is low, so low that they can 


hardly support their families... There is 
no chance for them to be promoted to 
higher positions, no matter how hard 
they work. Before long their hopes 
are eclipsed by drudgery. They begin to 
feel that they are betrayed. l 

Many fiction writers of the seventies 
are brought to face this new reality, and 
their books mirror this transformation. 
They believe a writer should expose 
attacks on man’s well-being and appeal: 
to the conscience of those who have the 
power to improve the miserable lot of 
the wórkingmen. As artists, they hope 
to influence the temper of the time by 
a vivid presentation of a problem in 


human affairs. Usually they have so much 


sympathy for their miserable cousins that 
they see only ‘the: undesirable side. 
Because of this, they are sometimes 


considered as propagandists instead of 
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artists. There is truth in this verdict, 
for most of their stories are! written 
quickly, impelled by the present situation, 
obsessed with the idea of denouncing 
social evils, of correcting the! wrongs. 
They are, in general, found to be lacking 
in what is essential to a work! of art— 
richness of impression, technical origi- 
nality, etc.—and are more often than not, 
superficial and simplistic. “Who cares 
about graceful styles!” one of them said, 
"Tell your story; throw techniques 
into the rubbish pin!"  They|are not 
ignorant of the techniques which have 
been developed in recent years, but they 
simply choose to ignore them. 

I chose four writers as the representa- 
tives of this school. The first two began 
publishing their stories in the mid- 
seventies and the other two won public 
recognition in the early seventies! 

Wang Ch’en-ho (1941—) was born 
and reared in Hualien, Taiwan.| He was 
graduated from National Taiwan Uni- 
versity, majoring in English literature. 
He began to publish his stories in the early 
sixties. He is not a prolific writer; only 
about twenty stories of his have been 
printed in a span of twenty-five years, 
yet these stories are widely read and their 
creator has been acclaimed as one of the 
major fiction writers, From the very 
beginning of his literary career, he shows 
much concern for people of| humble 
origins and for their abject poverty. In 
A Cartload of Dowry, a novelette by him, 
he tells the story of a cartdriver who 
could not support his wife and|his only 
son. His wife, a very plain woman, was 
a gambler. Wan Fa, the driver, was 
ill-fated; he failed in doing everything; 
things went from bad to worse ifor him. 
Finally, because he could not have a room 
to shelter him and his family from “wind 
and rain," they moved to a |deserted 





X 





cottage by the path leading to a grave- 
yard. There were no neighbors in the 
vicinity; not a living soul could be seen. 
They lived in loneliness. Later his wife, 
An How, discovered that another cottage, 
not far from theirs, was occupied. She 
urged her husband to pay a visit to that 
new neighbor. Yet Wan Fa, half-deaf, 
was accustomed to his lonely and isolated 
life, and showed no interest in this new- 
comer. Ah How found that that man 
was a peddler, about thirty-five or 
thirty-six years old, who came from 
Lukang to sell ready-made clothes. His 
family name was Ch'ien. At last, Wan Fa 
and Ch'ien became good firends. Wan Fa 
told his new friend that he could not 
earn enough money to keep his wife and 
son from starvation, and that if he could 
buy an old ox-cart, they might be better 
off. "Hope always remains to be hope, 
it can never be realized," he told Ch'ien. 
Every evening Ch'ien went to Wan Fa’s 
cottage. Ah How visited Ch'ien's cottage 
frequently. Ch'ien gave some clothes to 
Wan Fa and hired his son as his helper. 
"Two hundred dollars a month! Think 
of it!” Ah How told her husband in great 
satisfaction. Ah .How was seen to 
accompany Ch'ien going around in the 
nearby villages to sell old ready-made 
clothés and other articles. Rumors had 
it that Ah How and Ch'ien were having 
an affair. Wan Fa learned their 
“amourous relation” and was surpried at 
first, not at this affair itself, but at Ah 
How's ability to win the favour of a man 
ten years younger than she, and she was 
not pretty. Wan Fa accepted this “fact” 
just as he accepted all the misfortunes 
befalling him. Then Wan Fa was out 
of job and Ch'ien was back home. They 
could not get enough food to eat, and 
were on the verge of starving. Fortunate- 
ly Ch'ien returned after two months and 
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moved to their small cottage. Ch’ien paid 
four hundred dollars per month to them. 
Wan Fa had to agree to this arrangement, 
for four hundred dollars was a big sum 
to him. Later Wan Fa was put into prison 
because of some accident. Once Ah How 
went to see him and told him a piece of 
good news, “‘Ch’ien took care of us, he 
also bouzht an old ox-cart for you. When 
you get free again, you shall have a cart 
of your own.” His hope was realized, 
yet whaz a high price he paid. “What a 
mean person I am! What a vile villian 


I am! I traded my wife for a cart.” Every ` 


night he returned to his cottage very late. 
He was very careful not to offend his wife 
and Ch’ien. He got his reward, for he 
could drink-a bottle of rice wine every 
day. When he was laughed at by others, 
he: accepted this humiliation resignedly. 
It was his fate. — 

In 1973, Wang Chen-ho published 
a short story entitled Little Lin Came to 
Taipei. Little Lin was a simple-hearted 
country boy who came to Taipei to seek 
for a job. He was hired as an errant boy 
in an airline. What a strange world he 
found he wasin! All the staff members 
of this company belonged to the so-called 
upper class. What they talked about were 
mah-jong, parties, feasts, and things which 
Little Lin did not understand. They 
thought they were superior to others 
because they had the honor of being 
employees in a company operated by 
foreigners. They were snobs. Mr. Chang, 
a clerk, had to carry out the task assigned 
to him by those senior officers, and 
left his little daughter to the care of his 
wife .and neighbors. Those “chosen 
persons" of the upper class showed not 
an iota of sympathy for Mr. Chang and 
his dying daughter. "TS 

Huang Ch'un-ming (1937—) was born 
in Ilan, a small town in northeastern 


Taiwan. After his graduation from a 
normal school, he has held a variety of 
jobs from school teacher to day-laborer. 
Mr. Huang is a born story-teller, able to 
make an interesting story even out of a 
very ordinary experience. He has much 
affection for the humble villagers whom. 
he is quite familiar with. He always 
thinks that he is one of them; he knows 
their happiness and sorrows, their 
expectations and frustrations. So his 
thémes are perennially about the life of 
these humble people. One of his best- 
known stories is His Son’s Big Doll. 
K’un-shu, the protagonist, was an 
“ad-man,” for “the essence of his job was 
to attract attention,” so he had his face 
painted, and wore a conical hat strewn 
with flapping feathers on it. Little 
children were pleased to look at his 
strange costume and followed him 
wherever he went. Local prostitutes 
laughed at him for his funny look.. He 
was annoyed and thought of changing his 
job, but he could not find another job. 
He had ne alternative; he had to hold on 
to this damned job, for he was going to 
be a father—he needed money, desperate- 
ly. He loved his wife and his son. For 
them he had to tolerate the humiliation 
his job imposed on him. 

In 1974 he published “Sayonara, 
Goodbye,” a story about some Japanese 
sightseers who came to Taiwan with only 
one purpose—to show their manliness 
in their sexual escapades with local 
prostitutes. The narrator told these 
Japanese tourists about the inhuman mass 
slaughtering of the Chinese civilians 
in the Sino-Japanese War and other 
cruelties. These smug tourists felt 
ashamed and became silent. In this story, 
Mr. Huang expressed the strong patriotic 
feeling of the Chinese people. 

The young writers are becoming more 
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and more concerned with reality, and - 
gradually adopt new attitudes toward | 
the problems they are facing. They are . 
not satisfied with mirroring reality as it. 


:- is. They are obliged to be 
responsible for what they write. 
-Mr. Young Ch’ing-ch’u, hailed as the 
spokesman for the workmen, has written 
many stories of factory girls who are 
suffering unfair treatments. They are not 
dumb oxen now. They begin to argue 
with the management about their|undesir- 


socially 


able working conditions and the low pay. 


They insist that the labor laws pro- 
mulgated by the government should be 
put into effect, and they appeal to the 
government authorities to supervise the 
_ factories. 
Mr. Wang T’o’s stories are confined 





to two- Categories: those about the 


‘life | of fishermen: and those about 


salesmen 'and employees working in the 
pharmacies. In all these stories the author 
depicts realistically the greedy store 
owners and the miserable employees and 
the relationship between them. The store ` 
owners are pictured, without exception, 
as selfish, callous money-makers, having 
no sympathy for their employees. 
Because of their didactic intentions, these 
stories are sometimes demagogic and 
melodramatic. Should writers sacrifice 


‘their artistry for the purpose of preaching 


some political and economical cause? 
Should literature. only serve some 
practical purpose? These young writers’ 
answer to these questions is affirmative. 


Modern Chinese Poetry in the Republic of China 


Seng Yong Tiang 


CT ## ) 


The term hsien-tai shih ( RFF ), or 
modern Chinese poetry, had created great 
confusion and controversy when it first 
appeared in Free China in 1953. Before 
this, poetry written in colloquial language 
after the May Fourth Movement in 1919 
was known to the readers as hsin-shih 
(Er ER) . or new poetry; paihua shih 
( & BEER), or vernacular or colloquial- 
poetry; tzü-yu shih (AHR), or free 
verse. We may recall that the term hsien- 
tai had been associated with Tai Wang-shu 
(Rg, 1905-50) who was actually, 
like Li Chinfa (#4, 1901-77, 2 
symbolist. He was labeled as a modernist 
poet because of his poetry frequently 
appearing in a magazine entitled Hsien-tai 
( Bit. BR) edited by Tu Héng (t @), 
not because of his having published any 
poetic theory on modernism. Poets 
like Mu Mutien (BKK, 1900—) 
and Ho Chii-fang (f7#H 9, 1911—) 
had also been labeled as “modernists” 
for the same reason. Since current 
Chinese poetry in Freé China is known as 
hsien-tai shih, which is in fact very much 
different from the poetry in May Fourth 
period, and its name carries a new 
significance in. poetic creation, ‘I feel it 
essentiel to examine a famous poem by 
Tai Wang-shu, who, besides Li Chin-fa’s 
symbolist school, popularized the term 
“modernist school." 


Rainy Alley! 


Carrying an oilpaper umbrella, I alone 
the long, long 

Lonely alley in the rain, 

Hoping to encounter 

The lady who carried her melancholy 
Like a clove flower. 


She had 

The color of clove blossoms, 

The fragrance of clove blossoms, 

And the melancholy of clove blossoms, 
She mourned in the rain, 

Mourned and drifted, in the rain. 


She drifted in this lonely rainy alley, 
Carrying an oilpaper umbrella, 

Like me, 

And like me she silently 

Paced, steps moving slowly, 

So indifferent, so cold, and sad. 


Silently she came close 
Came close to me and cast 
A glance, like a sigh. 


: And she drifted away 


Like a dream, 
Like a dreary, soft, and blurred dream. 


Drifting by in a dream 

Like a spray of clove flowers, 

The lady passed by me, 

Receding into the distance quietly, 

To the toppled hedges and walls, 

To the end of this alley in the rain. 
; (c. 1925) 


assent t n 


Unlike his contemporary Li Chin-fa, 
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Tai’s poem is less obscure. He emphazises 
rhythm, color, and beautiful atmosphere 
as can be clearly detected in the poem 
quoted above. Most of all, hiş poem 
teems with melancholy tunes and 
mystery. The technique of this; lyric is 
no doubt symbolic, but the language 
employed does not provide tension and 
elasticity. That is to say, the poetic 
language is not condensed enough to 
produce a strong impact on ‘modern 
readers. Tension and elasticity of a poem 
comes from one’s successful mastery of 
language which is the most important 
vehicle in the art of poetic creation. 
To illustrate this, let’s view a poem by a 
modern poet in Taiwan: 


Wearily 

It may be raining on the island 

On your pillow salt is spread to suni 

Beyond the window of salt i the 
night 

Night!: The night will be guarding you 


| 
The Distant Lullaby | 
| 


Guarding the earth guarding the salt 
Guarding you and guarding the trees 
Because the earth is guarding the trees - 
Because the trees will be guarding you 


Because the trees will be guarding the 
night 

The birds in the woods guarding the 
trees i 

The birds on the trees guarding thejstars 

The stars in the night are guarding you 


Because the stars will be guarding the 
night | 

The clouds in the sky guarding the stars 

The clouds between the stars guarding 
the winds | 

The winds in the night are guarding you 


Because the winds will be guarding the 
night j 
The grass on the ground guarding the 
winds | 
The grass in the winds guarding the 
dews . ! 


i 
i 
t 


The dews in the night are guarding you 


Because the dews will be guarding you 

Guarding the earth guarding the trees 

Guarding the mountains guarding the 
fog 

The fog in the night is guarding you 


The fog in the night guarding the river 

The water in the river guarding its banks 

Guarding the fish guarding the sea 

The mountains by the sea are guarding 
you 


The mountains in the night are guarding 
you : 
The mountains in the night are guarding 
the sea 
Guarding the beaches guarding the 
' waves 
The boat on the waves is guarding you 


Guarding the waves guarding the night 

Guarding the beaches guarding you 

Guarding the river banks guarding the 
water 

In the night I am guarding you 


Guarding the mountains guarding the 
night 

Guarding the earth guarding you 

Guarding the stars guarding the fog 

In the night I am guarding you 


Guarding the woods guarding you 
Guarding the grass guarding the night 
Guarding the wind guarding the fog 
In the night I am guarding you 


Guarding the voices guarding the night 
Guarding the birds guarding you 
Guarding the wars guarding death 

In the night I am guarding you 


Guarding forms and guarding you 
Guarding speed and guarding night 
Guarding shadows guarding dark 
In the night I am guarding you 


Guarding solitude and guarding night 
Guarding distance and guarding you 
In the night I am guarding the night 
In the night I am guarding you? 


(by Shang Ch’in ES 8, 1931—)? 
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This poem is similar to Tai’s “Rainy 
Alley” in content. Both poems try to 
express the authors’ feeling of love through 
“murmuring,” and that comes from their 
repetition of words. The function of such 
a technique is of course to produce 
musicalizy so that a beautiful and natural 
atmosphere can be achieved. But if we 
compare the two, we will find immediate- 
ly the difference between their mastery 
of. language. In voicing his feeling, Tai 
directs us to concentrate on the image 
“clove” by repeating the word frequently. 
- The whole poem is but an intepretation of 
the image, that “clove” is “the lady who 
carried her melancholy/like a -clove 
flower;' that "she had/the color of 
clove Llossoms/the fragrance of .clove 
blossoms/the melancholy of clove 
blossoms” and she “drifted away /like 
a dream/like a spray of clove flower.” 
What the image of “clove” symbolizes 
is lucid: 
poet, and, as far as the poet’s feeling goes, 
a melancholy girl, who can be well 
presented through the color and. shape 
of the clove flower. For fear that the 


melancholy mood might not be strong’ 


enough to arouse response, the poet adds 
' to his poem ornaments such as “mourned 
in the rain,” “indifferent, cold, and sad,” 
“a dreary, soft, and blurred dream” 
to make it more vivid. Since poetry is 
the art of word-making and continual 
experiment of language, worn-out imagery 
and common metaphor have. to be 
avoided. Tai is successful in presenting 
the quality of music but the voice is too 
cliché. To utter a unique voice, there is 
no other way but a successful mastery 
of the language that engenders sound, 
action, rhythm, color, and all sorts of 
imagination. l : 
Shang Ch’in’s "The Distant Lullaby” 
is primarily a “lullaby,” a lullaby to 


the melancholy feeling of the . 


himself and a murmuring love song to 
others, to be precise. His repetition of 
words and lines does not give us any. 
feeling of monotony or artificiality; on 
the contrary, it creates a very beautiful 
and harmonious rhythm through his 
skillful “arrangement of words and 
carefully selected natural imagery. . Our. 
first reaction to this poem would-be the 
repetition of earth, trees, night, stars, 
winds, dews, mountains, fog, sea, etc., 
and it seems to bear no significance 
except for the purpose of rhythm and 
“lullaby.” But there is an undercurrent 
in the poem. A more careful examination 
will bring us to notice that these common 
images have actually been endowed with 
new meaning when appearing in the next 
lines. These "plain words," when they first 
appear in the lines, suggést a situation; 
when they are repeated, they become the 
poet's feeling, reminding himself of his 
loneliness and leading him to think of 
his lover. These things are not only 
natural objects but also his life. The poet 
was then a sergeant stationed near the sea, 
guarding the earth and everything. He 


.even guarded the wars and death, as 


expressed in the: poem. The opening.. 
one-word line “Wearily” and the 
concluding stanza “Guarding solitude and 
guarding night/Guarding distance and 
guarding you/In the night I am guarding 
the night / In the nightI am guarding you" 
manifests the poet's feeling towards the 
solitary environment he is in. The 
opening line “Wearily” is a powerful 
image bifunctioning both the poet's state 
of mind and the effect of a low sound 
that well serves the purpose of a lullaby. 
The rhythm that follows is slow and 
forceful. The trees, stars, dews, winds, 


. sea, fog, mountains have been infused 


with the poet's emotion, in other words, 
they have been transformed into lively 
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objects to reveal the poet's response 
towards the external world. ‘Thus the 
significance of this poem is multifold: 
a dull situation, a poignant désire for 
something meaningful in life, a passionate 
love, monotonous daily experiences, 
desperateness, and most of all, solitude. 
To pursue the authentic self through 
solitude is what the author is trying to 
attain. This poem fully demonstrates 
what I meant by tension and elasticity. 
The voice reverberated always produces 
a new effect, each.echo has its own sound, 
different from the other. In Tai's “Rainy 
Alley,” we find it lacks such a quality. 
"The difference between | poems 
written in colloquial language of more 
than four decades ago and those Written in 
present day Taiwan does not merely lie in 
linguistic form; it should also be attributed 
to different time and space, different 
experience in life, and the influence of 
a highly mechanized society. Modernity 
of the world inevitably changes one's 
attitude towards life, and to express this 
feeling or experience, poets in Taiwan will 
have to give a new significance to the 
traditional language, else it would be 
inadequate to convey the | modern 
experience. The term hsien+tai shih 
is adopted to make a distinction from 
hsin-shih, pai-hua shih, or tzü-yu shih 
of the May 4th period (1919-1939) 
in experience and especially in linguistic 
experimentation. 
Vincent Shih in his A New Linquistic 
Form: Modern Chinese Poetry in Taiwan 
remarks that: 








There are moments in one's life when 
one would like to be alone, absolutely 
alone, to probe and examine, on the 
basic of one’s own experience,| what 
in essence he really is, his place in 
society and in the universe he lives in. 
Some become philosophers as a result, 





if they follow the “life of reason." 
There are others, however, to whom 
feelings are as much a part of life as 
reason, and philosophy alone fails to 
satisfy them. . They look for a unified 
personality which comprehends and yet 
transcends reason. In as much as 
the elements making up life are not 
naturally in good order, they look for 
a pattern or form into which these 
elements may be integrated. They 
are looking for an organizing principle 
for creating order in their chaotic life 
just as God (so suggested a writer) 
did in creating the world by bringing 
order to chaos. 

This is the road taken by most 
(Chinese) poets in Taiwan who write 
*new" poetry.? 


This statement shows a clear picture of 
contemporary Chinese poetry in Taiwan. 
In view of the fact that most Chinese 
poets aim at exploiting the originality 
of one's real self, they go through the 
process of probing deep into human 
conditions in this industrialized society 
so as to re-evaluate and discover the value 
of existence. This tendency of course 
comes from the influence of the West. 
In fact, Chinese poetry written in 
colloquial language since 1919 is a result 
of Western influence. In technique and . 
in style, modern poetry in Taiwan has 
been influenced by Eliot, Pound, Yeats, 
Frost, Cummings, Baudelaire, Apollinaire, 
Mallarmé, Rilke, and even Allen Ginsberg. 
But what they have written is essentially 
Chinese. After all, the feeling is of their 
own and the medium in the Chinese 
language. Their effort in presenting their 
experiences in this modern world by way 
of special technique, that is, a very 
contracted language permeating with 
conciseness and symbols, has shocked the 
literary world and invited hostility and 
misunderstanding. Some readers even 
criticize the poets as deliberately obscure, 
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difficult, and incomprehensible. The 
criticism. is inevitable since their concept 
of "new poetry" still lumbers in the May 
4th period, that is, a poetry that should 
be easy to understand and even can be 
chanted. To the question of obscurity 
and difficulty, Shih, in the above- 
mentioned article, offers a better under- 
standing: 


It is a common experience to find the 
first reading of certain work difficult 
and incomprehensible. But as we grow 
old and have had more experience in 
the way of the world we begin to 
appreciate the works that we had failed 
to understand, . And in the case of these 
poets, I believe they have more reason 
to feel annoyed at our hostility at the 
difficulty of their poetry. After all, we 
have lived through the same wars. and 
suffered from the same crises brought 
about by mechanization and dehumani- 
zaticn. We are beleaguered by the same . 
. confusion, conflicts, and tension that 
permeate the present industrial society, 
In other words, we have the same kind 
of experience which forms the core of 
their poetic inspiration, and we: should 
be able to understand their desperate 
cries. 


"Modern poetry”  (hsien-tai shih) 


does not come into being until 1953.. 


We may recall that prior to 1945, Taiwan 
was under the Japanese occupation for 
more than fifty years, and because of this 
reason, the literary movement initiated 
by Hu Shih (1891-1962) does not reach 
this remote island of China. Taiwan 
was then politically, economically, and 
even culturally, completely Japanese. In 
1949, four years after Taiwan was 
restored to China, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment retreated to this island following the 
fall of mainland China to the Commu- 
nists. Unfortunately, no established poet 
joined the- evacuation, neither did any 


_in that period. 


major writer of other genre. In this way, 
the government and the people who 
followed them had to recultivate Chinese 
culture on a land that had long been 
dominated by the Japanese rule. Among 
the pioneers of Chinese poetry in Taiwan 
are Ching Tzu-hao ( @¥ 3 , 1911-1963)7 
Chi Hsüen (#2%%, 1913-)8 and Chung 
Ting-wen ( $% Hsc , 1915-).? The three | 
had begun their poetic creation on 
mainland China but passed unnoticed 
because too many talented poets emerged 
Their names deserve 
mentioning on mere account of their 
contributions to the early stage of 
modern Chinese poetry as promoters. 
Their status in the history of modern 
poetry in Taiwan, if.any, would. be 
somewhat similar to that. of Hu Shih. We 
may view a poem by Ching Tzu-hao: 


Obscurity 


The girl in scarled velvet came out of : 
aurora rays. 

The brimming and limpid lustre in her ' 
eyes 

Scattered the spirits that besieged my 
fallen soul. 

Then into the old vase she put some. 
- forget-me-nots, 

The butterfly of her skirt fluttering ; 
against the wind. 


Wide she flung the casement and tossed 
me a smile. ' 

My sorrow was dispersed, trailing along 
the horizon. 

Clear and peaceful and tender was the 

' house 
That vibrated with a melody unheard. 
Was it a bee making honey 

. In the shade of her lashes? 


When she left, tenderness went with 
her footfalls. 

Her puzzling reticence and indifference 

Is a bee's sting that lightly hurts my soul 

And leaves me walking in my dream, 

There to deplore, night after night, 
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The melancholy with which she left 
me i 
The first time, and the anger of the 
second. 


The moment she left me, with obscurity 
- And mystery and darkness locked lin n her 
eyes, 

. The lore ne nol burst. into a 
teasing blue . l 

Above the gall-shaped vase filled 
with bitterness. 19 


_Ching has tried to apply the technique 
of symbolism to show poetic refinement 
and abstraction. However, the language 
is not contracted and terse enough to 
create such an effect. Images like ‘‘forget- 
me-not," “bee making honey," “bee 
sting,” and "gallshaped vase filled with 
bitterness” are certainly not extraordinary 
in poetry. Though his language is 
smoother, this poem is not much different 
from the poetry of May 4th period. 
Younger poets stimulated by him soon 
discarded this type of chiché expression. 
Poetry written after 1960 reveals that 
in structure they have completely violated 
grammatical rules so as to attain more 
freedom in creation. In technique, they 
aim at concentration by way of elliptical 
expression. They demand that no 


superfluous words be used and that each . 


imagery employed should be | striking, 
unique, and extraordinary. They replace 
simplicity or clarity by crystallized 
abstraction. 
the questions of absurdity, despair, war, 
death, and other elements that stir up 
confusion and conflict in one’s life in 
this particular age. Because of this 
profound feeling for the external world, 
their poetry often shows a severe criticism 
‘of life. For example: 


To go and see, to pretend to be sad, 
to smell the decay of Time. 





In theme, they, exploit. 


We are once mote too lazy to Knog who 
we are. 

Work. Promenade. Salute the — 
Smile and become immortal. 

They are the ones who hold onto 

` maxims! 

This is the countenance of days: all 
wounds groan; bacteria haunt skirts. 

Metropolis. Scales. Paper-moon. The 
language of electric poles. 

(Today's posters pasted on yesterday's) 

The cold-blooded sun goes on trembling 

In the narrow abyss | 

Between two nights. 

We erect a tombstone: for last year’s 
moth; we are living. 

we cook wheat with barbed wire; we are 
living. . 

Through the sad rhythm of billboards, 
through the filthy shadow of cement, 

Through the souls released from the 
prison of the ribs, 

Hallelujah! we are living. Walk, — 
argue, 

Stiffen your face to occupy part of the 
world. x 

There is nothing, the now is dying. 

Today's clouds copy yesterday's, 


(by Ya Hsüen #24% , 1933-)” 


This strikingly successful mastery of 
colloquial language in this poem has 
earned applause from critics as “dra- 
matic” and “colorful.” Ya Hsien is a 
poet ‘who greatly favors tonal euphony. 
The diction he adopted is extremely 
colloquial in Nothern China, however, 
his “everyday language” does not in the 
least ruin the poetic perfection. On the 
contrary, it creates a very forceful and 
natural impact. His diction, though 
“simple” or. “plain,” provides the effect 
of conciseness and elasticity. .His unique 
linguistic style has been imitated by many 
younger poets of his period (1953-1960), 
notably Yeh Shan (ft, 1940-),? 
whose two volumes of poetry published 
in 1960 and 1963 clearly carried the 
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influence of Ya Hsüen, Cheng Chowyü 
( BIET, 1933) and Lin Ling (RA), i 


all influencial poets in the 505. 
Ya Hsüen’s Abyss quoted above not 


only divulges the ‘hypocrisy and falsehood l 


of society but also criticizes the meaning- 
lessness of life. He even cruelly exposes 


the lustful life in this world, as reflected - 


in line three. To him, life is unpleasant, 
ridiculous, helpless, routine, and absurb, 
as he said, “To pretend to be sad. .. / 
Work. Promehade. Salute the badinen 

. JStifzen your face to occupy part of 


the world./There is nothing, the now is 


tP 


dying / Today" s clouds copy yesterday's. 
It is interesting to know that the main 
stream of modern Chinese poetry in 


Taiwan % constituted by several poetry. 


groups.. They gathered together and 
founded their own society, publishing 


their own books and poetry magazines. - 


None of theni has any particular theory 
on poetry movement. : Their purpose is 


to encourage. each other to write and 
study poetry. Among the various poetry - 


societies now existing in Taiwan, the most 
important are Epoch (fittípg), Blue 
Stars (# Æ), Constellation ( Æ Æ) and 
Li (S). !5 - 


One of the characteristics of Blue Star 


members is romanticism. By romanticism : 


I mean that they are sentimental and 
passionate, easily touched by beautiful 
images. Their poetry manifests the charm 


of poetic diction but produces less echoes: 


in meaning. They grasp a poetic 
experience or feeling and set it in work 
without distilling it into a more purified 
form. Thus their poetry usually functions 
a superficial significance rather than 


mingling with multifold meanings. Its. 


theme is usually simple, and its language 
tinges with engaging rhythm. Yü Kwang- 
chung ( & Æ tH 1928), one of the major 
poets of this group, is conspicuous in this 


.to say, 
' characterized by highly symbolic imagery 


respect: . 
Pas 


Exceeding red is the lover's blood that 
turns Iceland into a rose. 

The lover is mirrored in.lover's eyes; 
the lover's eyes 

Look blue on looking often at the Skies; 
the lover's eyes 

Flow salty, saltier than the ‘Dead Sea 
brine. 


Blind and quick, like the bat, lovers are 
Somnambuliss beyond cure. The lover's 


realm 

Is the madman’s realm, the demon’s . 
realm, 

Impatient and impenetrable. The lover's 
time 

Is eternal fragments. The lover's 
thoughts - f 

Are rays ultra-violet, unseen but 
exceeding hot, 

The lover's heart, proud and piteous, 

` uplifts 

The towering steeple, but harbors not 
a dot of doubt. 


ed 


Exceeding red hot red is the lover’s 
blood, 

When lover and lover (when you and I) 
flame oxidized. f 


- (“Exceeding Red'is the Lowe s Blood”, 
tr. by the author)!” 


What the author manages to express 
is his strong feeling about love by 
way of limpid metaphor’and rhythm. Yü- 
frequently employs such astyle to attract 
his readers. He advocates lucidity and 
musicalness and opposes “difficulty” or 
“obscurity,” and abstraction. That is 
he does not favor poetry 


and contracted language, for it prevents 
readers from understanding it at first 
reading, even at second. Another poem 
by him shows the same attitude: - 


4 
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China O China what do you want me to 
say, 
A swan without swan-song the songless 
swan, 
An angel without face the defaced 
angel, 
All are cursed 
That have wings, i 
Restless and nestless in the wind 


say: 
The songless swan unmusical is, the 
- swan, 
The tearless angel unmoved is the angel. 
For out there in the season of the 
whirlwind 
You hear the braying and the hooting 
and 
The frightful laughter and. the whining 
and , 
The Red Guard and the warin Vietnam 
and 
The roll of honor unrolling for miles. 
They paste slogans on the face of Li Po. 
The Muses all are butchered 

As sacrifices to the Flag. 
China O China what do you what me to 

say? | 


. (“All that Have Wings,” tr. by the author)! 





The theme. is obviously about the 
"Cultural Revolution" on mainland China 
as reflected in the last few lines, As we 
can see, this poem exhibits ia plain 
description of the poet's feeling. It 
doesn't put us into a deeper mood. The 
impression produced does not function 
further poetic implication other than the 
superficial Yü’s attitude toward the art 
of poetry is to present his work explicitly. 
He intertwines his poem with “brilliant” 
words and if possible, “exhilarating” 
rhythm too. His poem is like a piece of 
abstract painting which shows nó hidden 
scene or meaning but touching color and 
lines. | 

In sharp contrast to Yü, Lo Men 
(3EFH, 1928),! also a major poet of 


[i 





the Blue Stars group, emphazises that 
poetry should spring out from one’s 
inner soul, that a poet should penetrate 
deep into life to have a better under- 
standing of human condition, that to 
perfectly function the mission of poetry: 
as criticism of life, a poet should direct 
his attention to all the phenomena that 
create disorder, despair, absurdity, 
emptiness, and loneliness in life, as well 
as the dilemma of existence and the 
feeling of alienation. He requires that 
poetry should be profound in meaning 
and rich in imagery. This world to him 
is beautiful yet tragic, significant yet 
insignificant. It is beautiful and signi- 


- ficant when he sets his soul in it, it is 


tragic and insignificant when his poem 
is complete. His "tragic mind" runs as 
follow: 


Graduations of buildings support the 
upward gaze of the people 

Ranks of food raise waves along. their 
gastric walls 

Windows glitter with the bright eyesight 
of the season 

People pick noble looks of the years 
with bank notes 

Here, feet do not transport the soul, 
nor do they form aesthetic from 


kicking 
Here, God is dead; fathers fall into 
sleep behind the Bible 
All forbidden areas become 
bustling market places 
All eyes become the eagle-gaze of 
the blue sky 


As cars speed on by pouncing upon 
the broad open road 
People hurry on by clutching at their 
sail-shaped shadows blown to all 
directions 
To see, within the changes that 
defy seeing in time 
To think, within the whirls that 
defy thinking in time 
To die, within the moments that 
defy dying in time 


Nobody knows when the sun is going to 
die. 
People crouch on piles and piles of 
negatives 
Failing to call themselves out 
Or to tell the scenery flying in sight 
There is nothing that does not go back 
to the wind 
J ust like banquets abscond in a 
l piece of wiping cloth, 
Just like vacation dies beneath the 
| stili tires 


(“The Death of the City”, Part II)? 

Lord even you are unemployed and 
Starving 

How can we demand the return of our 
loan from the offering box 

or dig the baby's cries out of a broken 
doll 

-or recover in the shady lanes the sound 
of hopps of childhood 

how to retrace from the iron rails the’ 
fleeing itineraries 


(“The Tower of Death”, Part II)?! 


“The Death of the City” is quite similar 
to T.S. Eliot's The Waste Land. We can 
recognize the same voice of human 
impotence there. Life is meaningless: 
“Here, feet do not transport the soul, 
nor do they form aesthetic from kicking"; 
life is hopeless and helpless: —''People 
hurry on by clutching at their sail-shaped 
shadows blown 
see, within the changes that defy seeing 
in time/To think, within the. whirls 
that defy thinking in time / To die, within 
the moments that defy dying in time”; 
-life is doomed: “People crouch on piles 
and piles of negativés, failing to call 
themselves..out/Or to tell the scenery 
flying in sight/There is nothing that 
does not go back to the wind." The same 
theme is expressed in the quotation of 
“The Tower of Death." His sensitivity 


to all directions/ To ` 
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toward "death" is the fountain of his 
writing, and he hopes to stir up mankind's 
desire for a "beautiful soul" through 
constantly exposing and critizing "life" 
(be it doomed, tragic, absurd, or meaning- 
less.) God is dead. The only solution for 
salvation is to find your own soul, a 
"beautiful soul" which requires the 
irrigation of art and literature. This again 
is similar to Eliot's offering "rose garden" 
and "water".for spiritual survival in his 
poetry. — Eliot's "rose garden” and 
"water" may be regarded as Lo Men's 
art and literature. 

The other poet who resembles Lo Men 
in attitude towards life is Lo Fu (& X , 
1927),?? one of the outstanding poets 
among his contemporaries. In a 'state- 
ment” Lo Fu reveals that : 


What we see in the mirror is not the 
image of modern men, but their 
merciless destinies against which writing 
poetry is a form of revenge. That is 
why the language of my poetry often 
enrages the gods and makes people 
aware of the stark fact that to live ‘is 
to stand in the flow of blood. Unfor- 
tunately, I am a humanist, too anxious 
to deliver men from the prison of their 
consciouness. . From my poetry they 
can get the greatest freedom.” 


Both of them desire to save mankind 
through poetry. While Lo Men has pro- 
posed a solution, Lo Fu has indicated 
none. To Lo Fu Poetry is a means of , 
revenge against the merciless destiny of 
mankind, as he has declared. And he 
wishes to shock and awaken mankind by 
his writing. As a soldier, Lo Fu has 
experienced the actual creulty of wars, 
his feeling of death ‘should be more 
profound. Life is insecure not only 
because of war but also because of other 
kinds of “death’’—air crash,- automobile 
accident, diseases, etc. That is why he 


e 
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says that “to live is. to stand in the flow 
of blood." He criticizes war as 


War has a good-looking face 
A flag on the right cheek 
A monument on the left 
Morning or afternoon or today or 
tomorrow 
No problem at all 
The whole proceeding 
Is but boiling a ton of steel 


(“Event” y^ 


Mortar shells that crash with foreheads 
in the sky 
Will certainly blow a gust of immortal 
wind 
Therefore 
A statue here 
A statue there 


And we really are 
Only a heap of bubbles 
Glistening for nothing 


(“Beyond the Bubbles")?5 


Lo Fu's uniqueness is his creation of 
powerful tension by way of compact and 
simple language. He is one of the success- 
ful poets in this respect. Lo Men is less 
skillful in the mastery of language. His 
poetry usually consists of long lines and 
accumulated startling images, and his 
diction often shows traces of "Wester- 
nized Chinese." Though they both 
manifest the "tragic mind" of modern 
men, Lo Fu expresses his feeling out of 
actual experience while Lo Men some- 
times merely infusing it through imagina- 
tion. The result is: the latter leads us 
to philosophical contemplation, while the 
former, in addition to that, also embraces 
the quality of poetic sincerity that makes 
a poem refreshingly new. 

In a poem entitled “Beyond the 
Logic," Lo Fu begins with "Do you 


know why the rivers hold tightly on its 
banks?/ Because they have only one way 
to die."76 A reader might or might not 
sense out the meaning of such acry; 
bowever, most of the poets in Taiwan 
utter such a desperate cry: the dilemma 
of existence. 

Among the younger poets in Taiwan, 
the Constellation members emerged as 
significant voice." This younger group, 
all in their early thirties, has an interesting 
background. All of them are overseas 
Chinese (Hongkong, Singapore, Malaysia) 
who majored in English at colleges in 
Taiwan. When they graduated, they all 
went to the United States. Lin Lü, Ngo 
Ngo, and Tak-wai Wong ( 3& $& {# ) earned 
their Ph.D. in comparative literature from 
the University of Washington, Yoon-wah 
Wong holds a Ph.D. in Chinese from the 
University of Wisconsin, and Cheng 
Peng-hsiang is a Ph.D. candidate in 
comparative literature at National Taiwan 
University. In writing, their style differs 
from each other greatly. Lin Lü's poetry 
is filled with frustration, anger, gloomi- 
ness, and irony: 


Even though I am in the skies 
I do not touch the gate of heaven 
The glistening colors are but drifting 
. Clouds 
Outside the window, very far and very 
near 


The gloomy feeling is like the wind 
With no trace of control 
How should I bury 


These expectation and worries? 

When the dreariness of the mountain 
intertwines 

Loneliness is embellished 

Some of the intimacy is hard as stone 

Like the embracing gesture of the fog 
and the yellow foglamp 

Sad and ambiguous 


Rather believe the exaggeration of 


t 
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“Things go better with Coke” 

But don’t climb the mountain to drink 

` The color of cold night with a cup of 

coffee 

This city is a mess of accumulated 
noises 

And a clatter of motors 

Many souls die in luxurious apartment 

Many joys need airconditioning 

Few of them: would think of climbing 
a mountain at night 

So the mist is not only cold 

But sad . 


(Unique Sound in December No. 16)? 


i 

This poem combines the elements 
mentioned above, it explicitly demons- 
trates the author's criticism of life. The 
first stanza also expresses the predicament 
of mankind. As a “supra-romantic” 
poet, Lin’s associate Ngo Ngo has tried 
to manage a new approach lately. In 
"Congratulations: Man Conquers Moon"? 
he utters his new voice: 


‘It erects, virile, 
Above spreading clusters of flame— 
. Yet hard, cold, indifferent 
' Is this iron love, distancing so deep and 
^ long. 
She tremors, the dry virgin moon, 
Never having learned to cry in pain 
Under some indifferent thrusts. 
Her cunt creaking 
For a million peeping toms 
Watching this first magnificient 
: pounding— 


Methodically, impatienily, it finally 
comes. 

Two wandering sperms 

Drew confidently for certain hours, 

Everywhere, vainly, in this acidic cave. 


Yet voiceless 

Is'the seduced moon, 

Helpless, molested, 

Naked, watched by drunken eyes 
Who process blurred pornography 
For scientific examination. 


Afterwards, 

She was 
caresses 

And clumsy thrust— 


under inexperienced 


That rip her in unworded pain and 
spasms. 

And like a crude man 

After the business 

It turns to sleep and wake again, 

Leaving waste. 


This piece of work may seem “obscene” 
in language, but if we view it from artistic * 
point of view, we have to admit that to 
present such a theme (man conquers 
moon) by way of sexual metaphors is 
certainly unique. In writing poetry, a 
poet's primary concern is his search for 
unique expression. When Ginsberg shocks 
us with his challenging language in Howl, 
Ngo Ngo startles us with his powerful 
imagination. In fact, it is quite natural 
for a Chinese to imagine the moon as 
a chaste lady since we have the legend of 
a goddess dwelling on the moon. 
Moreover, a land that has not been 
discovered is usually regarded as "virgin 
land.” Ngo Ngo’s inspiration probably 
comes from these two elements. It is no 
doubt that this age has produced many 
conflicts in life, this poem is but another 
conflict pervading in the physical world 
we live in. The author only presents his 
feeling toward the “merciless destiny” 
in a different way, and the concluding 
line “leaving waste” is apparently another 
desperate cry resulting from moderniza- 
tion and dehumanization, 

At this point, we may classify modern 
Chinese poetry into two categories, one 
is poetry aiming at the exploitation of the 
dilemma of existence, or “merciless 
destiny,” as termed by Lo Fu; the other 
is the presentment of poetic feeling, 
usually sentimental and romantic. In 
short, the former usually criticizes “life,” 
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while the latter is a presentment of 
beautiful poetic expression. We may view 
one more example in the second category: 


Strawberry Fields in Summer 


Diggers rest beneath trees. 
Tree shadows slowly slants eastward. 


Searchers of butterfly-orchids . are 
clambering —— 

A snow-white precipice. . Forests in the 
distance 

Look as if growing in a previous 
century. 


Small birds clamor, like a waterfall ° 7 
A waterfall without any sense - rof. e 
seasons. pu 


I sit inside a small cabin, watching 
Several acres of strawberries. . 
-You know, these are several acres of E 
` sweetness! . 
Summer love congeals into 
A full valley of juicy red. 


And the sun becomes whiter and whiter. 
Cicadas’ buzz gets more and more on 
our nerves: i 
Echoes all four directions; in them ^ 

Some degree of primitive sadness. . 

But mountains and valleys of j juicy red 

Are no longer the strawberries of the 
former times. 


(from Selected Poems FREK, 1969%* 


This poem by Yeh Shan, as we can 


see, is quite different from the poetry of . 


Ya Hsüen, Lo Fu, and Lo Men discussed 
earlier. Poets in the second category 
usually do. not deliberately explore the 
problem of existence brought about by 
mechanization. Their poetry is the 
reflection of personal emotion and feeling 
stimulating or inspiring by the external 
world. In other words, their poetry is 
the resült of a poet's sensitivity. The 
theme of the above poem lies in the last 
couplet, that is, a melancholy feeling 
towards certain perfection and the passage 


' him’ of 


.strawberries of the former times." 


of time. In a descriptive way, the author 


unveils step by step, a melancholy mood ` 
arousing in him when he "'sit[s] inside a 
small cabin, watching several acres of 
strawberries.” 
“several acres of strawberries” reminds 
belongs to the past, for "mountains and ' 
valleys: of juicy red/Are no longer the — 
The 

tone here is beautiful and touching, and : 


in a way, exhibits a "sweet" sadness. 


At this point, we may return to Lo 
Fu's and Lo Men's lines quoted earlier: 


War has a good-looking face 
a flag on the right cheek 
_ +A monument on the left . 
E (Lo Fu) 


eee er eee 9 9 9 o» 9 9 9 '* 


Gradations of buildings support the 

. upward gaze of the people 

Banks of food raise waves along their 
gastric walls 

Windows glitter with the bright eyesight 
of the season ` 

People pick noble looks of the years 
with bank notes 

Here, feet do not transport the "ical 
nor do they form aesthetic from 


kicking 
Here, God is dead; fathers fall into sleep: 
, behind the Bible 
(Lo Men) 
Lo. Fu's feeling about war is. 


intertwined with “good-looking face," 


“flag” and “monument.” The war. is 
“good-looking” because it has a “flag,” 
symbolizing. victory on the right cheek, - 
and a “monument” symbolizing death on . 
the left. The “good- looking" face of the l 
war symbolized by the “monument”.. 
may be perceived as hundreds. of crosses" 
erecting in order in the cemetery.. The 


"scene will certainly create the effect of 


It is explicit that the . - 


“sweetness” (line 10), but it `` 


fi 
i 


“good-looking” or solemn beauty. - He 


` does not only criticize war but also leads 


us to feel deeply about war through his 
lively imagery. A face is made “good- 
looking” by a flag and a monument is 
doubtlessly ridiculous. That is the feeling 
he wishes to create in us. The same 
uniqueness in expression is seen in Lo 
Men's poem above. He sees city as 
"Gradations of buildings support the 
upward gaze of the people" and “Banks 
of food raise waves along their gastric 
walls"; people living there are leading a 
meaningless life by picking "noble looks 
of the years with bank notes"; 
dead because their feet “do not transport 


they are - 
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the soul, nor do they form aesthetic 
from kicking.” The profoundness of 
these two poems is the result of a feeling 
or experience being distilled and 
organized.  To.them and many others, 
poetry is a more serious job rather than 
merely’ uttering a sentimental or 
Passionate tone. 

Since the main stream of modern 
Chinese poetry in Taiwan is constituted 
by several poetry groups and each group 
comprises a few major poets, it is im- 
possible for me to go through all their 
works, This paper therefore, serves only 
as a brief introduction. 


NOTES 


1. For English version see Kai Yü Hsu ed., Twentieth COR Chinese Poetry (Doubleday Anchor 


Book, 1962), pp. 180-81. 


Also Selected Poems by Tai Wang-shu, pub. '& ed. by People’ s Literature Publishing Co., Peking, 


1957, pp. 8-11. 


2. Wailim Yip, Modern Chinese Poetry: 1955-1965 (University of Iowa Press, 1970), pp. 10-12. 
3. Shang Ch'in, a former sergeant, was a visiting poet to the University of Iowa's International 


Writer’s Workshop from 1969-1970. 


4. I would regard the May 4th period ended in 1939 since from then onward till the Nationalist 
government’s removal to Taiwan there is actually no real poetry produced except “revolutionary 


poems.” 


5. See Tamkang Review (Tamkang College of Arts and Sciences, Taipei, 1970), Vol. I, No. 2, 59. 
This! is also a preface to Contemporary Chinese Poetry from Taiwan, ed. & tr. by Angela J. 


Palandri, U. C. Berkeley, 1972. 
6. Ibid, p. 63 


7. A co-founder of the blue Star Poetry Society (1954), he died of cancer and left three volumes 


of poetry and a collection of. essays. 


8. Chiisahigh school teacher who founded the Modernist School in 1956. 
9. A congressman and a retired major general, he is also a co-founder of Blue Star Society but is 


less important than the former two. 


10. From The Gallery (Blue Star Poetry Series, Taipei, 1962) pp. 32- 33 This translation appeared 
in Yu Kwang-Chung’ s New Chinese Poetry (Heritage Press, Taipei, 1960), p. 15. 
11. From Abyss (People’s Pub. Co., Taipei, 1968), pp. 169-70. 


Also see Wai-lim Yip’s translation, p. 61 
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A visiting poet to lowa’s Writer's Workshop from 1965-67, Ya Hsüen has stopped writing poetry 
for nearly twenty years. He has exerted some influence on younger poets and is currently editor 
of Young Lion Monthly and United Daily News Literary Supplement. 

A native of Taiwan, he earned his Ph.D. in Comp. Lit. from Berkeley in 1970. He has been 
described as the “beautiful tune” after publishing Water’s Brim (1960) and Flower Season 
(1963). Yeh Shan adopts a new pen name known as Yang Mu, now an associate professor of 
Chinese at the University of Washington. 


"He succeeded Ya Hsüen as a visiting poet from Taiwan to Iowa’s Writers Workshop from 


1968-69. He teaches Chinese language at Yale University since 1973. 

A Ph.D. in Chemistry, Lin Ling now resides in Maryland, She terminated writing poetry fifteen 
years ago. 

Epoch was founded in 1954 by Lo Fu, Ya Hsüen, and Chang Mo (4 Bk ). Blue Stars was 
founded in the same year with Yü Kwang-chung as a co-founder. Constellation Group was 
formed in 1964 by Lin Lü ( $k & ), Ngo Ngo ( #4) and Wong Yoon-wah ( = if ); and 
Li (1964) by Pai Ch'iu ( É 3X ) and Lin Héng Tai ( Jk S 3& ). 

Associations of The Water Lily (Book World, Taipei, 1964), pp. 93-95. 

In Time of Cold War (Blue Stars Series No. 10, Pure Literature Pub. Co., Taipei, 1969), pp. 4-6. 
The English version is included in the same book, pp. 149-150. 

A former member of Chi Hsüen's Modernist Group, he was a technician in the Civil Air Transport 
Bureau. His wife Yungtze ( # F ) is also a poet. He has published four volumes of poetry 
and two books of essay. 

Undercurrent of the Ninth Day (Blue Stars, Taipei, 1963), pp. 81-82. Also Yip's Modern Chinese 
Poetry, pp. 149-50. 

The Tower of Death (Blue Stars, Taipei, 1969), p. 84. 

Or Sun Moon Collection, tr. Angela J. Palandri (Mei Ya, Taipei, 1968), p. 82. 

A commander in the Chinese Navy, he was appointed military adviser to Vietnam from 1965-67. 
He has published six books of poetry and a collection of essays. 

See Wai-lim Yip's anthology, p. 26. 

River Without Banks (Darling Co., Taipei, 1969), p. 25 

Poems of Beyond (Epoch Society, Taipei, 1967), p. 11. 

See Poems of Beyond, p. 8. 

The Constellation has published 13 issues of the Constellation Quarterly and 14 volumes of 
poetry since 1964. The magazine now ceased to publish. 

Unique Sound in December (Constellation Series No. 5, Taipei, 1966), p. 40. 

See Ngo Ngo, Bird Cries (Ch'ung I Co., 1970), p. 48: “A Note to the Reader of Bird Cries” by 
Margaret Scarborough. 

Bird Cries, pp. 89-91. 

Selected Poems (Cactus Books, Taipei, 1969), p. 145. 

or, Yip’s translation, p. 44. ' 
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The Chung Hsiao 


Thought and Democracy 


Seiichi Uno 


I. Chung and Hsiao 





feeds to say,'in its idan usage 
chung a denotes the spirit of loyalty to 
sovereign and hsiao # represents filial 
piety as the highest moral obligation 
toward one’s parents. In this essay, 
however, 


and trace their conceptual development. 
Since ancient times there has been 
an ideographical interpretation that center 


(m ) of the heart (i )is ^ X". As this ^ 


interpretation indicates, chung means a 
true heart. . It also has the meaning of 
faithfulness or fidelity. 

This Chinese character chung, how. 
ever, does not appear in ancient Chinese 
literature such as the Lching BE, 
Shu-ching #% #8 and  Shih-ching # Æ 
(although it appears only in the appen- 
dices of the Iching and Shu-ching). The 
first appearance of this character is in the 
Ch'un-ch'iu Tso-shih chuan # # E K f& 
and thé Lun-yit # 88 both. of which are 
believed to be the records.of the Ch'un- 
ch'iu period (722-479 B: C y n the Lun- 
yü, besides chung, the word chung- -hsin 
mg appears rather frequently. . Both 
chung and hsin are similar in meaning, but 
if we strictly distinguish them from each 


other, . the original meaning of. chung. 
is a true heart. or sincerity, while that of . 


I would like to clarify the - 
original. meaning of chung and hsiao, 


.sincerity toward the people. 
-Duke Huan É, Sixth year and Book III, 


` exists or has been formed: 
elsewhere that the Ch’un-ch’i iu period, a 


(FB) 


hsin is true words, that is, never telling 
a lie. 
At any rate,” e meaning faithful- 


ness in its general usage did not have the - 


particular meaning of a subject's duty 
toward his sovereign. An. the Lun-yü 
and the .Ch'un-ch'iu Tso-shih chuan 
the actual use of chung as denoting faith- 
fulness is seen frequently. . There are, of 
course, cases in which chung is used as 
the word signifying loyalty in the context 
in ‘which the subject should be dutiful 


-to” his sovereign. What attracts our 
particular attention is the fact that in the 
 Qh'un-ch'iu Tso-shih chuan there is a 


sentence defining chung as being unselfish 
and there is even an example of the actual 
use of chung as meaning a sovereign’s 
(Book jl, 


Duke Chuang i, Fourteenth year). 

Why is it that the character chung, 
which had not existed in ancient Chinese 
literature, came to appear frequently in 
the Ch’un-ch’iu period ? It. might have 


it is because the ‘character chung was 


_composed for the first time in the Ch'un- 


ch'iu period. That one particular charac- 
ter exists or has been invented indicates 
that such a concept as expressed by it 
I contended 





merely escaped record, but in my opinion | 
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was an era in which the ancient magical, 
religious world evolved into a world where 
due respect is paid to man’s subjecthood.* 
Recognition of human  subjecthood 
‘naturally leads to the development of 
thought which puts emphasis on. moral 
principles. Prior to the Ch’un-ch’iu period 
various kinds of virtues and duties had 
existed as something to control human 
behavior, but it was not until the Ch’un- 
ch’iu period that chung as a moral virtue 
coming from the depth of one’s heart 
was conceptualized for the first time. 

"Then, about what time did this virtue 
as faithfulness or fidelity undergo a 
change to become a particular moral 
virtue toward a sovereign? It is difficult 
to give a correct answer to this question. 
However, based on the literature now 
extant we can at least say that examples 
of the actual use of the character chung 
as found in the Lun-yü are also seen in 
the Mencius. It was Mencius (390-305 
B.C.) who first: expounded: the moral 
rules to govern the five human relations 
of lord and vassal, father and son, 
husband and wife, young and old, and 
friends. In his exposition of these five 
cardinal principles of morality he states 
that “justice and righteousness should 
mark the relation between sovereign 
and subject,” and he further states 
that the subject should behave toward 
his sovereign with a sense of righteous- 
ness (i #) or human-heartedness and 
righteousness (jén-i {= 3&) or reverencé 
(ching #k ). He did not preach loyalty 
to the sovereign, however. In the 
Mencius the character chung appears 
only three times, and the word chung- 
hsin only two times. 


When it comes to Hsün-izu &), 
chung seems to: have been established as 
a moral virtue to be held by a subject 
toward his sovereign. In the Book 
“Ch’én-tao” Ei iiwe come across such 
classification of virtues as " Li #8” 
or “Ki, RE, FR, AR,” In 
discussing the grades of subject, Hsün- 
tzu (340-245 B.C.) offers the following 
standard “ RE , RE , WE, Be,” re- 
garding the “ ŒE " (holy subject) as 
the highest grade. The concept of ER" 
(loyal subject) can be found nowhere, 
however. In the Han-fei-izu $&3E-P- which 
records the thought of Hsün-tzu's dis- 
ciples, besides the classification " /À& , 
Xi "("Shib-hsieh" .$g 3B), “BE” 
appears  ("Nan-mien" Fifi , "Chien- 
chieh-shih-ch'en" £& $b% E). When we 
read the Book "'Ch'ien:xai" 3 Æ of the 
Mo-tzu $% F we find that the character 
chung does not appear in Part I, while in 
Part II the sovereign-subject relationship 
is discussed, with the sovereign's bene- 
volence and subjects fidelity being 
emphasized. In Part II we come across 
such expressions as chung-shih BF 
denoting integrity. In this way, we never 
find the word chung-ch’én KE: until we 
proceed to Part III. When Mo-tzu was 
written and compiled is still an unsettled 
problem, but as far as “Chien-ai” is 
concerned, the above fact makes us 


-believe that the text of Part I must have 


been formed the earliest and Part III 
the latest. 

For the above reason, we may 
conclude that chung as a sovereign's 
moral duty was conceptualized, at least 
for Confucians, for the first time in the 
Hsün-tzu around the end of the Chan-kuo 


* Seiichi Uno, Shun jū jidai no dotoku ishiki ni tsuite (On moral consciousness in the Ch'un-ch'iu period) Tokyo, i 
Daito Bunka Kenkyujo, 1958; “Juka no tetsugaku" (Philosophy of the Confucian school) in Abe Yoshio, ed., 
Chugoku no tetsugaku (Chinese philosophy), Tokyo, Meitoku Shuppansha, 1964, pp. 41-43. 


period. I have my own theory as to why 
chung was chosen and established as 
a moral virtue subjects should observe, 
but as it might digress from the theme of 
this essay, I will reserve it for another 
occasion.: 

Next, I would like to take up hsiao. 
In contrast to chung, the word hsiao 
appears quite frequently in the Chinese 
classics. |Yet, it was not regarded as one 
particular, representative moral virtue 
toward one's parents. In this context, 
the most, typical example of the actual 
use of hsiao is seen in the Shih-ching. 





BREIL MEKA 

The Spritis enjoy fragrant viands. 

(“Hsiao-ya, ch’u-t’zu” /|vE 35 2x ) 

ARMS Dee 

(The ruling king). appears before his 
father 

King Wu’s shrine, leading his vassals, 
where he presents his offerings. 

eae tsai-chien” J] A B bd ) 


In these examples, hsiao signifies a reli- 
gious service and offerings for one’s 
ancestors, and “ WZA F” in particular 
is a traditionally used phrase the origin 
of which. can be traced to the bronze 
inscriptions. In the bronze inscriptions 
we sometimes find the character “ 2&" 
(or Æ?) being used as a variant form of 
“ 3E." This makes us believe that origi- 
nally hsiao signified a feast for the old. 

In the Ch'un-ch'iu period, hsiao came 
to be regarded as the most representative 
moral observance toward one’s parents 
which denotes not only a feast but also 
fulfillment of the wish. of the parents 
as well as respect and faithfulness toward 
them. We can’ find a corroborative 
example of this in the Lun-yü; Tsuyu 
F iff once ‘asked what hsiao was. The 
Master (Confucius) said, “Hsiao nowadays 
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means the support of one’s parents. But 
dogs and horses likewise are able to do 
something in the way of support; — 
without reverence, what is there to 
distinguish the one kind of support 
from the other?" ("Weichang" fii). 
Here it is pointed out that “nowadays 
hsiao" is "the support," namely, feast, 
and that “reverence” should be empha- 
sized. In the Lun-yü there is only one 
part where hsiao is used in its true 
meaning; the Master said, “I can find no 
flaw in.the character of King Yü. He 
himself used coarse food and drink, but 
displayed the utmost hsiao toward spirits. 
His ordinary garments were poor, but he 
displayed the utmost elegance in his 
sacrificial cap and apron.” (“T’ai-po” 
Æ 4A ). In this case, in praising King 
Yü of Hsia Æ , his sense of hsiao toward 
the spirits is emphasized as the self- 
sacrificing ideal. | 

As we have seen above, chung, when 
viewed in the context of the sovereign- 
subject relationship, signifies "loyalty." 
From the modern viewpoint, the meaning 
of chung can be extended to “loyalty to 
a State." In a general sense, it could be 
interpreted as conscientiousness. toward 
others. On the other hand, hsiao can be 
said as the most indispensable filial duty 
of all ages and countries. 


II. Democracy 


As its original Greek "kratia (power) 
by demos (people)” indicates, democracy | 
is in its original meaning a form of 
politics. The term democracy, however, 
has.in recent years been loosely used 
to denote not only the political, but also 
the social and economic state of society. 
With the establishment of socialist 
countries, the concept of democracy has 
been diversified. 


Conflicting ideas of. -—.., 
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representative democracy and direct 
democracy are one example of this 
conceptual diversification. Furthermore, 
the.concept of democracy is often used, 
being: associated with the idea of freedom 
or equality, or sometimes being mixed 
up with it. Needless to say, without 
freedom and equality democracy could 
not exist. But only for that reason we 
could not regard democracy as something 
similar to freedom and equality. After 
confirming this point, I would like to 
expound briefly on the original meaning 
and concept of democracy. 

In. discussing democracy, if we stick 
to its original meaning, it seems to be 
proper to use the term democratic govern- 
ment. As the derivation of the word 
shows, democratic government was a form 
of political system which appeared in 
ancient Greece. This Greek political 
system was in actuality akin to autocracy 
because there were many slaves in the 
city-states called “polis.” It is well known 
that despite this, Plato, in comparing it 
with his ideal politics by philosophers, 
regarded democratic government as a 
degraded political form under the sway 
of people’s worldly desires. Aristotle 
was of the same opinion. To our regret 
it is an undeniable fact that democratic 
government in the present age is also 
attended by various evils as the ancient 
Greek philosophers pointed out, but here 
I will review the principle of democratic 
government. 

It was after the Renaissance when 
people became aware of their individuali- 
ty that democratic government was vir- 
tually established. It is generally accepted 
that the freedom and equality of man 
as manifested in American Declaration of 
‘Independence, 1776, and the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man made by the 
National Assembly of France, 1791, are 


the basic ideas of democratic government. 
The Declaration of Independence says, 
*We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable Rights, . . ." The Declaration 
of the Rights of Man says, “Men are born 
and continue equal in respect of their 
rights." Besides these historic manifests, 
I would like to quote the definition of 
democracy from Modern Democracies 
by Sir James Bryce (Vol. I, Chap. HI) 
(the preface of which was written in 
1920). 


“The word Democracy has been used 
ever since the time of Herodotus to 
denote that form of government in 
which the ruling power of a State is 
legally vested, not in any particular 
class or classes, bit in the members of 
the community as a whole. This means, 
in communities which act by voting, 
that rule belongs to the majority, as 
no other method has been found for, 
determining peacefully and legally what" 
is to be deemed the will of a community 
which is not unanimous. Usage has 
made this the accepted sense of the 
term, and usage is the safest guide in 
the employment of words.” 

(The present author referred to the 
Japanese translation quoted in Hase- 
gawa Saiji, ‘‘Gendai Minshushugi-ko" 
(On modern democracy) in the same 
author's Keiroku-shii ). 


After quoting from Sir Bryce's work, 
Mr. Hasegawa states that “In short, the 
essence of democracy lies in majority 
rule.” I agree to his opinion, but 
majority rule is not always right. In this 
sense, some argue that although democra- 
tic government is by no means an ideal 
system, one has to adopt it because other 
forms of government such as autocracy, 
despotism and oligarchy have already 
proved to be defective, and also because 
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there are no better systems whatsoever. 
Mr. Hasegawa, while mentioning Professor 
Hayek’s proposition to have two distinct 
representative assemblies with different 


tasks, one a true legislative body and the ` 


other concerned with government proper, 
i.e., everything except the making of laws 
(F.A. Hayek, Economic Freedom and 
Representative Government), states that 
democratic government takes a different 
form according to countries where it is 
adopted (American democracy is not the 
only democracy that is available), and 
that in order to carry out democratic 
government properly, it is absolutely 
necessary not to mislead the public 
opinion. (Hasegawa Saiji, op. cit.) I think 
that his opinion is worth listening to. 

It is often contended that in prewar 
Japan there was not a trace of democracy. 


That this is not the case is evidenced by. 


the Potsdam Declaration which demands 
the revival of democratic thought in 
Japan. Concerning the Emperor’s declara- 
tion to "deny his divinity” which was 
announced on January 1, 1946, recently 
the Emperor himself told the press corps 
that his true intention was to make the 
Japanese people realize that democracy 
had already been adopted in Emperor 
Meiji’s Charter Oath of Five Articles and 
that for this reason democracy is not.a 
form of government imported for the first 
time after the end of the war (According 
to the Japanese vernacular papers of 
August 24, 1977). It is true that 
Emperor Meiji swore an oath to the 
National Deities of Heaven and Earth for 
the future course of the Empire, but his 
true intention is well expressed in Article 
1 of the Oath, which reads, “An assembly 
widely convoked shall be established, and 
all matters of state shall be decided by 
public discussion.” In prewar Japan we 
had already had the Japanized form of 


democracy. It might not fall within the 
category of American democracy, but it 
would be too hasty to conclude that 
democratic government did not exist at 
all in prewar Japan. 


IH. The Chung Hsiao Thought and 
Democracy 


In postwar Japan, as a reaction to 
ultranationalism during the war, old 
morals in general, and “loyalty” and 
“filial piety” in particular, have been 
branded as the foe of democracy. How- 
ever, as I have stated above, such a view is - 
superficial, and the chung hsio thought is 
compatible with democratic government. 

Then what is the difference between 
the chung hsiao thought and democracy? 
Although we can consider the difference 
from several viewpoints, I would like to 
clarify it from the following threé angles. 

1. The chung hsiao thought is an 
ethical ideal, while democracy is evidently 
a political ideal since its essence is popu- 
larly based government. Since antiquity, 
as the principle of moral duty derived 
from man’s natural sentiment, the chung 
hsiao thought has made up the root of 
Oriental thought, particularly Confucian 
thought. Confucianism is a systematic 
line of thought laying stress on “A Z 
MARA” ("that which. makes a man 
man"), which I think Confucius called 
jén ££ . Then what does "that which 
makes a man man" mean? This is not an 
easy question to answer. Despite various 
theories having been advanced so far, 
there is no established theory on the 
meaning of. what Confucius called jén. 
My interpretation is as follows. Man is 
a kind of animal, and since man is an 
animal, he shares the appetites and 
desires of other animals. The former is 
indispensable for supporting individual 
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physical strength, while the latter is 
necessary for preserving the species. Yet, 
man possesses something that distin- 
guishes him from the other animals. 
Confucius thought that the distinguishing 
essence is the human mind (morality). 
Therefore, “that which makes a man 
man” is none other than the essence of 
humanity. Based on this idea, Mencius 


developed his theory on the goodness 


of human nature. He says, “that whereby 
man differs from the birds and beasts 
is but slight. The mass of people cast it 
away, whereas the Superior Man preserves 
it.” ("Li Lau” ES ID. Regarding 
yeh-chi as the essence of human 
nature, he further says, “And so also of 
what properly belongs to man; — shall it 
be said that the mind of any man was 
without benevolence and righteousness? 
. . . What man is doing during the day 
fetters and destroys the proper goodness 
of the mind (yeh-chi). If this fettering 
takes place again and again, it would be 
impossible to reserve yeh-chi, and the 
.human nature would become not much 
different from that of the birds and 
beasts." (“Kao Tze” + I). He thus 
emphasizes that the proper goodness of 
the mind is morality, which distinguishes 
man from the other animals. When we 
consider what Mencius calls the proper 
goodness of the mind, we are led to 
conclude that the most basic and central 
moral virtues in man's society are chung 
and hsiao. However, Confucius did not 
lay particular emphasis on chung as 
loyalty to the sovereign. The Lun-yü 
contains the utterance by Confucius 
as related by his disciple Yu-jo @# that 
filial devotion and respect toward the 
elder members of one’s family are the 
basis of jén. (Concerning this utterance 
by Confucius, I have my own interpre- 
tation, but in this essay I will omit it.) 


Nevertheless, from the above we cannot 
conclude that Confucius himself .ad- 
vocated the chung hsiao thought, but at 
least we may say that he had the spirit 
of chung and hsiao. Such spirit took a 
concrete form and became established 
when Mencius expounded the five cardi- 
nal principles of morality, and Tung 
Chungshu &ft$f of Han expounded the 
theory on the moral rules governing the 
three important human relations of lord 
and vassal, father and son, husband and 
wife. Both Mencius and Tung Chung-shu 
regard these three human relations as the 
basic ties of humanity. Although the 
"husband and wife" relation is important, 
it may be included in the “father and 
son" relation in a broader sense. There- 
fore, the moral rules governing these 
three human relations can finally be 
limited to those of lord and vassal, and 
father and son, namely, chung and hsiao. 

Is the chung hsiao thought really the 
foe of democracy? I say, "no." Not even 


a single nation which denies these two 


moral virtues exists in the world. What is 
referred to here as chung does not neces- 
sarily mean duty toward sovereign. It 
may be interpreted as loyalty to a state 
or nation. In the case of a monarchy 
where the sovereign is the symbol of the 
country, the sense of loyalty extends to 
themonarch. —— 

Loyalty of this kind can be found not 
only in free countries but also in socialist 
states. For instance, the Rules to be 
Observed by Primary School Children in 
the USSR (1945) stipulate 21 guiding 
clauses. Of them the following four 
attract our attention. 


Clause 1. Study hard continuously in 
order to become a citizen of 
Tich culture and render service 
to the country as a useful 
man. i 


Clause 14, Pay respect to your seniors. 
Observe good manners when 
you are at school, in the 
streets and other public 
places. 

Be kind to the aged, the 
infant, and the weak. Give 
the road and offer your seat 
to them, and always try to 
help them willingly. 

Obey and help your parents. 
Take care of your younger 
brothers and sisters. 


Clause 17. 


Clause 18. 


1 
i 


In the Western concept what corres- 
ponds to chung are, for instance, “loyal- 
ty" and “‘loyalism.” However, there seems 
to be no such single word which corre- 
sponds to hsiao. It is rather strange that 
the Western vocabulary has no single par- 
ticular word by which to express. a son's 
or daughter's dutiful conduct toward his 
or her parents except “filial piety,” de- 
spite the fact that there are many who 
attend to their parents with devotion. 

Democracy is, in other words, popular 
government, and popular government is 
a social’ system based on majority rule, 
which is supported by the premise that 
we are all equal. In the exposition of 
democratic government, it is often 
emphasized that “men are all equal in 
their rights.” This is of course what we 
should recognize, but individual persons 
who exercise their human rights cannot 
_ be equal in the strict sense of the word. 
Even those who advocate equality of 
human rights would not regard newly- 
‘born babies or small boys and girls and 
adult men and women as being equal. 
One’s social, legal and political problems 
cannot be treated equally irrespective of 
age. Furthermore, even adult men and 
women cannot be equal in their various 
abilities. Heréin lies the serious weak- 
point of majority rule. 

2. The basis of the chung hsiao 
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thought is human relations, while that of 
democracy is the assertion and the 
establishment of the individual ego. 
The chung hsiao thought puts emphasis 
upon the actual conditions of man’s 
life from ‘birth to death, and bases itself 
on the recognition that man’s existence 
should be understood in the context of 
various human relations and ties. If we 
accept this recognition, we cannot help 
but admit that men are not completely 
equal. After all men are mutually related 
to each other because one exists for 
others and others exist for him. Thus the 
chung hsiao thought teaches us that we 
should sacrifice ourselves for others, 
while realizing our subjecthood as an 
individual. 

As I have stated above, the basis of 
democracy is the establishment of ego 
and the principle of equality. This idea 
of human equality, particularly in the 
West, apparently owes its origin to 
Christianity which expounds that men 
are all equal before God. It is rather 
natural that men are’ equal before God, 
the Absolute, Supreme Being. Yet, it 
stands against our reason to think that 
men are all equal in human society. The 
Western idea of equality and the assertion 
of ego cannot be unbounded because of 
the existence of the Absolute Being, God. 
I think this restraint serves as.a merit of 
Western thought. Under democratic 
government, however strong one’s 
assertion of ego and equality conscious- 
ness may be, he has to abide by majority 
rule. Since the principle of democracy 
is majority rule, a minority opinion 
always concedes to a majority opinion. 

In short, both the chung hsiao 
thought and democracy presuppose the 
establishment of one's subjecthood, but at 


the same time require self-sacrifice. under ~*~. 


a. certain circumstance. These are the 







grim realities of human society. 

3. We should not regard ethical 
thought and political thought as con- 
flicting ideas. Greek thought, let alone 
Confucian thought, insists that ethics 
and politics should go together. Ac- 
cording to modern Western science, ethics 
and politics are two different systems of 
study. In the present age, therefore, ethics 
is not regarded to play a vital role in 
administering the affairs of a state. Never- 
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theless, it is a fact that ethics and politics 
are not entirely unrelated to each 
other. Even in this pragmatic age, moral 
virtues such as uprightness, honesty and 
sincerity are required of politicians both 
in the East and the West. It is in this 
sense that I emphasize the compatibility 
of the chung hsiao thought and democra- 
cy. They seem to be conflicting ideas, 
but actually they are not, as we have seen 
in the above. 


Dharma, the Moral Law in the 
Soteriological Process of India and 


Southeast Asia: 


Hindu Salvation 


in Rama and Ramayana 


Santosh N. Desai 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The ultimate goal of Hinduism is 
salvation; or Moksa. The term moksa or 
mukti, is derived from the Sanskrit root 
‘muc’, meaning release, deliverance or 
freedom. The Hindus view moksa in two 
ways:: first as jivan-moksa, the liberation 
experience reached during one's life; 
second, as the mrtyu-moksa or ultimate 
moksa attained after death. 

Mrtyu-moksa or moksa after death, is 
the state of eternal rest, the bliss-state. It 
is the end or cessation of Hindu samsàára, 
the continuous chain of birth and death. 
Theologically, it is either immersion in or 
union with the Divine. 

The attainment of ultimate moksa 
in Hinduism is dependent on and deter- 
mined solely by the extent to which one 
has experienced moksa within one's life. 
Thus jivan-moksa is a prerequisite for 
` moksa after death. This is the immediate 


goal of a Hindu; the ultimate moksa 
being his final objective and longing. 

The quest for jivan-moksa, however, is 
an arduous effort. It demands a continu- 
ous intensive practice of self-discipline, to 
achieve self-purification. It is an interior 
journey, a process which requires total 
annihilation of one's imperfections, the 
curbing of one’s lower phenomenal 
self and revealing of one’s Higher Self, the 
atman. As the Upanisads! state: l 


The self, the. átman, is obtainable 

by truth, by austerity, 

by proper knowledge, by the student’s 
life of chastity constantly practiced, 


Within the body, consisting of light 
Pure is He, 
Whom the ascetics with imperfections 
done away behold. 

(Mundaka Up. Li3) — ... 


When are liberated all the Si epe 


Desires that lodge in one's heart, 
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Then a mortal becomes immortal! 

The knots of the heart here on earth cut, 

Then a mortal becomes immortal. 
(Katha Up. VI. 15) 


Hinduism offers many ways or mürgas 
towards moksa. Although all the 
numerous creeds and cults of the Hindus 
constitute their various paths towards 
this goal, it is possible to reduce these 
various approaches to basically two. 

One approach concentrates on the 
attainment of Brahma-jnana, the Supreme 
Knowledge. This state, described as 
Self or Atman-Realization, views moksa 
as the immersing of atman, the Self, into 
Brahman, the Great Self. This path, 
known as the Advaita or non-dual 
Vedanta demands complete renunciation 
and withdrawal from dharma, the duty 
and moral obligation towards the human 
order. 

The other approach, on the other 
hand, regards dharma, moral living and 
fulfilling one’s worldly obligations, alone, 
as the way towards moksa, jivan as well 
as the ultimate. The dharma-path requires 
total involvement of an individual in 
personal, familial, social and political 
order. ‘This is the active, dynamic Hin- 
duism, dharma in practice meaning karma, 
the action performed during one's life. 
The dharma-path is pursued in the sote- 
riological process of Vaisnavism which is 


expressed in two main Creeds: one 


centered on Lord Krsna and the Bhagavad 
Gité, and the other on Rama and the 
Ramayana. 

This paper cencentrates first on the 
role of dharma, the order, in the soterio- 
logical process of the Rama-tradition, 
practiced as Rama-bhakti in India; then it 
examines the concept of Hindu dharma 
` as it is interpreted in Southeast Asia. 


Il. RAMA-TRADITION AS THE 
SOTERIOLOGICAL PROCESS 
THE PLACE OF DHARMA 
AND ADHARMA 


Soteriologically, the Rama-tradition, a 
part of Vaisnavism, represents the second 
approach, namely, the dharma-karma- 
mürga towards moksa. Rama is regarded _ 
by the Hindus as the epitome of dharma, 
the Hindu view of Order and Righteous- 
ness. Rama’s life as depicted in the 
Epic Ramayana reveals and unfolds the 
Hindu dharma, its dimension, its meaning 
and its working in the Vaisnava soterio- 
logical process. Rama becomes divine, 
the Visnu-avatéra because he undergoes 
himself this process of self-discipline, 
leading to atman-Suddhi, the selfper- 
fection. Each event of his life, which is 
full of trial and tribulation, represents 
to a Hindu a conscious choice between 
what is right, the dharma and what is 
wrong, the adharma. Rama’s life illus- 
trates that to live right a person has to 
undergo sorrow, suffering, trial and 
endurance, and yet keep truth and 
integrity.^ It is this ascetic discipline, the 
tapasya of life and total commitment to 
dharma which transforms an Iksvaku 
Ksatriya Prince Rama into. an avatira 
of Visnu? worthy of deep bhakti, the 
devotion and Sraddha, the faith. 

. Since dharma, the Law, the Order, 
the sense of Righteousness, is the basis, 
the very source for Rama-bhakti, it is 
pertinent here to examine, briefly, the 
Hindu concept of dharma. 

The Sanskrit term ‘dharma’ is derived 
from the root dhr, meaning base, founda- 
tion, the ground, the stha of one’s being. 
The concept has deep moral connotation. 
It refers to moral awareness, the inner 
order in the hun.an personality which is 
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then reflected in the orderly, harmonious 
arrangement and working of the human 
society. The concept of dharma is 
mentioned, first, in the Rg Veda where it 
appears together with the concept of ría, 
the cosmic or natural law. The underlying 
idea behind rta and dharma is that just 
as the Cosmos, the Universal Order 
functions in an arranged, orderly, 
unchaotic;way, to nurture and nourish 
human life on this earth, similarly, the 


human order must operate according to ` 


dharma, the moral law, to ensuré and 
achieve human welfare and happiness. 
There is thus a close relationship, a 
mystical bond, between the Cosmic and 
Human Order. And Varuna, the Heaven 
protects both these orders: 


The night he hath encompassed, 
and stabilised the morns with magic art, 
visible over all is he. His dear ones 
(nights) following his law,have prospered 
the three dawns (morning, noon and 
evening) for him. 

(Rg Veda VIII 41, 3, 7? 


If we haye sinned against the man 

who loves us, have ever wronged 

a brother, friend, or comrade, the neighbour 
ever with us or stranger, O Varuna 

remove from us the trespass. 


(Rg Veda V. 85. 7, 8)* 


Rama in the Ramayana is like Varuna, 
the Heaven in the Rg Veda. He is the 
Moral Guardian of the Ramayanic Order. 
He protects the Order by his personal 
example. He depicts the Whole Hindu 
Dharma, the personal, or  sva-dharma, 
the domestic, familial or grihya-dharma, 
the political, royal or rajadharma. 

‘All the components of the Jksvaku 
kingdom and the Raghu family revolve 
around Rama who radiates tejas, the 
moral light and transforms everyone into 
an ideal, righteous being. There is such 


a unique power in Rama-personality. 

'An example of his personal dharma 
is presented by his reaction when he 
hears the news from his step-mother, 
Kaikeyi, that he is exiled: 


Seven long years and seven, my Rama, 
thou shalt in the jungle dwell, 

Bark of trees shall be thy raiment 

and thy home the hermit's cell. 


Over fair Kosala's empire let my 
princely Bharat reign, 
With his cars and steeds and tuskers 
' wealth and gold and armed men. 
Calmly Ràma heard the mandate, 
grief nor anger touched his heart, 
Calmly from his father's empire 
and home prepared to part,” 


This episode which is usually quoted 
as an example of son’s dharma or 
obedience towards his father, is, actually, 
a reflection of Rama’s inner order, his 
sense of sacrifice, self-denial and selfless- 
ness — qualities which are vital in the 
soteriological process of Vaisnavism. 

The personal dharma of the Hindu 
wife is delineated in the character of 
Sita who is the embodiment of righteous- 
ness, love and: devotion. She evokes in 
us the deepest emotions of grief and pity. 
When she hears from Rama the news of 
his exile and that he has no intention of 
taking her with him to the forest, she 
speaks out: 


For the faithful woman follows where 
the wedded lord may lead, ` 

In the banishment of Rama, Sita’s 
exile is decreed, _ 

Sire nor son nor loving brother 

tules the wedded woman’s state 

With her lord she falls or rises, 

With her consort courts her fate. 
If the righteous son of Raghu wends 
to forest dark and drear, 

Sita steps before her husband 
wild and thorny paths to clear.® d 
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Again when she is made to undergo 
the fire-ordeal to prove her chastity, she 
says: 


“If in act and thought," she uttered, 
“Iam true unto my name, 

witness of our sins and virtues, 

may this Fire protect my fame! 


If in life-long loving duty I am 
free from sin and blame 

witness of our sins and virtues, 
may this Fire protect my fame!” 


Equally remarkable is the brotherly 
or bhratra-dharma, embodied in the 
characters of Laksmana and Bharata. 
When Laksmana receives the news that 
his brother Rama is banished from 
Ayodhya, he pleads to his brother that 
he must,accompany him: 


If my elder and his lady to 

the pathless forest wend, 

Armed with bow and ample quiver 
Laksmana will on them attend, 


All alone with gentle Sita thou shalt 
back thy darksome way, 

Grant it, that thy faithful Laksmana 
shall protect her night and day? 


Laksmana also depicts the dharma 
of the brother-in-law which is based on 
deep respect and affection. In Panchvati 
forest; when Rama and Laksmana return 
from their pursuit of Marich, the Golden 
Deer, and find Sita gone, they begin to 
trace the track of Ravana and look for 
various signs of Sita’s abduction. They 
come across certain jewels, dropped along 


the path by Siti to inform the two . 


brothers of what was happening to her. 
Raima asks Laksmana to identify the 
jewels. Laksmana replies, '*Ràma, I can 
recognize only her anklets, the jewels 
she wore on her feet because everyday 
I bowed before her; I do not know her 


kundals, the earrings or her necklace as 
I have never cast my gaze above her feet." 
This is the dharma of the brother-in-law 
towards the wife of his elder brother. 

Rama’s brother Bharata displays hi: 
dharma by his refusal to accept the throne 
offered to him. He instead goes to the 
forest and pleads with Rama to return 
to Ayodhya and become the king: 


As a pupil, as a brother, as a slave, 
Iseek thy grace — 

Come and rule thy father's empire, 
King of Raghu's royal race, 


Weeping, on the feet of Rama, 
Bharat placed his lowly head, 
weeping for his sire departed, 
tears of sorrow Rama’s shed. 


When Rama refuses to accept 
Bharata's offer, Bharata requests Ráma's 
sandals: 


From thy feet cast forth those sandals, 
Rama, they shall decorate the throne, 
They shal nerve my heart to duty 
and shall safely guard thy own.? 


The dharma of a friend, the Mitra, 
is depicted beautifully in the character 
of Rama’s monkey friend, Hanumana. 
His whole being is pervaded with deep 
bhakti or love for Rama, Laksmana and 
Sita. He illustrates that true friendship 
consists in total sacrifice of one’s own 
interests. He crosses the Indian Ocean 
to find the whereabouts of Siti in Lanka. 


Again when in a battle, Rama and Laks- 


mana get wounded, he leaps to the 
Himalayas to bring the right herb which 
would revive them. When he is not able 
to distinguish the particular medicinal 
herb, he carries with him the entire hill. 


Such is his devotion to Rama! 


Similarly, being true to one's word, 
is also part of the observance of personal 


| 


dharma. Rama’s father Daga-ratha strictly 
adheres to his promise made many years 
ago to his wife Kaikeyi during a battle, 
even though its fulfilment meant the 
exile of his eldest and dearest son and 
disruption of his family and royal dharma.. 

The personal or svadharma of each 
and every member of Ràma's family 
collectively makes up the Family or 
grihyadharma. The Raghu family is an 
example | of perfect, Hindu family. 
Rama’s brothers, his mothers Kausalyà 
and Sumitra, his wife Sita all are the 
embodiments of satya, the truth, bhakti, 


the devotion, and dharma, the righteous- 


ness. They are bound to each other in 
an ideal, mystical relationship, based on 
sincere affections and tender emotions. 

In the Hindu family, Sita holds a place 
of special love and honor. The story of 
her suffering, her faithfulness, her second 
banishment in the desolate forest and, 
despite this, her tremendous courage and 
the lofty sense of honor and grace with 
which she faces her husband and the 
court at the end, are stories fed with 
religious zeal to every little girl in all 
Hindu homes.® The essence of family 
dharma, of course, is self-sacrifice. 

Just as the personal order or svad- 
harma, practised by each member of 
Rama's family, together constitutes the 
family or grihyadharma, similarly, the 
domestic: order and harmony in tum 
becomes the very basis of political and 
social order, the rajadharma. The 
Ramayana introduces the. concept of an 
ideal state, the work and creation of a 
ruler who adheres to his rajadharma, the 
royal duties with truth, justice and 
righteousness: 


Like tlie ancient monarch Manu, 
father of the human race, 
Dasa-rátha ruled his people 

with a father's loving grace. 
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Truth and justice swayed each action 
and each baser motive quelled 

People's love and Monarch’s duty 
every thought and deed impelled.!! 


The Righteous ruler, the Dharmaraja, 
in turn radiates his light and transforms 
Ayodhyi into a City of Indra: 


And this town like Indra's city — 
tower and dome and turret brave 
Rose iti proud and peerless beauty © 
on Sarayu's limpid wave. 


Peaceful lived the righteous people, . 
rich in wealth in merit high 

Envy, dwelt not in their bosoms 

and their accents shaped no lie. 


Fathers with their happy households 

` owned their cattle, corn and gold, 
Galling penury and famine in 
Ayodhya had no hold. 


Neighbours lived in mutual kindness 
helpful with their ample wealth 

None who begged the wasted refuse, 
none, who lived by fraud and stealth." 


Similarly, Prince Rama observes his 


princely dharma and evokes great respect : 


and affection amongst his people: 


For our humble woes and troubles 
Rama hath the ready tear, 

To our humble tales of suffering 
Rama lends his willing ear! 


. Happy is the royal father who hath ` 
such a righteous son, 
For in town and mart and hamlet 
every heart hath Rima won, 


To the gods and bright Immortals 
we our inmost wishes send, 

May the good and godlike Rama 
on his father’s throne ascend, 


Thus, a virtuous king in the Hindu 
world has to be an almost perfect man; 
an obedient son, an affectionate brother, 


a faithful friend, a devoted husband. ~ 
The Hindus have an integrative concept l 
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of the human personality. They expect 
a sense of renunciation on the part of the 
king and willingness to sacrifice himself 
in all his worldly roles. Only a human 
king disciplined all around could become 
a great king. Rama proved these personal 
qualities when he willingly accepted 
banishment from his father and step- 
mother. 

The Hindu king also places rajadharma 
above his personal happiness. The interest 
and opinion of his subjects must matter 
more than his personal views or personal 
happiness. Thus, in order to conform to 
the moral standards of his subjects, Rama, 
responding to a calumnious gossip, sends 
the Queen, his expectant wife Sita, away 
to another exile in the wild forests.’ 

Opposed to dharma, the righteousness 
is the dharma, the Lawlessness, the 
absence of personal, family, social and 
political order. In the Ra&miyana, 
adharma represents the dark and demonic 
forces which tend to threaten the 
harmonious working of the family, 
society or state, 

It is Queen Kaikeyi, Ràma's step- 
mother, who first violates the family or 
grihyadharma. Instead of accepting 
Rama, the eldest son of Daśa-ratha as 
the king, as was the custom of the land, 
she puts forth the claim of her own son 
Bharata. . In doing so, she displays her 
inner nature which is weak, jealous and 
vicious. Proud of her physical beauty 
and her power over the old king, Dasa- 
ratha, Kaikeyi succeeds in sending Rama 
into exile, thus causing disorder in the 
state and deep sorrow in the family 
resulting from the death of Dasa-ratha. 

Of course, the most adharmic or 
demonic personality is Ravana, the king 
of Lanka. Although a learned man, he 
is devoid of truth, honor and self-control. 
Disguised as a holy brahman, he comes 
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` to take Sità away, using force and intimi- 
dation: 


And he came to lonely Sita, for each 
warlike chief was gone, 

As the. darkness comes to evening light- 
less from the parted sun. 


And he cast his eyes on Sita, as a graha 
casts its shade 

On the beauteous star Rohini when the 
bright Moon's glories fads. 


Quaking Nature knew the moment; 
silent stood the forest trees, 

Conscious of a deed of darkness fell 
the fragrant forest breeze. 


Ravana fired by impure passion fixed on 
her his lustful eye, 

And the light that lit his glances gave 
his holy texts the lie. 


When Sita realizes his true identity 
and his evil motive, she shrieks and 
describes his character: 


Deed of sin, unrighteous Ravana, 

brings in time its dreadful need 

As the young corn grows and ripens 
from the small and living seed. 


For this deed of insult, Ravana, in thy 
heedless folly done, 

Death of all thy race and kindred 
thou shalt reap from Raghu's son! 5 


In abducting Sita, Ravana not only 
violates his sva-dharma, he also destroys 
his grihyadharma as well as his rüjadhar- 
ma. He is irresponsible husband to 
Mandodari whom he hurts deeply; he also 

is an unfilial brother and reckless father 
when he refuses to accept the advice of 
his brother Vibhigana and his son Indrajit. 

His state, the island of Lanka, and his 
subjects, the  Raksasas, .also display 
extreme lack of discipline, intemperence 
and disorder, as if they all partake of his 
demonic nature. His relatives, friends and 
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ministers eat too much, sleep at all hours 
and indulge in sexual gratification indis- 
criminately. 
brilliant contrast to the orderly, dis- 
ciplined and harmonious family of Rama 
at Ayodhya. 


HI. RAMA-BHAKTI AND THE 
| RAMAYANA 


The polarisation between dharma, the 


Righteousness and adharma, the Lawless- 
ness, represents the highest point in the 
drama of: ‘the Rama story. The battlefield 
of Rama, no longer remains a ground to 
recover Sita; it represents a moment in 
time and a spot in space where the Right 
and Wrong are to be decided. It indeed 
becomes the Dharmaksatra, the Field of 
Right, of the Bhagavad Gita. 

Rama-bhakti, devotion to Rama 
begins to emerge out of this tension 
between the two forces — that of Light 
and that: of Darkness. The victory of 
Rama over Ravana constitutes and repre- 
sénts to the Hindus the full restoration 
of dharma and the destruction of 
adharma. This highest moment also 
transforms the human Rama into a 
Divine Personality, a Saviour, who unfolds 
the soteriological process, where strict 
observance of dharma and bhakti for 
Rama, the epitome of dharma, become 
the märga, the way to moksa, the perfect 
state. 

Rama-bhaktas, the devotees of Rama 
try to emulate his life. An important 
element in the practice of dharma and 
Ramatbhakti is the yearly reading and 
recitation of the Ramayana, and enact- 
ment of various episodes of Rama’s life 
as Ramadila, the. sport of Visnu, 
culminating in Diwali, the Festival of 
Lights, depicting the victory of dharma 
over adharma. . 


Together, they present a 
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Of course the textual source for 
bhakti practice is the Sanskrit Rámáyana 
of Valmiki.Ié and the Hindi Ramayana 
of Tulsidás." The former depicts bril- 
liantly the Hindu Dharma and the latter 
is. pervaded by the overflowing bhakti 
for Rama. Since both these Ramayanas 
are rooted in north India, the cult of 
Rama-bhakti is practised most there, 
particularly in the Uttar Pradesh, Punjab 
and Madhya Pradesh, above the Vindhya 
mountains. However, the Valmiki and the 
Tulsidas’s versions do not exhaust the 
store of Rama legends, extant in India. 

Valmiki composed his Sanskrit 


Ramayana from two distinctly separate’ 


strands of legends which originated, 
respectively in the north and south!? of 
India. The northern legends, Aryan in 
character, concentrate on the life of Rama 
at Ayodhya, his family and his exile. 
These legends are human, free from super- 
natural and mythological elements. They 


extol and elevate the dharma, the Law 


of Aryan society and are the main source 
for Rama-bhakti. 

The southern legends, popular among 
the non-Aryan elements of the south, 
as well as the north (especially in Bengal 
and Kashmir), describe in detail the life 
of the Raksasas, their hero Ravana and 
the Vanars, (the apes). and their exploits. 
They do not refer to Rama, nor do they 
relate the abduction of Sita and the 
resulting war. These legends, which 
constitute the second part-of the Rama- 
yana, are, unlike the northern legends, 
full of mythological and supernatural 


episodes. - 
Although Valmiki succeeded in 
blending the two sets of legends 


homogeneously and harmoniously, never- 
theless they remained clearly identifiable. 
He, however, did not exhaust all the 
Rama tales. prevalent i in India. He seemed 
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to have collected only a few of these 
stories which precisely depicted the 
Hindu dharma as laid down by the 
Brahmanical tradition. 

Further, the Valmiki story, itself, 
underwent several modifications. The 
original text, prepared sometime between 
the sixth and the third centuries B.C., 
consisted only of the description of 
Ayodhya, Rama’s family up to the exile 
of Rama and the account of the war. It 
was contained in Five Books, beginning 
with Book II, the Ayodhyakanda and 
ending with Book VI, the Yuddhakanda 
of the present Ramayana. The first and 
the last Book, namely, Balakanda, the 
account of Rama’s childhood and 
Uttarakanda, the account of Sita’s banish- 
ment, the birth of her sons, Rama’s 
meeting: with his sons and the origin of 
Raksasas (demons) were addedlater. _ 

Not only: did the original Valmiki 
Ramayaga grow and change in plot, the 
spirit or essence of the story also changed 
completely. In the beginning in the 
true epic manner, Rama was an Iksvaku 
Ksatriya Prince, who through his noble 
deeds became the ideal of his subjects. 
By the first century B.C., however, Rama 
and his brothers had. become avataras 
(incarnations) of Visnu. This was due to 
the, development of the Vaisnava faith in 
India. Further change in the story 
occurred during the twelfth and four- 
teenth centuries when  Rama-bhakti 
reached its height and Rama alone 
remained the avatara of Vignu.? This 
resulted later in the composition of 
Tulsidas’s Ramayana. 

However, many other interpretations 
of Rama story, different from and even 
conflicting with Valmiki, continued to 
prevail in India since ancient times. A 
significant feature of these versions was 
the variation in emphasis laid on the 


character of Rama and Ravana. Generally 
the stories derived from’ the northern 
strand of legends emphasized the nobility 
and greatness of Rama. The versions 
based on the southern legends, on the 
other harid, depicted Ravana as a hero 
and praised his scholarship. Such was the 
universality and popularity of these 
different versions of the Rama story 
that even the Buddhists?’ and the Jains?! 
used or adapted some of them to illustrate 
their teachings. The Buddhist story, of 
course, was part of the northern legends, 
concentrating on the virtues of Rama; 
the Jain story described, on the other 
hand, the qualities of the demon king 
Ravana. 

Many of the non-Valmiki episodes 
and interpretations appeared later in the 
regional vernacular literature on Rama. 
Practically every part of India created 
its own Ramayana. Some of these version 
tallied with the Valmiki Ramayana, while 
others were quite independent. The 
most significant regional versions were 
the Tamil Ramayana of Kamban, written 
between the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A.D.; the Bengali Ramayanas 
of Krittibasa and the Chandravati, written 
in the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and the Kashmiri Ramayana of Divakar 
Prakash Bhatt which dated back to the 
eighteenth century. There were, of 
course, many other regional versions 
too.”? 
The variations which occurred in the 
regional Ramayanas, of course, tended 
to weaken or soften the tension between 
the dharma represented by Rama and the 
adharma by Ravana. This was due to the 
sympathetic portrayal of Ravana’s charac- 
ter, who was recognized as a hero and a 
scholar despite the act of abduction. 
Rama-bhakti, therefore, was and is 
centered most on those northern legends 
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which Valmiki used in the Sanskrit 


Ramayana. 


IV. THE RAMAYANA IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA: THE NOTION 
OF HINDU DHARMA 


Rama-story is present in all its 
ramifications in various countries of 
Southeast, Asia. Although some of the 
Rama-legends in Southeast Asia appear 
to be of Valmiki origin, the story in its 
essence belongs to the non-Valmiki 
version. 

The non-Valmiki versions which are 
integrated into local cultures are: Serat 
Kanda of Java, Hikdyat Seri Ram of 
Malaya, Riemkerr of Cambodia, Rama- 
kien or Ramakirti of Thailand and Rama 
Jataka of Laos. A characteristic of these 
stories is that they do not concentrate on 
the first part of the Rama story. They 
emphasize the second part, namely, the 
abduction of Siti and the war that fol- 
lows. Thus the part which is called the 
Yuddhakanda, the Book of War, in the 
Sanskrit Ramayana, is more detailed and 
more full of adventures and war-tactics. 

The Rama story in Southeast Asia 
is seldom used for preaching Hindu 
ethical values which are derived from 
Theravàda Buddhism in Burma, Laos, 
Cambodia and Thailand and from 
Hinduism, Mahayana Buddhism and Islam 
in Indonesia. There is thus a complete 
absence of Hindu dharma, svadharma the 
personal obligation, grihyadharma, the 
family obligation and the vargadharma, 
the social|or caste obligation.?? 

The Ramayana does, however, teach 
rajadharma, the royal obligation and 
duty. Rama is also regarded as the just 
and righteous king, whose royal duty 
demands that he should recover Sita. 

The non-Valmiki versions devoid of 


. Ramakirti 


the Hindu religious content, interpret 


the various characters quite differently 


from the Valmiki Ramayana. An in- 
teresting example. of the change is the 
character of Hanumana in Southeast 
Asian Ramayanas, especially in the 
of Thailand. Although a 
faithful ally of Rama, he is not spiritually 
motivated. While Valmiki Hanumana 
is solely devoted to Rama in the Bhakti 
tradition, the Thai Hanum4na is neither 
a saint, nor a celibate. He does not 
consider “beholding the wife of another 
while she is sleeping an infringement on 
moral law,"?^ as did the Hanumana 
of Valmiki. 

Similarly, the Thai Ramakirti inter- 
prets Ravana differently. Valmiki has 
absolutely no consideration for the good 
qualities of Ravana. To the Brahmana 
Valmiki, abducting another man’s wife 
is an unpardonable sin. Ravana, the 
abductor of Sita, is an unredeembable 
sinner. This Brahmanical prejudice makes. 
him disregard . Ravana’s learning and 
scholarship or his observances of sacrifices 
and penances ordinarily very dear to the 
Brahmanas. The Ramekirti, on the other 
hand, admires Ravana’s ability as a 
scholar. It does not consider the abduc- 
tion of Sita an unpardonable transgression 
of the Moral Law. It shrouds under 
the noble motive of love. Ravana, in the 
Ramakirti, is genuinely in love with Sita. 
The non-Valmiki version in the Ramakirti 
assigns as high a value to human love as 
does the.Hindu religious epic to Hindu 
social and moral order.?$ 

Similarly, while Rama in the non- 
Valmiki versions is an gvatara of Visnu, 
Visnu is subordinate to Siva and both the 
gods are below Lord Buddha. Although, 
the Southeast Asians do look upon Rama 
as a good human being and a just King, 
he is not the saviour-personality as in 
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India. Buddha alone occupies that place. in art and drama but not a soteriological 
The Rama-story is, thus, a war epic used text. 
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Sources of the 
Vietnamese Tale Phan-Tran 


Dinh-Hoa Nguyen 
( REM) 


Traditional Vietnamese literature 
comprises writings in the hán. (Sino- 
Vietnamese) script as well as those in the 
nóm (demotic Vietnamese) characters.! 
Among the latter component there are 
several narratives in verse, called truyén 
‘story, tale,’ and composed in the typical- 
ly Vietnamese luc-bát or six-eight meter. 
The better known of these stories are said 
to-be written in the eighteenth century 
by anonymous authors. One such pro- 
duction is Phan-Tran,? whose earliest 
edition available was block-printed in 
1879. It is one of the most popular 
pieces of vernacular literature . which 
were transmitted orally among the people 
and later transcribed in the Roman (quóc- 
ngü) script. 

The story of Phan (Tát-Chính PASE) 
and Tran (Kiéu-Lién BERAE ), set in the 
Sung period, is related in 954 lines. This 
young couple got betrothed through a 
pre-natal engagement sealed by an ex- 
change of tokens, an ivory fan and a jade 
` hairpin, but separated later by the war 
they met by chance in a monastery 
where the young scholar's aunt was the 
head nun. In the happy ending the young 
man passed his doctoral examination and 
married the beautiful and talented girl 
who had all the while been his rightful 
fiancée. 

The Vietnamese tale has no involved 


plot and has been compared with a 
tragedy by Racine:? no external action, 
only dialogues or even monologues, often 
interrupted by short passages which 
analyze the two main characters’ feelings, 
emotions, and states of mind. Emphasis 
is indeed put on human psychology. 

Being the son .of a mandarin, Tat: 
Chinh has been of course deeply imbued 
with Confucian ethics. Before he leaves 
home to go and take his examination his 
father advises him: 


81 “Don’t give yourself to depraved habits: 
“They bring shame and also cause 
laughter and contempt. m 
Che tham nhiing thoi chdi bdi 
Luy minh vá lai thé cudi ngudi ché 


and reminds him of the solemn promise 
between the two clans: 


89 “This hairpin bound you to matrimony: 
“Mr. Tran gave it to you to seal a union. 
“Though rivers and mountains may 

keep you apart 
“The silvery moon and blue sky will 
always be witnesses.” 
Nhán duyén da chiec tram này 
Cua Tran-céng dé cho mày dinh hón. 
Tuy rang cách-tró nuóc non, 
Van con tráng bac, van con trdi xanh. 


When Tát-Chính fails his exam at the 
capital and has to stay there to wait three 
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years for the next chance, he does not 
forget his father’s advice and constantly 
reminds himself of his engagement to 
Kiéu-Liéa: l 


141 Alone with his books under the lamp, 

Away from the path of butterflies and 
bees and the trail of swallows and 
orioles, ; 

Feeling the pains of nostalgia he missed 
the scenery of his native land. 

He wrote a song of.sadness after 
penning a poem on homesickness. 

As the breeze squeezed into his room 

under the moonlight whenever free he 

got.out the hairpin to look at it: '*As 

mounts and rivers separate us by thou- 

sands of miles, “Does your heart still 

remember or has it forgotten ?” 

Mot den môt sách mot minh 

Buóm ong khuát néo, yên anh khu&y 
dudng. 

Ngam-ngui nhó cánh gia-hudng, 

Da thién vinh nhó lai chudng ngám sau. 

Hoi gió Jot, bóng tráng tháu, 

Khi nhàn gió chiéc trám nhau ra nhin. 

Nuóc non cách may dim nghin, 

Biét long con nhÓ hay quên hói long! 


But the sensitive young man soon 
started to feel lonely. 


149 “How cold it is with this lone blanket 
end pillow! 
“I thought the bonds of our love are 
intertwined like threads of si 
Chan don goi chiéc lanh-lung. 
Tuóng nhán-duyén ay nhu vong td 
yudng. 


And when the opportunity presents itself 
he forgets everything to run after the 
young.nun Diéu-ThuOng. It is really love 
at first sight: ‘just in a few days her image 
becomes. an obsession that emboldens him 
to apprcach her and try to strike a conver- 
.sation. At a loss as she evades him Tát- 
Chinh asks the old nun to be the go- 
between. When she refuses to help, “two 


tear streaks rain down his cheeks" (Hai 
hang là-chà didng mua), and he exclaims: 


460 ‘Whom can I open my heart to and 
seek help from? 
“Love forces me to insist. . 
Biét dem long ây bây- gid cay ai? 
Vi duyén nén phái vat nai. 


And "when the girl turns him down 
Tát-Chính becames ill. Thus he forgets 
all his father’s advice not to indulge in 
wine and women, he forgets both the 
engagement token and the pursuit of his 
studies, and he is not ashamed to insist 
that Nun Hudng intervene on his behalf. 
He could die if not allowed finally to see 
Diéu-Thudng and declare his love for her. 
Scholar Phan’s attitude is clearly that of 
an impetuous, ‘unrestrained lover who 
utterly disregards social mores — those 
same traditional ones which our heroine 
scrupulously obeys. 

As the war breaks out after Mr. Trán's 
death, Kiéu-Lién and her mother leave 
their home to seek refuge at the Phans’. 
On the way they get separated. Her 
mother reaches. her destination, but 
Kiéu-Lién was taken by Lady Trudng to 
Kim-Lang Temple. In this safe haven, 
Nun Diéu-Thudng now worries about her 
mother: 


259 “Having meditated on the appearance 

and the unreal, 

How dare I soil my poor heart. with 
amorous thoughts? 

I only fear that my mother having got 
lost 

Alone amidst springs and woods would 
not find her bearing. 

Old Mommy, a setting sun whose rays 
reflect on mulberry tops. 

Whom can she depend on in case of 
fever or headache? 

Buddha and Heaven I have prayed and 
prayed, 


* 
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Chanting the sutra to save suffering 
people, then the litany to rescue 
living people. 

But the longer I wait the more silent 
the news. 

In my daughter’s love how can I help 
being anguished p” 

Tuóng cau så sac sic khong khong 

Dam dau con bgn chút long gió tráng. 

Chin e fü-máu lac chùng 

Môt minh ching bi&t suói rüng là dau. 

Me già bóng ; nga cành dau 

Phong khi sot mat vang dau cy ai. 

Bà no cau khán But Trdi, 

Nao khoa ctiu-kh6, nào bai dó-sinh. 

Cang trong càng ving phong-thanh, 

Nhé nào trong dao sinh-thanh chó 
thudng, 


Phan Tat-Chinh’s first advance turns 
Kieu-Lién away. When the go-between 
nun relays his message, she feels a little 
sorry for him, but still thinks no: 


511 “My cloistered life I have devoted to the 
search of Enlightenment,* 

My faithful heart is tied to seven strings 
as I have cut my hair and taken my 
vows in all directions. 

I do nothing but reciting sutras and 
gathas? and tending candles and 
incense,’ 

“Kiép tu dá nguyên BO-d8: 

Long. son bay môi, toc the mudi 
phuong. 

Mot niem. kinh- kê dén huong, 

Dam còn dé tiêng to vudng bên lòng.” 


Kiĉu-Liên spurns Tăt-Chính . because 
she is true to the pledge between the 
Phan and Tran clans. She is, however, 
no insensitive girl, nor is she too slavishly 
following the so-called feudalistic ethics. 
So when the scholar falls sick, she comes 
— on the nun’s advice — to visit him and 
to give him a firm ‘no’ by telling’ him 
about her betrothal and her determination 
to stay loyal to her fiancé. 


729 “I am a drifting flower carried away by 

the current. 

How dare I reveal my feelings to 
anyone? 

Though you persist in offering marriage 
ties 

You have merely fallen down inside a 
dry well and seen a poor girl. 

To whom can be left a crushed jade or 
a wilted flower? 

I pray you, set up an altar to free both 
of us from injustice.” 

“Hoa trôi nudc cháy lénh-dénh 

Mat nào con gid tam-tinh cung ai. 

Dau chang ép, trüc nài mai 

Tim ndi giéng can tháy nguói hong- 

. nhan. 
Dé ai ngoc nat hoa tàn, 
Giái oan xin lap dàn trang cho nhau." 


Phan Tát-Chính's blind love and lack 
of willpower has caused traditional 
moralists to. cautión men not to read 
Phan-Tran (and women not to read the 
Tale of Kiéu): 


Dàn ông chó ke Phan Tran 
Dan bà chá kÉ Thuy-van Thuy-kieu. 


Readers of this wartime love story, 
at any rate, only feel sorry for the young 
man instead of hating him. The knot of 
this romance is untied when the two main 
characters produce the fan and the hair- 
pin. The seeming contradiction between 
them — free reins given to passion, on one 
hand, and restraint on the part of the girl, 
on the other hand — is solved in the end 
when the young man's requited love is 
permitted by Confucian morals since the 


maiden has been chosen by his own 


parents. 

The earliest source of Phan-Tràn 
could be a collection of biographies 
entitled CÓ kim nu st WAA E ,° where 
can be found the story of Tran. Diéu- 
Thudng KW H, nun in Nitrinh & A 
Temple under the Sung dynasty. She 
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was a beautiful young woman with great 
literary talents. Truong Vu-Hô GT ii 
newly appointed Chief of Lam Giang 
HZ. District, stopped at the monastery 
and, struck by Diéu-ThuOng's beauty, 
wrote a few poems to tease her, but in 
reply she composed some poems of her 
own to decline. Later she fell in love 
with Phan Pháp-Thành WER, an old 
friend of Vu-H6’s. Pháp-Thành himself 
told Vu-H8 about the love affair, and Vu- 
Hö arranged for them to get married. 
Next! there is a Chinese play of 
unknown, authorship: Truong Vu-Hd 
ngo túc Nü-trinh quan HEF MR BE 
Ei," the plot of which is the same 
as the story of Nun Diév-Thuong. 
Vu-HÓ is Province Chief in the play, 
though, and the student's name is Phan 
TÉt-Chính instead of Phan Pháp-Thành. 
As Diéu-Thudng becomes pregnant 
toward the end of the play, Superior 
Nun Phan Pháp-Thành, .the student's 
own aunt, angrily ropes the two of them 
and leads them to the judge. Judge 
Vu-HÓ says to her, "You should have 
arranged for the young man to live else- 
. Where. They are both young. How could 
they help it? It was all your fault. Now 
you had better send for their parents and 
arrange for their wedding. Good relations 
would be maintained, and you would be 
spared a lawsuit." 
l The Story of Trudng Vu-Hô (Truóng 
Vu-Hó truyén PHM ) in Quóc-sác 
Thién-hudng HEKE 2 Book 10, con- 
tains several similar details. Tat-Chinh, 
a student from Kinhdudng District of 
Hoà-cháu, goes to the capital to take his 
examination. After the first test, he falls 
ill and has to quit. When he stops at 
Nü-Trinh Temple to visit his aunt he 
meets Diéu-Thuéng, a beautiful young 
nun. An exchange of poems leads to their 
love affair. The nun neglects her scrip- 


' not sure about his good faith. 


tures as the young scholar keeps post- 
poning.his return home. Six months later 
she writes a poem about her pregnancy. 
On his way to buy medicine for her 
abortion, Tát-Chính met Vu-H6, a friend 
from his native vilage just appointed 
district chief. Vu-Hô suggests that Tat- 
Chính write him a letter to explain that 
the two families Tran and Phan had a 
pre-natal betrothal, then got separated 
by the war. T&t-Chính confesses to his 
aunt. She says she knew it all, but was 
The 
next day they all go to the yamen, with 
a. piece of cloth cut from a garment as 
token of the engagement; and the judge 
authorizes the nün to doff her robe to get 
married. 

The -above novel was later rewritten 
into a.play by Cao Liêm mof the 
Ming dynasty.? In Ngoc trüm ky = $ 3 
the engagement is real, and not something 
imagined by a resourceful judge. Messrs. 
Phan Phung.and Tran Vugng, who lived 
under the Northern Sung, agreed that 
when their pregnant wives gave birth one 
to a boy and the other to a girl, the 
children would become husband and wife. 


"After Phan Tát-Chính. and Tran Kiéu- 


Lién were born according to their parents' 
wishes, there was an invasion. When the 
girl's family fled, she took refuge in Nü- 
Trinh Temple and changed her name to 
Diéu-Thudng. | T&t-Chính,. who gave 
up his exam because of illness, stopped 
at that temple to see his aunt. He met 
Kiéu-Lién, but they did not recognize 
each other until the very end of the play. 
Instead of a cutting from a garment, 
the tokens.of the betrothal in Cao Liém's 
play are an ivory fan and a jade hairpin. 
The idea suggested by the title of the 
Ming play is utilized in the Vietna mese 
tale. The Trin family also gave a jade 
hairpin to the Phan family as a token of 
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their promise: 


30 The Phan family gave a fan, and the 
Tran family a hairpin. 
Ho Phan tht quat, ho Trin thi tram. 


In the Vietnamese story, therefore, 
the hairpin can also be considered a 
principal element of the action, through 
which the two main characters recognized 
each other and got reunited after years 
of separation: 


739 “It is not yet clear who is who. 

Can we confront the fan and the 
hairpin?" 

In haste they exchanged and looked 
at the fan and the pin, 

To see whether there was any error. 

Engraved was the oath in so many 
characters 

With clearly their names and ages side 
by side. 

“Tri ám chua ro tri ám 

Thói xin bên quat bên tram sóng vào." 

VÓi vàng tram quat đêu trao 

Nhin xem nào có nét nào là sai. 

Khe 19i uóc nguyên chit bay 

Dành dành tên tuói hai ngudi song song. 


Phan Tran’s authorship has been the 
subject of lengthy discussions. Sometimes 
it has been attributed to the famous 
Vietnamese poetess Doan Thi Diëm 
(1705-1748),° whose translation -of 
another poem about separation and 
reunion, The Ballad of the Warrior’s Wife 
(Chinh-phu ngâm) by Bang Tran-Con, 
remains one of the most superb renditions 
of the Chinese original? Lack of evi- 
dence, however, compels scholars . to 
content themselves with the anonymity 
of the author of Phan-Trün, who, ac- 
cording to Pham Thái (1777-1813), 
a writer of note, must be a contemporary 
of his. - 

Concerning the connection between 
the Ming play and the Vietnamese tale, 


there is an interesting suggestion by a 
Vietnamese writer, Kiêu Tü-Yén, in his 


Preface to another adaptation from 
Chinese — Ti-bà quóc-üám tün-truyén. 


In this Preface, dated 1892, Kilu said 


2/3? 


that "Phan Trün was Ngoc-trüm ky 
BIEN , transmitted by Db 
Can, a scholar in the fifteenth century 
who authored a History of Chin-lang 
& Be 3E (Kim-láng ky) and who could 
have been acquainted with the play 
Yu-ts'an chi during his ambassadorship 
in China in 1483." 

In any event it is possible to identify 
a number of similarities between the 
Vietnamese narrative and the Chinese 
play. Firstly, in both stories, prior to 
their meeting in the temple of the young 
man's aunt, the couple's engagement 
has been agreed upon by their parents 
even before they were born, with the 
tokens of their betrothal being in both 
cases an ivory fan and a hairpin. The 
betrothal itself, it will be noted, is not just 
a ruse suggested by Judge Vu HO as in the 
earlier play Trudng Vu-Hó ngô túc Nit 
trink quán. 

Secondly, both Phan Tran and Ngoc- 
trim ky begin with the young couple's 
pre-natal engagement, then as the stories 
develop in their respective directions, 
Scholar Phan and his fiancée Tran’ get 
separated because of the war — only to be 
united in the Buddhist temple, with the 
young man later passing his literary 
examination and proceeding to visit his 
aunt. Unlike both Phan Trün and Ngoc- 
tram ky, the older stories all started with 
Vu-H6 flirting with Kiéu-Lién without 
any success and T&t-Chinh visiting him. 

Thirdly, whereas the other works 
contain some kind of lawsuit, both the 
Vietnamese story and the Ming play share 
a happy ending, with the two young 


lovers recognizing cach other, then getting 


married following the scholar’s resounding 
success in his examination. : 

Of course the setting is the Nü-trinh 
Temple in both cases, and the name of 

` Ki&u-Lién, and that of Lady Truong first 
appears in the Ming play. 

Although the new edition of the play 
by Cao Liém contains 34 scenes, the 
author of Phan-Trén used only eleven 
of those to create his narrative in verse: 


Scene 1. Gia món chính truyén 
; z PIER 
Scene 2. Phan-cóng khién thi 
HABE 
Scene 4. Tran-mau mgó nan 
BR REJE HE 
Scene 5. Tinan dau am 
ME SP E 
Scene 12. Tát-Chính dàu có 
Ws iEB 
Scene 17. Li dé tdóng-tu 
| eR 
Scene 28. Dang de phát thu 
RRS 
Scene 31. Tiép thu hói án. 
Ke BR 
Scene 32. Vinh qui kién có 
AE AR Em Eds 
Scene 33. Dang nguyét nghinh hôn 
fe H aS 
and Scene 34. Hop gia trùng hôi. 
BRAG ` 


He only lightly touched on Scenes 3 
(Ngót-Truát nam xâm JU Jl, F8 & ), 7 
(Tran-mau dau than BR RE HEEL), 14 (Trà 
thuc phudng-tam RF ù) and 24 
(Xuán-khoa hói-cü ## & HF), ignoring 
some 19 other scenes. 

The Vietnamese author gave several 
additional details, too. In Phan-Tran, the 
young man, after failing his examination, 
begins to miss his family and his fiancée, 
and is reminded of the jade pin. The 
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young woman also thinks of her mother 
and of.Scholar Phan — and the fan gives 
her some comfort — but actual we 
know that Phan-sinh has never seen his 
fiancée up to that time. 

Another detail that does not figure 
in the Ming play is Phan-sinh’s démarche 
to ask Nun Hudng to convey his feelings 
to Kiéu-Lién. The nun tried a few times, 
but Kiéu-Lién declines each time. After 
recovering from his illness Phan-sinh 
comes to her room to thank her, but 
Kiéu-Lién refuses to receive him, and only 
allows him in when he threatens to kill 
himself. As she opens the door Kiéu- 
Lién warmly welcomes her lover although 
she has not known him as her betrothed. 

Finally a new element is the fact that, 
after their reunion, Phan-sinh moves to 
the capital, and as he becomes victorious 
over the rebels whom he has been assigned 
to quell, he gets rewarded by the emperor. 

As a play Yu-ts'an chi (Ngoe-trüm 
k¥) has more characters than the Viet- 
namese tale: as they move about rather 
noisily in their lively world, characters 
in the Vietnamese narrative function 
rather in a more subdued environment in 
the tranquillity of. a temple amidst the 
sounds of gongs and bells and the frag- 
rance of incense sticks. ` 

Character delineation is not quite 
the same in the two. works. Tat-Chinh 
in the Chinese play, an experienced young 
man, acts with more confidence and 
proceeds more methodically. He starts 
by composing several poems, and he plays 
his instrument. When a poem written 
by the girl falls into his hands he seizes 
the opportunity and launches his frontal 
attack. Within the Vietnamese society, 
where trade was less developed and the 
urban population much smaller than in 
Chinese society, a young man like Phan- 


Trün's hero is an impetuous and dariig,,; 


83 


a 
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lover. After Nun Hudng’s intercession 
fails the Vietnamese Tát-Chính becomes 
sick, and when the girl refuses to let him 
in he threatens to commit suicide. Phan- 
Tran’s author was courageous when he 
(or she) depicted this kind of passion, 
which made the strict moralists forbid 
Vietnamese men to read this book or tell 
this story. ` 

"The heroine in the Chinese play is not 
only a very pretty girl, but she also writes 
poetry, and plays music — and chess. 
Within just a few days she invites the 
young man to come to her room for tea, 
and the following night her music draws 
him to her door. The uninvited guest 
is received with warmth and sweetness, 
but when Phan gets fresh she sternly 
shows her dissatisfaction, and he has to 
apologize. Inside, however, she has been 
won, and as soon as le knows she is ready 
to reveal her true feelings. This is a very 
Chinese Kiéu-Lién. The Vietnamese 
counterpart is a little more timid and shy. 
The contrast between his boldness and her 
evasiveness during their first meeting is 


-striking. At first she categorically turns 


down his offer tendered through Nun 
Huong. Only later does she give in as 
a discreet well-bred young woman. 

The aunt Phan Phap-Thanh in the 
Chinese play reacts very strongly when 
she discovers the love affair between 
her nephew and the young nun: she 
makes him leave the temple to go and 
take his examination in order to save thé 
reputation of her shrine. In Phan-Tran 
the aunt behaves with more understanding 
and more humanely. 

The author of Phan-Tran dropped two 
characters from the play — the judge 
Vu-H6 and the young man of the Vuong 
family. Such deletions and additions 
contributed to a more condensed story 
brought to the level of the Vietnamese 
masses — a work of greater poetic artistry, 
fuller imagery and richer subtlety of ideas 
than other Vietnamese tales, not to 
mention the clarity and beauty of 
language that have made Phan-Tran a 
gem of Vietnamese literature. 
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. A Comparative Study of Some 
Types and Functions of Digression in 
Some Japanese, Chinese and English Novels 


Ren Shyh-jong 
( FETE HE ) 


Even though a novelist knows with 
certainty that digression will impede the 
advancement of the plot and disturb 
the coherence or destroy the organism 
of the. work, he still cannot resist the 
temptation of using it, because it helps 
to illuminate the theme, to elucidate 
the personality of the hero and other 
main characters, to lend an "interesting" 
appeal to the book, and so forth. Sheldon 
Sacks points out that “a perfectly co- 
herent literary work may, of course, be 
a bad one, and a work containing many 
digressions may be a very good one. 
Indeed, some of the more interesting 
works of English fiction, both before 
and during the eighteenth century, do 
not depend for their effects upon a 
strong principle of coherence at all."' 
As a matter of fact novels with ingenious- 
ly contrived digressions sometimes enjoy 
more popularity and literary fame than 
those without. Laurence — Sterne's 
Tristram Shandy and Natsume Soseki's 
I Am a Cat serve as two excellent exam- 
ples. In this paper I will choose digressions 
from Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 
from Natsume Soseki’s Wagahai wa 
Neko de aru ( R#VLIC HSA; I Ama 
Cat), from an unknown author’s classical 
Chinese novella, Hsin-ch'iao Shih Han 


Wu mai ch'un-ch ing ( Srf& iti $& d: UE ,; 
An Affair of Passion), and from Fielding's 
Joseph Andrews for discussion. 

But first, an explanation of the types 
and characteristics of digression is in 
order. Novelists often use two types: 
the complete or nearly complete digres- 
sion and the partial; the former is ex- 
emplified by Tristram Shandy and I Am 
a Cat, the latter by An Affair of Passion, 
and Joseph Andrews. According to Shel- 
don Sacks,? the partial digression can be 
characterized by: (a) a newly introduced 
character narrating either his own past 
experience or reporting what he (or she) 
has heard or obtained from other sources; 
(b) a major character and other characters 
listening to and commenting upon the 
narration. Digression may or may not 
relate to the progression of the plot. For 
example, in Joseph Andrews the narration 
of Mr. Wilson relates to the progression, 
because the narrator turns out to be the 
natural father of the hero at the end; 
in Tristram. Shandy the hero-narrator’s 
discourses on novel-writing do ‘not relate 
to the progression. _ 

Sterne’s digressions can be mainly 
categorized into two types. One is mainly 
concerned with the hero-narrator’s life: 
Tristram Shandy’s conception, birth, 
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education, and Grand Tour, the Shandy 
family’s life, and Uncle Toby’s love affair 
with Widow Wadman. The other is 
primarily concerned with the opinions of 
the hero-narrator, and other main 
characters such as Walter Shandy, Captain 
Toby Shandy, Corporal Trim, Dr. Slop, 
and Parson Yorick, which may or may 
not directly relate to the main story. 
In the first type the digressive stories of 
Parson Yorick, the midwife, and Dr. 
Slop greatly clarify and amplify the hero’s 
birth, taking up almost one third of the 
whole book. The digressions of the 
second type show Sterne’s erudition, 
which car: be exemplified by the hero- 
narrator’s discourses on novel-writing, and 
his relation of various kinds of tales; 
by Walter Shandy’s dry, ironic intellectual 
discourses on “nose,” "name," “‘circum- 
cision,” “health,” “education,” and so on; 
and by Toby Shandy’s military discussion 
that is always associated with his hobby- 
horse — the siege of fortifications. 
Through these types of digression 
Laurence Sterne arouses the sentiment 
of the reader (for example, his description 
of dying Le Fever, and of Uncle Toby’s 
catching and releasing a fly), helps to gain 
an insight into the sentiment (or hobby- 
horsical ruling passion) and character of 
the main characters (for example, Walter 
Shandy’s theorizing by reference ‘to 
ancient and current authorities, and his 
oratory; Toby Shandy’s constant associa- 
tion with the siege of military fortifica- 
tions), and attunes to the sustaining tone 
of the book. Moreover they help to 
impede the reader’s automatic perception 
by either “shift of time, place, and 
action,” “causes following consequences,” 
“the use of facetious reminders to keep 
the reader from being too much occupied 
by digressions,” or “conscious exaggera- 
tion of the expansion” (quoted phrases 


are from Shklovsky’s “Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy: Stylistic Commentary")? It is 
little wonder that Sterne compares his 
digressions to “the sunshine,” or “the 
soul”; 


Digressions, incontestably, are the sun- 
shine; — they are the life, the soul 
of reading; — take them out of this 
book for instance, — you might as 
well take the book along with them; 
— one cold eternal winter would reign 
in every page of it; restore them to the 
writer; — he steps forth like a bride- 
groom, — bids all hail; brings in variety, . 
and forbids the appetite to fail.* 


To do justice to Sterne's ingeniousness 
in treating digressions I will cite Yorick's 
“Sermon on Conscience" for illustration, - 
the context of which follows. While 
Mrs. Shandy is on the verge of delivery 
in’ Shandy Hall, Mr. Shandy, for the sake 
of security, sends Obadiah to fetch 
Dr. Slop to help the midwife in case 
of emergency. The sudden and unexpected 
arrival of Dr. Slop (who runs into Obadiah 
near the Shandy's stable-yard) makes 
Toby think of a "sailing chariot," an 
invention of a famous engineer, Stevinus. 
To explore this marvelous contrivance, 
Toby sends Trim to fetch a copy of 
Stevinus book. It happens that Parson 
Yorick's sermon is found in it. The re- 
appearance of the sermon provides Trim 
with an opportunity to ride his hobby- 
horse—to recite in public. The subject 
of the sermon, Trim's reading of it, and 
the comments on it made by the audience 
exhibit Sterne's ingeniousness. First, 
the subject deals with the distortion of 
moral vision—for example, the Inquisition 
—the theme of which runs parallel to 
the theme of the book — the intellectual 
vision of the individual subjective mind 


is subject to distortion, epitomized in% 34. 


the Greek motto on the title page: It 7 
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is not things themselves that disturb 
men, but their judgments about the 
things,” and reflected in the “opinion” 
of the hero-narrator and other main 
characters. Second, Trim’s reading is 
constantly interrupted by the comments 
of Walter Shandy, Dr. Slop, Toby, and 
even the reciter himself, the purpose of 
which is to impede the automatic per- 
ception of the reader and therefore to 
direct his attention more to the sermon 
itself, Third, the comments reveal the 
sentiment and character of the audience. 
For example, that both Trim and Toby 
are moved to tears by the former’s 
relation of his brother’s miserable experi- 
ence — an innocent victim of the inhuman 
Inquisition — reveals their compassionate- 
ness and kind-heartedness; and that both 
constantly connect their association with 
the siege of fortifications exhibits that 
they are helpless slaves of their ruling 
passion (or hobby-horse). Finally, the 
humorous, ironic tone coming from 
Trim’s grotesque posture, his sentimental 
tears, Toby’s irrelevant questions and 
answers, and Dr. Slop’s stupid bias, 
fit perfectly well into ihe general tone 
of the book — humor and irony. 

Like Laurence Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, Natsume Soseki’s J Am a Cat® 
belongs to the type of the nearly com- 
plete digression. Western and Japanese 
Soseki scholars such as Beongcheon Yu, 
Yoshida Seichi éi Hf$—, Yamato Ta- 
dayoshi Af As ," concur that Soseki 
was indebted to Sterne's Tristram Shandy 
in his creation of I Am a Cat, and this 
literary indebtedness can be proved by 
external and internal evidences. The 
external evidences are: first, Soseki 
specialized in eighteenth-century English 
literature, which can be confirmed by his 
lecture on that century’s literature at 
^ Tokyo Imperial University and by his 


book, Bungaku  Hyoron (Eighteenth- 
century English Literature); second, in 
1897 he wrote “On Tristram Shandy,'* 
in which he perceptively analyzed its 
structure, characters—mainly Walter and 
Toby—and style. Soseki’s view of Tris- 
tram Shandy as a novel “with no hero, 
no plot, no beginning and no end, like 
a sea slug whose head can't be told from 
his tail"? echoes his own view about I 
Am a Cat: “this book does not even have 
a plot, structure, a beginning and an end, 
just like a sea slug whose head and tail 
are alike."!? The internal evidences are: 
Soseki's allusion to Sterne, his clearly 
borrowed subject from Tristram Shandy, 
and his Shandian digressive structure. 
Soseki's allusion to Shandy can be found 
in Meitei's reference to Mrs. Kaneda 
(Gold Fields):  '"The other day, I had 
an opportunity to study more about the 
nose and I found several passages con- 
cerning its function in Tristram Shandy. 
If Mrs. Kaneda's nose could have been 
shown to Sterne, it would have helped 
him greatly in his work. A pity! Since 
Mrs. Kaneda's nose has sufficient qualifi- 
cations to name even its owner, it's a 
shame to let it go to waste. The next 
time she comes here, I'll make a sketch 
of it as reference for aesthetics."!! 
Soseki’s clearly borrowed subject is re- 
flected in the feline hero's satirical obser- 
vation on Mrs. Kaneda's nose: "The nose 
was extraordinary! It seemed as if she 
had stolen somebody else’s and placed 
it in the middle of her own face. It was 
like a large stone lantern in a little garden. 
It completely dominated the face and did 
not seem to be at home at all. Besides, 
the nose was hooked, like the beak of 
an eagle. It had evidently commenced 
to grow straight out then, thinking that 
this might be going too far, it had become 
more modest and began to droop. Finally 
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it ended up by hanging down to tickle the 
lips."? Although Soseki's treatment 
of nose is very much Japanized, one 
cannot but associate his “nose” with 
Sterne’s — Walter Shandy’s theoretic 
discourse on “nose,” his feeling of 
mortification at the small nose of his 
great grandfather, his disappointment at 
his son's (nose being damaged by Dr. 
Slop’s forceps, and Tristram’s relation of 
the tale from Slawkenbergius. Also Mr. 
Kaneda’s flat nose and his wife’s domi- 
neering attitude makes me ‘think of 
Walter’s great-grandfather’s small nose and 
his great-grandmother’s demand on being 
paid three hundred pounds a year by 
reason of the former’s small nose.?? 
Finally the digressive structure is to a 
great extent Shandian: while in Shandy 
the digressions either relate to the bio- 
graphical story of the hero-narrator and 
the Shandy family or to the opinions of 
the main characters, in Cat the digressions 
relate either to the biographical life of 
the feline hero-narrator and its feline 
friends inithe neighborhood, its master's 
and his family’ s life, or to the opinions 
of its master’s friends, the intelligentsia — 
the English scholar, Mr. Kusami (Sneeze; 
the feline hero’s master), the philosopher 
Dokusen (Lonely Hermit), the aestheti- 
cian Meitei (Maze), the physicist Kangetsu 
(Cold Moon), and the poet Tofu (Vernal 
Breeze). Among these digressions a 
conflict forms between the intelligentsia 
and the moneyed philistines, represented 
by the Kanedas and their bribed associ- 
ates, resulting from Kusami's disapproval 


of his former student, Kangetsu’s 
match with the Kanedas’ daughter, 
Tomiko, .and it ends with Kangetsu 


and Tomiko marrying different persons. 
The “nose” digression for demonstrating 
the function of digression in I Am a Cat 
is found in this conflict. Whereas Sterne’s 


. “Sermon on Conscience" does not relate 


to the movement of the main story, 
Soseki's “nose” digression helps to 
precipitate the conflict. The feline- 
hero’s sarcastic observation of Mrs. 
Kaneda’s nose as well as Meitei’s mocking 
description (cf. notes 11 and 12), together 
with Kusami’s cool and indifferent 
attitude toward arrogant, vulgar; vainglo- 
rious, self-centered Mrs. Kaneda during 
the latter's visit to the former in behalf 
of her daughter, enrage her all the more. 
To give vent to the anger and to take 
vengeance for the insult she has sto- 
mached, Mrs. Kaneda launches fierce 
counterattacks upon the intelligentsia 
(represented by Kusami). 
Kusami's immediate neighbors, the koto 
instructress and the rickshaman's wife, 
to eavesdrop on the conversation of the 
intelligentsia or to disturb the rhythm of 
Kusami's daily life, or hires students of 
the adjacent Descending Cloud Middle 
School #282) to annoy Kusami 
at every turn. She either has Kusami's 
present students, Tsuki Pinsuke ## 7% € Y 
Hb and Fukuchi Kishago jig iE + v ẹ = 
torment Kusami in the class or orders 
Kusami’s former university friend Suzuki 
Jutaro #3 7K # KB and his former house- 
boy Tatara Sampei 2B = to per- 
suade him to give up futile resistance. 
The “nose” digression helps to intensify 
the conflict. Besides aiding the progress 
of the conflicting action, the “nose” 
digression also helps elucidate one 
important theme Soseki intends to convey 
to the audience: criticism of the self- 
centeredness of some newly rising Japa- 
nese entrepreneurs who use money 
and power only for their private ends. 
The shamelessness of this self-centered- 
ness may best be reflected in Mr. Kaneda’s 






money-making motto “to forget obliga:----—- 
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shame."!5 Finally, like Sterne’s "Sermon 


on Conscience," Soseki's "nose" digres- 
sion fits perfectly well into the general 
tone of the book — humor and satire. 
Unlike Tristram Shandy and I Ama 
Cat, An Affair of Passion'$ and Joseph 
Andrews belong to the type of the partial 
digression. They are different, however, 
because the digressions of Joseph Andrew 
occur in the main body while the digres- 
sion of An Affair of Passion in the 
prologue. Before going to discuss the 
function of Passion, let me clarify why 
prologue forms an integral part of the 
classic Chinese novel. To understand 
this, one should trace back the historical 
development of the classic Chinese novel. 
To a great extent this genre derived its 
formal influence from story-tellers.’” 
These story-tellers according to Fan 
Ning,’® told stories at dawn. To have the 
late arrivals catch the main story and 
simultaneously to have the.early-comers 
not feel bored, they explicated a short 
verse or a homily, or an anecdote, 
elucidating or contrasting the main theme 
of the main story.? Later, the story- 
tellers incorporated into prompt book 
this “prologue” form which later novelists 
imitated in their own creations. 
prologue in An Affair of Passion describes 
how the five historical Chinese emperors, 
from Emperor Yu of the Chon Dynasty 
( FIRE ) to Emperor Ming of the T'ang 
Dynasty (AA), lost their states 
because of their indulgence in carnal 
love. Thematically this prologue parallels 
the story proper, which describes how in 
Hangchow, the capital of the South Sung 
Dynasty, a son of a rich silk merchant 
named Wu San li , almost loses his life 
because of his carnal love for a prostitute 
named Chin Nu 3%. The main story 
proper further parallels a story in the 
story, a dream which describes how a 


The 


Buddhist monk who committed suicide 
as a result of his violation of the carnal 
commandment and who to get out of 
the hell tries to have Wu San replace him. 
After a Buddhist service made by Wu’s 
family for the repose of the soul of the 
monk, Wu San eventually recovers from 
his critical illness partially caused by his 
sexual ‘indulgence and partially by the 
torment of the monk’s soul. Thus one 
sees how the prologue thematically 
parallels the story-proper to convey to the 
audience the theme of sexual moderation. 
One also perceives how the juxtaposition 
of the emperors with the merchant and 
the monk, a microcosm of society, shows 
a democratic spirit in the rigid frame 
of Confucianism, that is, all societal 
members without differentiating social 
hierarchy bow down to the power of 
Aphrodite. Although one is unable to 
ascertain whether the prologue of Passion. 
was a story-teller’s impromptu invention, 
one at least is able to perceive how the 
story-telling ‘convention influenced the 
form of the classic Chinese novel. : 
Digressions in Joseph Andrews?? can 
be primarily categorized into two kinds: 
the beginning essay chapter of each book, 
dealing with the craft of prose fiction and 
literary criticism; and the digressive 
episodes that fall in with the movement 
of the plot. In the second category are 
three main digressive episodes: — 1) 
Leonora’s story, 2) Wilson’s story, and 
3) the story of Paul and Leonard! 
I.B. Cauthen, Jr. points out the thematic 
elucidation of these digressive episodes, 
stating that they "are closely related to 
Fielding's aesthetic theory of his novel 
— the exposure of ridiculous human 
fraility and folly.. . . proceeding either 
from vanity or from  hypocrisy."?? 
However, thematic elucidation fulfills one 
part of the function of Fielding's digres- 
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sion. There are other functions too, 
which I will discuss in due course. 

As defined in the beginning part of 
` this paper the partial digression is charac- 
terized by (a) a newly introduced charac- 
ter narrating either his own past experi- 
ence or reporting what he (or she) has 
heard or obtained from other sources; 
(b) a major character or characters 
listening, to and commenting upon the 
narration. Here an unnamed female 
passenger narrates the story of Leonora 
and Horatio.. Parson Adams and Mrs. 
Slipslop: are the major listeners who are 
commenting. The story describes how a 
vain young woman, Leonora, abandons 
her honest and sincere fiancé, Horatio, 
a young barrister, and falls in love at first 
sight with an insincere and hypocritical 
French fop, Bellarmine. In the end she 
loses both, Horatio, diasppointed by her 
fickleness, and Bellarmine, disappoined 
by her | dowry, and lives like a hermit 
for the rest of her life. 

With regard to the function of this 
Story, first, it lends an atmospheric variety 
to the otherwise monotonous trip, which 
reminds one of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales. No wonder Cross “sees this story 
introduced only to fill up an uneventful 
hour.’ ^ Second, the responses or 
attitudes of the major passenger-listeners 
to the story reveal their different charac- 
ters. . For example, Adams’ straightfor- 
ward, sympathetic character is shown in 
his impatiently asking, "Pray, madam, 
who was this squire Horatio?"; his 
frigtening groaning for the folly of 
Leonora, who danced all night with 
Bellarine during the brief absence of 
Horatio; ‘and so forth. Miss Grave-airs’ 
affectation is revealed in her asking the 
narrator to “omit all such fulsome stuff 
in her story, for it made her sick” and 
Mrs. Slipslop’s self-centered, realistic 
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character is reflected in her final conclu- 
sive response to the triangular love story: 
“Why, I must own, the gentleman [Bel- 
larmine] was a little false-hearted; but 
howsumever [sic], it was hard to have 
two lovers, and get never a husband at 
all.— But pray, madam, what became of 
Ourasho [Horatio]?" Third, the love 
letters sent between Horatio and Leonora 
provide a variety in the author's narrative 
style. The author also uses these senti- 
mental letters to satirize Richardson's 
Pamela and Clarissa. Fourth, Fielding 
uses “defamiliarization’** to impede 
his introjecting automatic perception by 
the _ passenger-listeners’ intercalated 
remarks, the pseudo-epic fights in an inn, 
and other incidents, to arouse our mind 
to attend to this artistic technique, and 
to the text. 

In “The Art of Fiction” Henry James 
advocates “organism” for a novel, stating: 
“A novel is a living things, all one and 
continuous, like any other organism, and 
in proportion as it lives will it be found, 
I think, that in each of the parts there 
is something of each of the parts.”*5 In 
his novels such as The Ambassadors 
he practices what he preaches by exclu- 
ding what is alien and non-advancing to 
the movement of the plot. It is true that 
The Ambassadors succeeds in shaping an 
artistic pattern — a balanced, circular, . 
organic pattern — but the author sacrifices 
“interesting” elements, which he himself 
regards as the only obligation of a novel, 
not to mention the sacrifices he makes 
of “human life,” and "characterization," 
pointed out by E.M. Forster?ó The 
digressions I have discussed except those 
in An Affair of Passion possess “interes- 
ting” elements. Through vivid depiction 
the reader tends to be less guarded and 
more willing to absorb the themes and 
ideas of those books with “interesting ° 
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elements ‘than without, just as a child 
tends to become more willing to take 
medicine with sugar covering than with- 
out. in comparing The Sound and the 
Fury or The Ambassadors with Joseph 
Andrews one may find how "interesting" 
elements work, though the former are 
undeniably superior to and more com- 
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plicated than the latter in terms of art and 
theme. Besides being interesting these 
digressions discussed in the four books 
serve other functions such as revealing the 
characters of the main characters, pro- 
viding humor, and adding atmospheric 
change. 


Katsue Shibata, and Motonari Kai 
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a year jointure fot it.— : 

—“Because,” replied my great grandmother, “you have little or no nose, Sir."— (p. 161) 

— Tis a full inch, continued my great grandfather, pressing up the ridge of his nose with his 
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father's —. You must mean your uncle's, replied my great grandmother. 

— My great grandfather was convinced. — He untwisted the paper, and signed the article. 


—What an unconscionable jointure, my dear, do we pay out of this small estate of ours, 
quoth my grandmother to my grandfather. 


—My father, replied my grandfather, had no more nose, my dear, saving the mark, than there 
is upon the back of my hand.— 


—jNow, you must know, that my great grandmother outlived my grandfather twelve years; 
so that my father had the jointure to pay, a hundred and fifty pounds half yearly—(on 
Michaelmas and Lady day)—during all that time. (p. 163) 
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Whether or not we agree with Louis 
McNiece, author: of Modern Poetry (New 
York: Haskell House, 1969), that 
“Literaty criticism should always be 
partly biographical,” we must admit that 
a poet’s personal life, politics or philoso- 
phy does condition his poetry. Converse- 
ly, critical opinions may unavoidably be 
affected by the poet’s personal life, 
politics jor philosophy, so that the true 
merits of the poet’s works are either 
exaggerated or ignored. A case in point 
is Yüan Chen (ZFR ) of the T'ang 
dynasty! Also known by his courtesy 
name Yüan Wei-chih (3c#{2% ), Yüan 
Chen (779-831) was one of the most 
celebrated poets of his own time, and he 
shared the limelight with his close friend 
and fellow-poet, Po Chü-i (A J& E 770- 
846). 

Although seven years Po Chii-i’s 
junior, Yüan Chen seems to have been 
ahead of his friend in many of their joint 
literary ventures, including the two exam- 
inations they took together.’ The poetic 
style known as Yüan-ho-t'i ( 5c #1 # ), so 
called because it set a new trend in the 
poetry during the Yüan-ho period (806- 
821), though generally associated with 
both Yüan Chen and Po Chü-i, was actual- 
ly invented by Yüan Chen, who devised 
a highly intricate rhyme scheme known 
as iz'u yün ( X 8R)* which calls for the 


use of the same words of the foot rhyme 
in the exact consecutive order of another 
poem with which the poet harmonizes. 
Some of the poems Yüan Chen har- 
monized in this manner comprised more 
than one thousand words. The well- 
known Ku-wen Movement ( 73C3#@ ) 
that is traditionally associated with 
Han Yü (¥& ) and Liu Tsung- yiian. 
(WR ), also found a strong advocate 
in Yüan Chen. For the innovative prose 
style with which he drafted the imperial 
rescripts and edicts. was admittedly 
adopted by.Po Chii-i and others who were 
engaged in the same official capacity 
later on? The rumor that Yüan Chen 
attained his high office as Chief Minister 
because his poetry impressed the new 
Emperor Mu-tsung ($K, reigned 822- 
824) further attests to his reputation as 
a poet.* Yet less than a century after 
his death, Yüan Chen had become less 
significant than Po Chit-i to literary 
critics. Gradually he has been left in the 
shadow of his friend’s increasing fame. 
What are the causes of Yüan Chen’s 
literary eclipse aside from the fact that 
he died fifteen years earlier than Po Chi-i 
and had much less of his poetry pre- 
served for posterity? Considering the 
similarity of their poetic style and com- 
parable craftsmanship which caused their 
contemporaries to jom their names 
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together and speak of their poetry as the 
poetry of Yüan-Po school, we cannot 
accord the differential treatment of the 
pair to change in literary tastes. One 
plausible reason for Yüan Chen's neglect 
may have something to do with the public 
image imposed on him by historiographers 
of the two T'ang histories, the Chiu T'ang 
Shu (%8 $) and the Hsin T'ang Shu 
(37 REESE ) From their accounts one 
derives the impression that Yüan Chen, 
despite his brilliant mind, literary genius, 
and high political positions, did not live 
up to his social role; that his political 
failures were results of flaws in his 
character, even if there was no definite 
proof of any vice. Yüan Chen's negative 
public image is further complicated by 
a literary work in the form of a short 
story known either as Ying-ying Chuan 
( 852808 ) or Hui Chen Chi (QF ), 
which is traditionally believed to be an 
autobiographical account of the Poet's 
pre-marital love affair. In the story, the 
protagonist, presumably Yüan Chen, falls 
in love with Ying-ying, a. young girl of 
unmatched beauty and talent. He seduces 
her and finally abandons her under the 
pretext that his own moral fiber is not 
strong enough to withstand her bewitch- 
ment. Since Yüan Chen's own marriage 
happened to be a socially advantageous 
one, it has been suggested that perhaps he 
sacrificed personal happiness to his 
political ambition. Consequently, Yüan 
Chen has been viewed through the blurs 
of history and fiction as a man of moral 
turpitude and of despicable social and 
personal behavior, as a man who, despite 
his ‘unusual talent and literary contribu- 
tions, should be buried under the dust 
of history. Although there is no new 
evidence available for us to alter this 
general attitude, it is possible for us to 
re-examine Yüan Chen’s poetry with 


extra care, and take into consideration 
the poet's self-concept revealed by his: 
poems, wherein may rest his self-defense 
or self-vindication across the centuries. 

Of all the poems Yüan Chen had 
written, those which he treasured most 


are the ones which convey a social 


message. Aside from the few poems of a 
personal nature, written for himself and 
circulated only among intimate friends, 
practically all his poems are expressions 
of social concerns, be they didactic, 
satirical, or allegorical. For example, 
“Lien-ch’ang Palace” (Lien-ch’ang Kung 
Tzu 3E EE EI), which, according to 
some critics, is superior to Po Chiri's 
"Song of Everlasting Sorrow" (Ch'ang 
hen ko ER) in terms of social 
purpose, states the author's opposition 
to militarism. In the poem, the poet's 
anti-war attitude is voiced through the 
mouth of an old peasant who survived 
the An Lu-shan Rebellion and witnessed 
the subsequent changes. The overriding 
theme is that militarism in any form is 
no solution to social or political problems. 
What is needed is a wise and benevolent 
administration. The poet, who believed 
that corruption in govétnment and 
misadministration were the roots of 
rebellion, has the old peasant say: 


I have forgotten the names of those 
powerful ministers 

But vaguely recall the names of Yang 
and Li 

Who caused turmoils that shook the 
four seas— 

For fifty years the state has groaned 
in its wounds. 


In "Husband Drafted" Yüan Chen 
again shows empathy with the victims of 
war, their widows and the potential 
widows. By recounting the story ‘of a 
remote past, he shows the timeless fear 
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and grief of women at the impending 
deaths of their conscripted husbands. 


‘Their husbands are drafted. 

The draftees need not go beyond the 
Great Wall. —— 

Once they leave the city gate 

There is no telling between life and 
death." 


In the “Song of the Weaving Woman" 
the poet probes even deeper into the 
consequences of war by contrasting the 
suffering. of the soldiers with the profits 
of the generals: 


This year’s levy of the silk tax came 
early— 

The early tax is no fault of local 
officials. 

Since last year the government troops 
have engaged in wars. 

The injured soldiers need to bandage 
their sword wounds; 

Their, generals are rewarded with new 
drapes of brocade. 
| 


In the more frequently anthologized . 


poem, ‘‘The Farmer," Yüan Chen des- 
cribes the disastrous effects of warfare 
upon the farmer — while paying his land 
tax with a cartdoad of grain, the farmer 
is also robbed of his ox and cart by the 
soldiers. The land tax became so high 
that in the end he also had to sell his 
house. The poem ends in a satirical note: 


I pray for the early victory of the State. 

The farmer may die, he may yet have an 
heir— 

As the buffalo may still have a calf. 

Let there be no shortage of military 
supplies.? 


Government oppression was not the 
only social injustice which Yüan Chen 
tried to:expose. In a poem titled "The 
Pleasure! of Being a Merchant", (Ku k'e 


t 


lo hZ #),!° he castigates the rich 
merchant whose wealth, acquired through 
cheating and unscrupulous dealings, 
enables him to buy government officials. 

The few poems cited above are typical 
examples of Yüan Chen’s socially oriented 
poetry. Taken in isolation they are 
independent, individual poems. Yet 
juxtaposed, each of them illustrates an 
organic concept; each can be regarded 
as a "luminating detail” in the Poundian 
sense, to bring forth the totality of Yüan 
Chen's self-concept as a poet engagé, 
a poet of social conscience, a spokesman 
for the underpriviliged and the down- 
trodden, and a satirist who used words 
as swords to prick the consciences of evil 
men. l 

Thus far I have tried to reconstruct 
the self-image of Yüan Chen through a 
selection of his poems — poems which 
exemplify the social commitment of 
a poet engagé, with which he would like 
to identify himself, as he hinted several 
times in his critical writings. But in 
forming his social identity, Yüan Chen 
does not intrude himself; he only offers 
concrete examples of specific incidents 
or events to form “thematic imagery” 
of social injustice or evil. Nevertheless, 
in so doing, he does reveal his social 
identity (this image of himself, however, 
is on the conceptual level, hardly befitting 
the simple definition of imagery in its 
strict sense). With this mental picture in 
mind, I shall now turn to the concrete 
imagery with which Yüan Chen describes 
himself in his poems. 

Because Yüan Chen’s poetry is rich in 
social content and is frequently written 
in the narrative style, the reader tends to. 
overlook the poetic expressions in his 
poems. Although Yüan Chen is noted 
for advocating common language,. folk 


tunes, and natural rhythm as poetic ^ 
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media, his poetry abounds in visual and 
auditory imagery. In self-depiction, he 
often resorts to metaphors, similes, and 
occasionally symbols. Sensory imagery 
of nature or natural objects is frequently 
used to describe himself or approximate 
his state of mind or psychological condi- 
tion. But the imagery is sometimes 
embedded in mythological or literary 
allusion. In "Final Farewell [to his 
mistress] Written in the Ancient Style,"!! 
Yüan Chen alludes to his relationship 
with his mistress to that of the two 
illfated stars in Chinese mythology. He 
desires to be like the legendary couple 
who could meet at least once a year, and 
not like the ephemeral flower, the 
hibiscus, which lasts only for a day: 


I wish we were the two stars— 

Cowherd and the Weaver in the skies 
above, 

And not the red hibiscus in the 
courtyard? 


If one believes Ying-ying Chuan to be the 
true story of Yüan, Chen's inconstancy 
to his mistress, one may find in this poem 
the true motive for his desertion, as 
he explains in the second stanza: 


I. see myself drifting like a wandering 
cloud; d 
How can I hope to find you as pure as 

snow??? 


Tormented by doubts of his own con- 
stancy and fear of his mistress’s un- 
faithfulness, he rejects the allusion to the 
Cowherd-and-Weaver myth as a true 
analogy in his own case. 


Alas, it is all over— 

The Weaving Maid bids farewell to the 
Cowherd; 

A brief union once a year, 


what happens ‘on the 
14 


Who can tell 
other side of the river. 


If Yiian Chen failed in the role of a 
constant lover, he proved to be a loyal 
husband in his poems mourning his wife, 
Wei Cheng-chih ( RZ ), whose death 
inspired some of the most touching 
elegies ever written in the Chinese 
language. In one of the elegies? he 
identifies himself with Ch’ien-lou ( 25 € ), 
an historical figure of a poor, honest 
scholar. It is said that at the time of his 
death, there was no shroud in the house 
long enough to cover his corpse. 
Someone suggested that the cloth could 
be put diagonally in order to cover his 
entire body. The widow refused, saying 
that her husband never compromised in 
life and would rather be buried with his 
feet exposed than' to compromise with 
propriety. 

In the second verse of the poem Yüan 
Chen also likens himself to some other 
historical figures such as Teng-yu ( 9$ 4), 
who was also without a male heir, and 
P’an Yo ( Hf E), a famous poet who also 
suffered the grief of losing his mate and 
consequently wrote elegies. The third 
verse in particular, contains an image 
which is so subtle that it frequently 
escapes the reader's attention. After 
lamenting the loss of his wife, Yüan Chen 
concludes: 


I shall always keep. my eyes open 
throughout the night, 

To make.up for the knitted brows in 
your burdened life. 


The metonomy of the knitted brows for a 
life of care is more apparent perhaps 
than the image of the always open eyes 
which sounds more like a plain statement. 
However, the "open eye" image alludes 
to a type of fisi: called kuan ( £& ), the 


| 

| 
ideograph of which has the picture of a 
fish on one side and the picture of an eye 
above water on the other. The kuan, 
meaning fish (literally translated would 
be “widower fish") is noted for its 
"open eye," but the same ideograph 
also means “widower.” Thus by referring 
to the "open eye" Yüan Chen first 
conjures| up a mental image of the 
widower fish" ‘which, by extension, refers 
to the condition of a widower. History 
tells us that he did not keep the promise, 
since he was remarried five years later, 
and took a concubine prior to the second 
marriage. Nevertheless, what transpired 
later cannot detract from the sincerity 
expressed in the poem. 

In a poem of farewell to Chih-yung 
(xH , ie. Li Chingchien #8 f ), 
Yüan Chen uses the stock images of tiger 
and falcon to identify his friend and 
himself: : 

| 

You are a tiger confined to a cage, 

lam a falcon restrained by a tether. 

To keep alive we feign to be tame, 

How ,can we display our unique 

attributes? 

The deep hue in jade never fades; 

The  well-water, disturbed, remains 

unchanged, 


While in the first four lines the poet 
sees in his mind's eye the predicament of 
his friend and himself as the caged tiger 
and the fettered falcon, in the last couplet 
he refers to the true nature of his friend 
and himself as the unfading jade and the 
water in a well The last image, the 
well-water, recalls the lines Po Chü-i 
used eatlier to commend Yüan Chen’s 
personality: — ""Unruffled the water in 
an ancient well/Full of integrity is the 
‘autumn bamboo."!? Yiian Chen was so 
impressed by these epithets that he made 
frequent: references to them. In ‘‘Trans- 


| 
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planting Bamboo" he again uses the 
bamboo image to describe himself while 
likening Po Chü-i to the phoenix: 


Piteous the upright bamboo 
Each stands like a jade staff (in salute) 
But the lone phoenix does not come,” 


In a poem harmonizing Po Chit-i’s 
long poem to him, Yüan Chen recalls 
their youthful spirit. and aspirations when 
the two first passed the "Palace Examina- 
tion" and received their first official 


appointments: 


The unfastened fhoroughbred taking its 
first stride, _ 

The released falcon soaring from the 
falconer’s glove— 

Speeding ahead we worried that the 
earth might be too small; 

Looking upward we felt that the sky 
was too low.?? 


The above four lines, with which 


Yüan Chen describes himself and Po 


Chii-i, are extended images bordering on 
symbols, whose meaning can be universal- 
ly appreciated. Not so clear in point of 
reference, however, is the bird image 
in another poem, “Thanking Lo-t'ien for 
Sending Me a Verse in Spring" ( Hl #X 
# FA LZ), which reads in part: 


The parrot is bright, the sparrow dull, 

Why are they both trapped in the cage? 

Avoiding the whales, you are caught in 
the perilous sea; 

Chasing the snakes, I am lost in the 
malarial fog.?! 


Undoubtedly the two bird-images symbo- 
lize the poet and his friend Po Chit-i. 
Birds are appropriate symbols for poets 
because of their singing ability. The 
parrot, bright because it is clever at 
mimicking others and because of its 
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showy feathers, is more appealing to men 
than the common sparrow which seems 
dull by comparison in appearance and in 
song. It is evident that Yüan Chen 
ostensibly pays a compliment to Po Chü-i, 
who is likened to the parrot, and 
modestly draws an analogy between him- 
self and the sparrow—the identifica- 
tion is clarified by reason of the consecu- 
tive sequence of the pronouns of "you" 
(Po Chi-i) and “I” (Yüan Chen) in the 
second couplet. However, if we go 
beyond the surface, we may wonder 
whether there is an implied irony in the 
praise, for the ability to imitate others is 
certainly not considered a virtue in a poet. 
While we are on the same skeptical mood, 
we may also ask if the act of “avoiding 
the whales" on his friend's part is more 
passive than that of his own, (actively 
"chasing the snakes"), since 
metaphors signify their political postures. 

Yüan Chen’s imagery of himself is 
not always confined to nature or natural 
objects. In his poetic imagination art and 
nature frequently coalesce. For instance, 
the rhyme and rhythm of his. poetry 
which sound most, natural to our ears 
have been recognized by some critics 
as evidence of Yiian Chen’s mastery in 
prosody.”? It is conceivable that Yüan 
Chen the poet and master-craftsman 
should choose a highly sophisticated 
artifact as an image of his ego or super- 
ego. This unusual artifact is called 
li-li (=), a toning device supposedly 
invented by Ling Lun ( 4 ta ) during the 
reign of the semi-mythical Yellow 
Emperor, Huang Ti, for the purpose of 
standardizing musical pitch. It was made 
‘of twelve bamboo pipes like pan-pipes, 
shaped like the outspread wings of the 
phoenix, because all musical tones were 
. thought to be derived from the song of 
the phoenix. The pipes were arranged 


both : 


o 


in two whole-tone scales.. The six tones 
on the left representing the male (or 
major) notes were known as yang-lit 
( E; # ), and those on the right, repre- 
senting the female (or minor) notes were 
called yin-lü (I =). The absolute 
pitch was produced by the definite 
lengths of the bamboo pipes. Their exact. 
measurement.was for centuries both an 
important theoretical issue for cosmolo- 
gists and a practical concern for the 
government, because it involved the 
metrical standards of length and weight. 
Since the term lü-lü is written with two 
different but homophonous ideograms, 
it may suggest at the outset an auditory 
image when we read: ( # BABRBS ) 
literally, “Lü and lü are homonyms, so 
are you and I.” This is the first line of a 
poem in twelve lines Yüan Chen wrote to 
Po Chüd as a postscript or addendum 
titled: WAR EBA zi JU BAR ZZ fen 
in which he describes their respective 
literary contributions to society. In the 
original word order, the first person 
pronoun “I,” however, comes before the 
second personal pronoun ''you", which 
sounds awkward in English and likewise 
in Chinese. Since there is no prosodic 
or stylistic reason for the poet to say 
wo-erh instead of erh-wo, we may safely 
assume that he did so deliberately in 
order to make himself correspond to the 
yang-li: and to make Po Chü-i correspond 
to the yin-là, because the yang is tradi- - 
tionally considered to be superior to the 
yin in Chinese cosmology and, by 
extension, social norm. There is no 
mistaking Yüan Chen's intention to put 
himself in a position superior to that of 
his friend with respect to their literary 
efforts and social functions despite the 
compliments he pays to Po Chüd in. the 
next liné, in which he equates Po Chiti 
with Ling Lun, the inventor of the lü-li. 
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By likening himself and his friend to this 
toning device that sets standards of all 
musical tones, Yüan Chen was perhaps 


have felt like a fettered bird or a caged 
animal because of his inability to realize 
his social and political goals, he was 


nonetheless conscious of his social mission 
as a poet. And he found in the lü-lü 
a fitting image for the personal relation- 
ship between himself and Po Chii-i as well 
as their significant roles in literature and 


more presumptuous than Coleridge, who 
saw himself as the passive Aeolian Harp, - 
upon which.music slumbérs, and which 
can be moved to play music only by the 
breeze, the divine inspiration. 


In conclusion, I wish to add that in society. 
although !Yüan Chen occasionally may 
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The Buddhistic Consciousness 
Represented in Korean Literature 


Cho Youn Hyoun 
(EAR) 


As we know, the religious spirit 
underlying Western literature is Christian 
and that underlying Eastern literature 
is Buddhist. This difference of spiritual 
background between Eastern literature 
and Western literature is primarily due to 
the difference of life style between the 
East and the West. It is very interesting to 
think about which difference of life style 
resulted in this religious difference. How- 
ever, it is very difficult to summarize the 
doctrine of Buddhism and Christianity 
in a few words. 

As I see it, Buddhism seems to 
instruct us to give up all the obsessions 
while Christianity seems to instruct us to 
love each other. This judgement may not 
be correct; it is only my subjective 
viewpoint. But it is apparent that these 
teachings can be found in Buddhism and 
Christianity. As I said earlier, this 
difference in doctrine between the East 
and the West is due to the difference in 
their life style. Then what is the sub- 
stantial difference in life style? 

Many scholars have tried to interpret 
the difference between the East and the 
West in their own viewpoints. Among 
them is the prevalent opinion that the 
Eastern society was formed in the agricul- 
tural life and the Western society in the 
normadic life. This interpretation is 


shared by many scholars in analyzing 
cultural history. 

The agricultural life is a fixed life 
while the nomadic life is a wandering one. 
The agricultural life is possible only when 
people are settled in a certain place. On 
the other hand, the nomadic life requires 


.endless wandering in search of new 


water and grass. Therefore, the fixed 
agricultural life tends to develop into an 
obsessive life while the wandering 
nomadic life is apt to develop into a life 
of resignation and abandonment. The 
obsession is related to love and the 
resignation or abandonment is related 
to apathy and cold-heartedness. 

There is no denying that the mis- 
fortune and tragedy of the Eastern society 
result from obsessive love while that of 
the Western society is due to cold-hearted- 
ness. The obsessive mind resulting from 
the fixed life is not confined to the 
mountain, water, and soil; it also prevails 
in the human relationship. This obsessive 
mind in the human relationship brought 
misfortune and tragedy to the Eastern 
people. By the same token, the cold- 
heartedness resulting from the nomadic 
life is not confined to nature either; 
it has developed the law of the-jungle in 
human relationship and caused misfortune 
and tragedy to the Western people. 
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The function of religion is the 
salvation of human beings from their mis- 
fortune and tragedy. So it seems natural 
to me that Buddhism, which originated 
in the East, instructs man to be free 
from obsession, which is the cause of the 
Eastern people's misfortune and tragedy. 

The carnivorous life of the Western 
people and the vegetarian life of the 
Eastern people have something to do with 
their life styles. The Western people's 
view of nature as the object of conquest 
and the Eastern people's view of nature 
as the object of assimilation result from 
the difference between the nomadic life 
style and the agricultural life style. I 
think this theory can also be applied to 
the case of Christianity and Buddhism. — 

The world of today is witnessing the 
assimilation of the East and the West. 
In the process of the encounter between 
the East and the West, Christianity took 
its roots in the East and Buddhism was 
spread to the West. 

In modern Korean literature, Chris- 
tianity seems to have more. ideological 
background than Buddhism. This is an 
example of the trend to follow the life 
of Western pattern. But Buddhism is 
still deeply rooted in Korean literature. 
We can find many examples from the 
most representative writers in modern 
Korean literature in the past half century. 

Lee Kwang Su’s novels and Han 
Young Un' s poetry are good examples. 
Buddhistic consciousness represented in 
the works of these two writers is native 
and constitutional. Han Young Un was a 
Buddhistic monk from the beginning. His 
Meditatioris of Love consists of so many 
Buddhistic expressions that it can be 
called more as a Buddhistic product than 
as a. mere literary product. His spirit 
which finds love in everything is the very 
Buddhistic spirit which feels Buddha in 
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everything. He has never been skeptical 
of the existence or the value of Buddha 
and has never wondered. because of the 
skepticism. The love in him gave him 
satisfaction, ecstacy, glory and salvation 
in himself as life itself. That love is 
Buddha himself. Buddhism seems to be 
incarnated into him almost natively and 
constitutionally. 

In the case of Lee Kwang Su, although 
the degree of the native and constitutional 
Buddhistic spirit is less intense, it is 
represented more apparently. Lee wrote 
a novel, To My Young Fellow, when 
he was young and very indifferent to 
religion. In this novel there is a paragraph 
which says the protagonist feels “the 
prophecy of destiny" when he is told by 
a friend that he looks like a monk. 

Among Lee's works there is another 
novel called Rebirth, written after he paid 
a visit to a church. This work was written 
for the purpose of expressing the idea of 
Christianity unconsciously and so it is. 
There is a paragraph in this novel which 
describes two protagonists’ ( a man and 
a woman) visit to a temple. When they 
heard the Buddhistic philosophy of 
retiring to a mountain to enter the priest- 
hood and spiritual discipline from a monk 
called Gu Chu Sa, the man protagonist 
“feels the desire to live like that.” What 
does this paragraph mean when the whole 
novel expresses the idea of Christianity? 
It means that Lee Kwang Su felt more 
familiar with Buddhism unconsciously 
although he entered the church conscious- 
ly. Of course this interpretation is 
extremely psychological. But when we 
take into consideration “the prophecy 
of destiny" about a monk represented 
in his earlier work, we can find that 
Buddhism was also native and constitu- 


tional to him. After his middle - "ge... 


he was absorbed into Buddhism. There- es bi 
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fore, it is no wonder that the entire work 
was based on the Buddhistic idea. 

The Buddhistic idea or consciousness 
represented in modern Korean literature 
constitutionally is very different from the 
Christian idea or consciousness repre- 
presented in modern Western literature 
in character. Most modern Western 
literature starts from the skepticism 
whether God exists or not. Christianity 


became established in the Western world , 


only after Western people had undergone 
the course of skepticism and agony 
about the existence of God.  Christiani- 
ty was a product of self-consciousness 
for the Western people. Dostoyevsky’s 
Brothers Karamazov represents such a 
skepticism and agony prevalent in West- 
ern literature, although it is written 
by a Russian writer. In this work, the 
author inclines toward the belief in the 
existence of God after his experience of 
agony and skepticism. - Likewise, the 
course of skepticism and self-conscious- 
ness can be found in many Western 
literary works. 

On the other hand, the Buddhistic 
idea represented in Korean literature 
` presents a sharp contrast in that it is 
native and constitutional without such an 
experience. It goes without saying that 
there is a. certain reason in it. Tagore of 
India said the spirit of the West is the 
calculating spirit and the spirit of the 
East is able to calculate mentally. The 
calculating spirit means the spiritual 
character of analyzing and proving, 
whereas the ability to calculate mentally 
means the function of synthesis and 
intuition. The analyzing and proving 
quality of the Western spirit brought 
forth the realistic and pragmatic 
philosophy and civilization and at the 
same time by influencing the religious 
consciousness made the Western people 


suspicious about the existence of God. 
The Christianity of Western literature 
occurred in that atmosphere. 

Meanwhile, the Eastern spirit of 
synthesis and intuition was developed into 
the native and constitutional view of 
Buddhism in Korean literature. This is 
only my personal opinion and cannot be 
taken as an established standard. I hope 
the native and constitutional view of 
Buddhism can experience the course of 
self-consciousness in this positive modern 
society and that it can be incarnated 
into a philosophy of life, not a mere 
idealism. This is badly needed in view 
of the common misrepresentation of 
Buddhism in Korean literature. In Korean 
novels, poems and essays, we can find 
many examples of someone going to the 
temple when he is frustrated or weary 
of the mundane world’ In these cases 
going to the temple means an approach to 
the Buddhistic world, consciously or 
unconsciously. But it is apparent that 
this kind of approach to Buddhism is 
based upon the pessimistic, escapist, and 
defeatist view of life. This way of 
entering Buddhism will only intensify . 
one’s retrogression. 

I am strongly opposed to such a 
reflection of Buddhism in our Korean 
literature. Instead of fulfilling the 
function of salvation of mankind, Budd- 
hism viewed in this light can make human 
beings unproductive, and even destroy 
human life itself. The possible reason 
why Buddhism brings forth such a mis- 
leading interpretation is that Buddhism 
instructs man to give up obsessions. To 
give up obsessions is only one aspect of 
the Buddhistic philosphy, not the whole 
of it. Buddhism advises us to give up 
such obsessions as vanity and self- 
interest, which are the causes of misfor- 
tune and tragedy. But it never instructs 


| 
| 


us to give up life itself. . 
The other day Dr. Lee Ki Young, a 


famous Buddhistic scholar, and I met at. 


an academic symposium as panellists in 
. Korea. I learned from Dr. Lee a new 
interpretation of "mercy," or Ja Bi 
(RHE in Chinese). Before that I knew 
only the general meaning of Ja Bi, or 
mercy, which is to tolerate everything 
generously or to embrace good and evil 
. at the same time. But according to Dr. 
Lee, : this |word is in Seung Man Kyung 
(STÆ) Ja (3E) has such a general 
common [meaning as embracing, but Bi 
(RE) means the strict spirit of rejecting 
anything wrong or evil and donne 
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J anything negative rigorously. 


` I did not know that the word Ja Bi 

(3445 ) contains such a strict meaning, 
and I believe this interpretation must be 
unfamiliar to many people. It is my 
sincere hope that our literary men can 
understand that Buddhism is a positive 
doctrine, not a doctrine of the escapists. 
When temple-going is no longer viewed 
as.escape from the real world, and when 
the temple and Buddha are considered 
as symbols of living a new life in our 
literary works, then can we say that 
Buddhism is reflected sightly in our 
literature. . 


* 





An Analytical Study of Confucianist 
Thought in the Pre-Ch’in Period 


Sampson Kuo 


( Sp HE ) 


I. INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


By the end of the eighth century B.C., 
the sovereighty of the once-prosperous 
Chou Dynasty had become-nominal, and 
the local states had become essentially 
indpendent countries. The glory of 
previous, golden days had long faded 
away and the proud saying: “All land 
belongs to the king and all men are the 
king's subjects," was no longer true. 
Chou had been a feudal kingdom. The 
original designer of the kingdom, the 
Duke of Chou (Chi Tan), saw to it that 
most of the feudatories were members of 
the Imperial Clan. Thus most of China 
had come to be ruled by a small group of 
iriterrelated families with the same culture 
and traditions. 

But the feudatories increased their 
power at the expense of the king, and 
northern barbarians attacked, so that in 
770 B.C. the capital had to be moved for 
fear of these barbarians. From this time 
the weakness of the dynasty began. Its 
sovereignty became empty. At first the 
king of Chou was stil nominally 
honored as suzerain; later he became 
merely the Pontifex Maximus (as Son of 
Heaven, which title the king always had), 
and finally he was totally disregarded as 


the various feudal states fought each other 
for actual power.’ This period is usually 
called Spring and Autumn (Ch'ün  Ch'iu, 
722-481 B.C.) by Chinese historians as 
it is the period covered by the famous 
historical work the Spring and Autumn 
Annals of Confucius. 

By the middle of the fifth century 
the old China was beginning to disappear 
and great changes were in progress. The 
institutions of the past were disintegrating 
and new ideas appeared in administration, 
legislation, philosophy, and religion. This 
was a period of great creativity. To 
Chinese historians the era is known as 
that of the Chan Kuo (Contending States 
or Warring States 403-221 B.C.) The 
Chou rulers became increasingly feeble.? 
During the Warring States period, the 
Chou sovereign remained on the throne, 
but his authority was disregarded and his 
prerogative as the Son of Heaven was con- 
fined to religious matters. In consequence, 
even his nominal kingship was challenged 
by the feudal lords of the states. In time, 
these rulers assumed one after another 
the presumptuous title of King, thus 
making themselves equals of the Chou 
sovereign not only in fact but also in 
name What a severe blow it would have 
been to Confucius (Master K'ung), the 
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feudal torch-bearer, had he lived on to 
these unruly times? 

“Under these circumstances it was not 
surprising that literature and philosophy 
should develop . .. . With the contentions 
of the various states for supremacy, a 
new age for thought began. The central 


authority, was no more, and with the 


development of many’ states, each practi- 


cally independent, freedom of thought. 


became possible. A group of sophists 
arose, learned in the art of persuasion, 
which they used to insinuate themselves 
into high position, without any scruples 
as to whom they served. The philoso- 
phers of the day went from court as did 
Confucius, 
willing to employ them There 
was the more than Cyrenaic individualistic 
selfishness in which Yang-tse subordinated 
the whole world to his own enjoyment. 
And there was the repudiation of the past 
and its heritage by Moh Ti and the endea- 
vor to formulate everything anew on 
the basis of utility and universal love."^ - 

Among these currents of thought, 
Confucianism represented a conservative 
tendency. Confucius spoke of himself 
as "a transmitter and not a maker, 
believing in and loving the ancients.” 
When the world declined and the way 
fell into obscurity, heresies and violence 
naturally arose. During Confucius’ life- 
time, there were instances of regicide and 
parricide, 
that he composed the Spring and Autumn 
Annals. ! Strictly speaking, this is the 
king’s prerogative. That is why Confucius 
said: "Those who understand me will 
do so through the Spring and Autumn 
. Annals; those who condemn me will 
also dojso because of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals." 

Down to the time of Mencius, the 
situation continued to deteriorate from 








“heresies and violences." 


until they found a master - 
lious."5 Hence, 


Confucius was so apprehensive: 


the orthodox  Confucian view-point. 
Mencius characterized his time as one of 
He named 
the so-called Hundred Schools of philoso- 
phy as "strange doctrines" and ‘‘hetero- 
geneous.” He claimed: “They take 
advantage of the present generation; they 
gloss over unorthodox teachings; they 
beautify evil ideas, so that they make 
the country wicked and confused; they: 
are hypocritical and deceitful, paltry and 
insignificant; they cause the country to 
be chaotic, not knowing that there is 
anyone that preserves the distinction 
between right and wrong, good and bad 
government; they give rein to their 
passions; they are satisfied to be superci- 
“if the way of Yang 
and Moh does not subside and the way of 
Confucius is not proclaimed, the people 
will be deceived by heresies and the path 
of morality will be blocked. When the 
path of morality is blocked, then we show 
animals the way to devour men, ahd 
sooner or later it will come to men 
devouring men." Therefore, Mencius 
declared, “I am apprehensive. I wish to 
safeguard the way of the former sages 
against the onslaughts of Yang and Moh 
and to banish excessive views. Then advo- 
cates of heresies will not be able to rise. 
For what.arises in the mind will interfere 
with policy, and what shows itself in 
policy will interfere with practice. Were . 
there once more a sage, he would surely 
agree with what I have said." 
To the Chinese mind, hitherto long 

confined to tradition, this age of great 
mental activity seemed to burst forth and 
riot in its new freedom. With his inhibi- 
tions gone, Man was free to look at 
life anew from any angle he chose and. 
to draw whatever conclusion he liked. 

With renewed zeal and curiosity he began ... 
to explore all the highways and byways iv 
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of thought.” 
This is the famous epoch in Chinese 
history commonly known as “The 


Hundred Schools Contending Epoch” 
which left so- many imprints on the 
Chinese mind. Among them, Confucian- 
ism is the most important. 


II. PRE-CH’IN CONFUCIANISTS 


(1) CONFUCIUS 


a. His Position in Confucianist 
School 


The traditional dates of the sage 
Confucius (551-479 B.C.), founder of the 
Confucianist School, may be in error 
by several years. 
to our discussion. What we must stress 
is his devotion to the role of the guardian- 
ship of the old tradition and his codifica- 
tion of the established ethics of ancient 
Chinese. He is praised, for. he “handed 
down the doctrines of Yao and Shun 
as if they had been his own ancestors, 
and elegantly stated the regulations 
of Wen and Wu, taking them as his model. 
Above, he harmonized with heaven, and 
below, he conformed to the water and 
land."* Hence, he “was the sage whose 
actions were timely,” and he “was the one 
who gathered fiet al that was 
good."? 

His personality was Tm des- 
cribed by his disciples as ‘‘dignified; 
courteous, conscientious, high-minded, 
studious; modest but self-confident; a 
lover of antiquity, of books, of cere- 
monial, and of music; thoughtful, affable, 
but frank in rebuking what he deemed 
wrong in men in high and low position; 
calm, serenely trustful in an overruling 
providence—all these are terms which 
immediately come to mind as descriptive 
of the men pictured in the discourses 


This is not important 


transmitted by his faithful disciples.” !° 
b. His Character, Temperament 


It would seem to us that Confucius 
was somewhat stubborn and that he 
behaved at times like a village school 
teacher. For example, “Master K'ung 
said of the head of the Chi family who 
had eight teams of dancers performing in 
his courtyard, ‘if this man can be endured, 
who cannot be endured?' "! We may 
well imagine that “Confucius’ beard 
must have shivered bitterly owing to his 
being extremely angry."? Confucius’ 
temperament could be quixotic and 
sarcastic. Once, “Fan Ch’ih asked the 
Master to teach him about farming. The 
Master said, ‘you had much better consult 
some old farmer.’ He asked to be taught 
about gardening. The Master said, ‘you 
had much better go to some old vegetable- 
gardener.’ When Fan Ch’ih had gone out, 
the master said, “Fan is no gentlemen! 

- What need has he to practice 
farming?’ "? Such attitudes towards his 
students cannot be considered usual 
pedagogy. If Confucius lived today and 
still insisted on this kind of teaching 
method, he would surely run afoul of 
his modern-day students. 


c. His Art of Life 


As a result of his learning of 


‘ancient rites and ceremonies, Confucius 


emphasized proper ways of eating and 
living; it was his belief that one could 
attain the attributes of a gentleman 
through proper conduct and good health 
through conformance to the ancient 
teachings. Hence, he said, the gentleman 
must not eat anything discolored or that 
smells bad. He must not eat what is over- 
looked nor what is undercooked, nor 
anything that is out of season... .. While 
it is being eaten, there must be no conser- 
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vation, nor any word spoken while 
lying down after the repast."!^ 

Again he said, "in bed, he must 
not lie like a corpse,” and “his bedclothes 
must be half as long again as a man's 
height." 5 It would seem that Confucius 
was absolutely opposed to sleeping with- 
out pajamas, naked like a corpse. 

Confucius well knew how to enjoy 
a simple life. As he said: “With coarse 
rice to eat, with water to drink, and my 
bended arm for a pillow—I have still 
joy in the midst. of these things."!$ With 
coarse food and plain water, he still felt 
pleasure—only an enlightened sage like 
him.had such a high art of life. 


d. Futile Efforts to Implement His 
High Ideals 


Accompanied by his students, 
Confucius travelled a great deal, forever 
seeking a; prince who would give him a 
position of authority so that he. could 
carry out! his teachings. In this he was 
bound to be disappointed because every 
prince he approached regarded his 
teachings as impractical at best. Eventual- 
ly, at an advanced age, he returned 
home. It was then that he gave up. hope 
of a political career and concentrated on 
teaching. He wrote the Spring and 
Autumn Annals, besides commenting and 
editing many other works. Outwardly, 
it seems that he was a complete failure. 
Yet he exercised an enormous influence 
over a large section of mankind for more 
than two thousand years.” 

Yen Hui (his disciple) said with a 
deep sigh, '"Fhe Master's Way is too great! 
The more I strain my gaze up towards it, 
the higher it soars. The deeper I bore 
down into it, the harder it becomes. I 
see it in front; but suddenly it is behind 

; Yet though I long to pursue it, 
ean find ino way of getting to it at all. 18 


Again Yen Hui praised his master, 
“The Master’s way is too great for the 
world to accept.... What does it matter 
if they cannot accept it??? 

Mencius’ eulogy for Confucius was 
this: “Ever since man came into this 
world, there has never been one greater 
than Confucius.”?° 


e. His Political Philosophy 
1. Human Nature 


In order to understand Confu- 
cius' political philosophy, first of all we 
should understand his theory on human 
nature. Confucius thought that human 
nature itself is moldable; good or evil 
nature can be acquired by study and 
experience after birth. That is why the 
Master said: “By nature, near together; 
by practice, far apart’?! Therefore, 
Confucius proposed equal opportunity in 
education. He said: ‘There is a differ- 
ence in instruction but none in kind."?? 
Again he said: “Of the adage, only a good 
Man knows how to like people, know how 
to dislike them, ... He whose heart is in 
the smallest degree set upon Goodness - 
will dislike no one.’’?? 

Based on this theory, Confu- 
cius taught that it is the responsibility of 
the sage-king to educate his people to 
become good; thus mutual confidence is 
promoted and great social harmony is 
attained. However, what is the means 
by which it can be attained? This can be 
accomplished by adherence to the 
concept of “Jen” (benevolence, kind- 
heartedness or goodness). 


2. Jen (£.) 


"Jen is the highest virtue 
integrating all other virtues and a term 
denoting the perfect personality.'?^ -The 
function of Jen is two-folds: subjective 


1 
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and objective. The objective Jen signifies 
Chung and Shu (loyalty and considera- 
tion) and the subjective Jen subdual of 
one’s self and return to propriety. Jen 
should be performed by the individuals 
and then extended to the whole empire. 
Hence, -when Yen Hui asked about 
Goodness (Jen) the Master said, ‘He who 
can himself submit to ritual, everyone 
under Heaven would respond to his 
goodness (Jen). For goodness (Jen) is 
something that must have its source in 
the ruler himself; it cannot be got from 
others,’ "25 


3. The People to Be Ruled 


While Confucius did stress the 
importance of the people, his concept 


of "people" was somewhat different from. 


that of Mencius and Hsün-tze. As he once 
said: “The common people can be made 
to follow it, they cannot be made to 
understand it."?6 Again said he: “When 
the Way prevails under Heaven, com- 
moners do not discuss public affairs.'?? 
From the above two quota- 
tions, we find that Confucius looked upon 
the common people as children. He 
probably thought that politics and govern- 
ment are the rulers’ monopoly. As long as 
the rulers do their jobs wisely and proper- 
ly, the common people have neither the 
right nor necessity to intervene, Thisisa 
sübstantial difference from Mencius. 


4. Rule by Man 


Confucius' political philosophy 
originated from Ancient Chinese tradition, 
"rule by man" (A). “Chi K’ang-tzu 
asked Master K'ung about the art of 
ruling. Master K'ung said, Ruling(cheng) 
is straightening (cheng). If you lead along 
a straight way, who will dare go by a 
crooked one?’ "28 

That means if the ruler himself 


is upright, all will go well even though he 
does not give orders, But if he himself 
is not upright, even though he gives 
orders, they will not be obeyed. This is 
very similar to the Western idea of 
philosopher-king advocated by Greek 
philosophers Socrates and Plato. 


5. Principle of “Correct Lan- 
guage” ( EZER ) 


Confucius said: “If language 
is incorrect, then what is said does not 
concord with what was meant, what is 
to be done cannot be effected. If what 
is to be done cannot be effected, then 
rites and music will not flourish. If rites 
and music do not flourish, then mutila- 
tions and lesser punishment will go astray. 
And if mutilations and lesser punishments 
go astray then the.people have nowhere 
to put hand or foot.'?? 

The idea of "Correct Langu- 
age, emphasized by Hsiin-tze, helped 
pave the way for the Legalist domination 
(Fa Chia), in the wake of Ch’in’s unifica- 
tion. 


(2) MENCIUS 


a. His Position in Confucianist School 


The traditional dates of Mencius, 
371-289 B.C., like those of Confucius, 
have been questioned. We are sure that 
Mencius lived in the era called. “Warring 


. States" during which a hundred schools 


of philosophy contended for the main 
current of thinking. Of all the “hundred 
schools" of philosophy, Mencius stood 
out as the greatest. With his winning 
eloquence, moral courage, and deep 
conviction, he championed tbe ethical 
and political doctrines of Master K'ung, 
at the same time energetically attacking 
the heterodox teachings of the other 
schools.?? 


With few exceptions such as 
Wang Chung’s Tsu Meng. (sz) and 





Ssu Ma Kuang’s Yi Meng (5E: ), most - 
Confucian scholars of the T'ang and. 


Sung dynasties recognized Mencius' posi- 
tion as orthodoxy, and his importance 
as next only to Confucius himself. 

Inj many ways, Mencius’ life Was 
comparable to that of Confucius. Like 
his predecessor, Mencius spent the best 
years of his life in search of a sage ruler 
who would put his teachings into practice; 
also like his predecessor, he failed to meet 
such a prince and had to be satisfied with 
teaching and compilation in his last 
years?! ^ — 

In Mencius, Confucianism found 
an able and brilliant supporter, who 
carried on the doctrine and put up a 
powerful defence against all attacks. 

In upholding the teachings of the 
Confucian tradition, Mencius was vigorous 
in combating what he considered heretical 
views. In particular, he was untiring in 
his ‘attacks on the Schools of Yang Chu 
‘and Moh |Ti. In the case of Moh Ti, it 
is the doctrine of love without discrimina- 





“5 





tion (RÆ), while in the case of Yang - 


Chu, it is that of egoism ( RR ). Ac- 
cording to Mencius, love without discri- 
miniation: is a violation of the basic 
teaching of the Confucian School as a 
denial of one’s parents. Yang’s proposal 
that even if he could benefit the empire 
by pulling one hair, ,he would: not do it 
amounts to a denial of his prince: 

Mencius' "magnanimous spirit” 
(EAZA )? and unbounded enthusiam 
for the teachings of his master have long 
been praised by commentators, so that 
he is widely recognized as the legitimate 
heir of Confucius' "great moral principles 
implied in the parabolic words of the 
Spring and Autumn" ( #KAE KE ).? 





disciple of the sages.'?* 
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b. His Character, Temperament 

. Mencius was not an unduly 
humble man. Once he said: “I am 
among the first of Heaven's people to 
awaken, I shall awaken this people by 
means of this way. If I do not awaken 
them, who will do so?'?^ Talking about 
Shün, one of Chinese traditional sage- 
kings, he said this: “He is a man and I 
am a man. Why should I be in awe of 
him?'?* He had a strong sense of respon- 
sibility toward his country. He said: 
“It must be that Heaven does not as yet 
wish to bring peace to the Empire. If it 
did, who is there in the present time 
other than myself?'?6 . 

Mencius was a man of eloquence 
and fond. of disputation. During his 
travels among the principalities, some 
rulers were stumped by his often one- 
sided argument.. For instance, when he 
insisted King Hsuan of Chi, his theories 
so little impressed the King that "the 
King turned to his attendants and changed 
the subjects."?? 

Mencius had an explanation of his 
fondness for disputation. When his 
‘student Kung-tu Tze asked him: 
“Outsiders all say that you, master, 
are fond of disputation. May I ask why?” 
Mencius answered: “I am not fond of 
disputation. I have no alternative .... I, 
too, wish to follow in the footsteps of 
the three sages rectifying the hearts 


of men, laying heresies to rest, opposing. 


extreme action, and banishing excessive 
views. I am not fond of disputation. I 
have no alternative. Whoever can, with 
words, combat Yang and Moh is a true 
This is because 
"if the doctrines of Yang and Moh are 
not checked, and the doctrine of Confu- 


cius is not pronounced,” asserted Men- + ^7 s 
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cius, “perverse teachings will delude the 
people and block the road to human- 
. heartedness and righteousness.” 


c. His Political Philosophy 
1. People as Principle of State 


The most outstanding feature 
of Mencius’ political philosophy is his 
doctrine that people are the principle of 
the state ( ERA ). As he said: “The 
people are of supreme importance; the 
altars to the gods of earth and grain come 
next; last comes the rulers " ( EE , itt 
XZ , BEES)? At a time when the 
sovereign’s absolute power was taken as 
granted, Mencius doctrine was naturally 
deemed as revolutionary. No wonder 
that Dr. Hu Shih considered him an early 
advocate of civil rights.*° However, his 
doctrine of people as principle should not 
be confused with the modern ideal of 
democracy. As he said: ‘When your 
close attendants all say of a man that 
he deserves death, do not listen to them; 
when the counselors all say that he 
deserves death, do not listen to them; 
when everyone says so, then have the 
case investigated. If the man turns out 
to deserve death, then and only then 
should he be put to death.”*! Obviously, 
Mencius meant that the rulers should have 
considerable regards to the public 
opinion, but the final decision should be 
made by the ruler alone; public opinion 
only need be consulted. 


2. Sense of Class 


Mencius believed that classes 
are dn unavoidable evil in human society, 
though his criterion of classifying people 
was not based on wealth and fortune but 
on intelligence and virtue. So he said: 
*"There are those who use their minds and 
there are those who use their muscles. 


The former rule; the latter are ruled. 
Those who rule are supported by those 
who are ruled."? And he also said: 
"Only a gentleman can have a constant 
heart in spite of lack of constant means 
of support. The people, on the other 
hand, will not have constant hearts, if 
they are without means.’’*? 

His class-consciousness was 
actually an echo of Confucius' doctrine 
that rituals (Li— 5$) are not applied 
down to commoners and penalties 
(Hsing— Jf] ) are not applied up to minis- 
ters ( MATRA , RS EX D). 


3. Human Nature Is Basically 
Good 


Mencius believed that human 
nature is born good. This is different 
from Confucius’ theory of moldability 
and is head-on conflict with Hsün-tze, 
who proposes that human nature is born 
evil. According to Mencius: “No man 
is devoid of a heart sensitive to the 
suffering of others” ( WEZ D, ABHA 
Z.Y* Hence, "With such a sensitive 
heart. behind in compassionate govern- 
ment, it was as easy to rule the Empire 
as rolling it on your palm."^5 

The basis of the berievolent 
government rests on this sensitive heart. 
“For every man there are things he cannot 
bear. To extend this to what he can bear 
is benevolence.” However, in order to 
prevent people from falling victim to too 
much compassion ( -ù ), Mencius speci- 
ally stressed the function of rightness 
(Yi 8& ) as a constituent function of Jen 
(benevolence). “For every man there 
are things he is not willing to do. To 
extend this to what he is willing to do 
is rightness.” Mencius: metaphorically 
explained the difference between Jen 
and Yi by saying: ‘Benevolence is the 
heart of man and-rightness his road.’’** 
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No doubt, Mencius’ doctrine of Jen and 
Yi derived’ mainly from Confucius’ 
concept of benevolence, but he extended 
it further. 


d. His Practical Proposals for. 
Government 


` Mencius said, ‘When the peo- 
ple have more grain, more fish and turtles 
than they can eat, and more timber than 
they can use, then in the support of their 
parents when alive and in the mourning 
of. them dead, they will be able to have 
no regrets over anything left undone. 
This is the first step along the Kingly 
way." In other words, if the rulers 
really mean to establish good government, 
they must provide enough food, clothing 
and daily necessities for their people 
as the first step. 

Mencius advocated the ching- 
tien (well-field) system which, according 
to him, had been implemented in the 
ancient time. ‘Benevolent government 
must begin with land demarcation... I 
suggest that in the country the tax should 
be one in nine, using the method of chu 
( Eb ), but in the capital it should be one 
in.ten, to be levied in kind. From mini- 
sters downwards, every official should 
have fifty mu of land for sacrificial 
purposes. In ordinary households, every 
extra man is to be given another twenty- 
five mu... A ching ( Jt ) is a piece of 
land measuring one square li, and each 
ching consists of 900 mu. Of these, the 
central part of 100 mu belongs to the 
state, while the other eight plots of 100 
mu each|are.held by eight families who 
share the duty of caring for the plot 
owned by the state." 5? 

Mencius proposed a laissez- 
faire policy in commerce and trade. "In 
the market-place, if goods are exempted 


when premises are taxed, and premises 


your market-place. 


exempted when the ground is taxed, then 
the traders throughout the Empire will 
be only too pleased to store their goods in 
»51 

"Exercise due care over the 
education provided by the village schools, 
and discipline the people by -teaching 
them the duties proper to sons and 
younger brothers, and those heads that 
have turned grey will not be carrying 
loads on the roads." 5? l 

Here one thing is worth 
noting: the “village schools” are. ob- 
viously established for the farmers’ 
children living in the village and not for 
the children of nobles living in towns. 
This clearly shows us that Mencius 
advocated education for the common 
people. 


(3) HSUN-TZE 
a. HisPosition in Confucianist School 


' Hsiin-tze was probably about 
forty years younger than Mencius, He 
lived at a time when the hundred schools 
of philosophy flourished and, like 
Mencius, had to uphold his own doctrine 
by attacking that of others. Some critics 
say that Hsiin-tze was not as. great as 
Confucius. This is not so. He was 
harassed by disordered times, and con- 
strained by severe circumstances, when 
there were few worthy rulers and the 
Ch’in state was beginning its ruthless 
conquest of its neighbors. Hsün-tze, a 
sage, often had to feign madness for his 
own protection and so "appeared to the 
country to be stupid." 5? 

His special stress on the function 
of Li (1$ ) made him very close to the 
concept of Legalism (Fa Chia— 7&2). 
While Mencius leant towards minimizing 
the rulers' authority, Hsün-tze wanted to 
extend their authority. Hsün-tze might 
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seem an advocate for the ruling party 
and Mencius the opposition. Owing to 
his critical comments on Mencius in his 
“Against Twelve Philosophers,” T’ang and 
Sung Confucianists criticized him as 
“perfect in general with a small flaw” 
(Kh). Actually he was a radical 
theorist and more outstanding than 
Mencius in some respects. 


b. A Radical in Character 


Hsiiri-tze is widely considered an 
extremist. His theory of an evil human 
` nature he advocated without reservation. 

He bluntly proposed: ''The Nature of 
man is evil; his goodness is only acquired 
by training” ( A EEEEE , 3E (8 t)“ 
In his famous "Against Twelve Philoso- 
phers,” he strongly attacked what he 
considered heresies, not exempting 
Mencius. He was firmly opposed to the 
traditional idea that Heaven has concious- 
ness and will. Hsün-tze was a diligent 
scholar. He scrutinized the philosophic 
doctrines of his time, and his knowledge 
and learning deserve our respect. Dr. 
Hu'Shih said of him: “Due to his exten- 
sive learning, Hsün-tze's doctrine opened 
a new phase for Confucianism and found- 
' ed a very radical school, "55 


c. His Political Philosophy 


1. Heaven as a Purposeless Force 
Hsün-tze said: ‘‘The Way 

(38 ) is not primarily the way of Heaven; 
it is not the way of Earth; it is the way 
man acts, the way the superior man 
acts.”°® This is to say that Nature has 
nothing to do with human affairs; man 
has to rely on himself. Hsün-tze believes 
"Heaven has a constant regularity of 
action. Yao was not necessary to support 
its order, nor could Ch'ieh destroy its 
order. Respond to it in governing a 


country and success will result; follow it 
in misgovernment, and calamity will 
result. 5" It is man himself, and not 
Heaven, who is responsible for his own 
life and the prosperity and calamity that 
come to him. “If the right way of life is 
cultivated," he maintained, “then Heaven 
cannot send  misfortune; flood and 
draught cannot cause famina; extreme 
cold and heat cannot cause suffering; 
supernatural powers cannot cause 
calamity.” On the other hand, if man 
should neglect his duty and act contrary 
to the way of life, even Heaven would 
be powerless to help him, and he would 
have only himself to blame.5* 


2. Human Nature ls Basically 
Evil 

Both Confucius and Mencius 

taught that ritual (Li) and  rightness 
(Yi) are spontaneous manifestation of 
human nature which are not artificially 
made by man. But Hsün-tze said: “Al 
rules of Li and Yi comes from the 
acquired training of the sage, not from 
man's original nature." — Hsün-tze 
thought that Mencius’ proposal: “men’s 
original nature is good" was wrong. "This 
is not understanding the nature of man, 
nor the part played by acquired elements. 
Whatever belongs to original nature is 
the gift of nature. It cannot be learnt." 99 
However, it is often assumed that Men- 
cius' theory of the goodness of human 
nature and Hsün-tze's theory of the evil 
of human nature are naturally contradic- 
tory. It is important to remember that 
Mencius and Hsün-tze shared a common 
belief that all men are capable o 
becoming sages. 


3. Revolutionary Tendency 


On the question of regicide 
Hsün-tze's position-is completely identical 
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with that of Mencius. He said: ‘The 
sophists common today sdy: Ch’ieh and 
Chou (# #1 ) were the legal rulers of the 
empire; T’ang and Wu (i ) rebelled 
and took it by force. This is not so. 
If by being Emperor is meant that Ch’ieh 
and Chou possessed the registers and 
census records of the empire at that time, 
then yes. If it means that they themselves 
possessed the Empire, then No! If it 
means that the Empire could be said to 
be in the hands of Ch’ieh and Chou, then 
No! .... If the Imperial clan of the 
Empire had not a.man of ability, it was 
unfit for its position. ..."*! 

Therefore, if any one “put 
to death the prince of a tyrannous state, 
it would be the same as killing an ordinary 
individual.’’® “Hence the face that 
Ch’ieh and Chou did not possess the 
empire and that T’ang and Wu did not 
murder their prince is clear from this 


argument? 6? 


4.: Stress on Monarch’s Authority 


Rule by man is a common 
tradition of Confucianists, and Hsün-tze 
is no exception. “The ruler should be 
the teacher of the ruled, and the ruled 
should keep in tune with the ruler like an 
echo responds to a sound or like a shadow 
resembles its object."5^ 

Hsün-tze gives special em- 
phasis to the ruler's authority. ‘He 
who is able to utilize his inferiors is said 
to have the virtues of a prince. A prince 
is one who is good at social organiza- 
tion."55 It was for this that Hsün-tze 
was known among his fellow philosophers 
as an authoritarian, which he certainly 
was. His conservatism, his insistence on 
established authority, and his belief in 
moral order made him the premier 
authoritarian of the Confucianist School. 


5. Rule by Li 


Rule by Li (#74 ) as pro- 
posed by Hsün-tze is almost identical with 
the Legalists’ Rule by Law. There is a 
direct line of development from Hsün- 
tze down to the Legalists Han Fei ( &&3E ) 
and Li Ssu ( fr ). According to Hsün- 
tze, "man by birth has desire. When 
desire is not satisfied, then he cannot be 
without a seeking for satisfaction. When 
this seeking for satisfaction is without 
measure or limits, then there cannot but 
be contention. When there is contention, 
there will be disorder. ... The former 
kings hated this confusion hence they 
established the rules of proper conduct 
(Li) and justice (Yi) in order to set limits 
to this confusion. "66 


6. Rule by Kingly Way 


In carrying out the rule by 
kingly way ( £ Æ ), Hsün-tze emphasized 
a more specific and practical approach 
than the broad ideals of Jen or Yi 
advocated by Confucius and Mencius. 
He did not care much of the old tradi- 
tion that “‘T’ang began with only seventy 
li square, and King Wen with a hundred.” 
He believed that the ruler “should 
culitivate benevolence (Jen) and justice 
(Yi); should sincerely elevate his country 
to prosperity; should rectify the laws; 
should choose the worthy and good for 
officials; should nourish the people; 
while one does that, his fame will become 
the greatest in the country. His authority 
will make him important; his army will 
make him powerful; his fame will make 
him great. Then Yao and Shun, who 
unified the country, could not be one 
iota greater than he should be. 


` Punishments and government will be fair; 


the people will be harmonious; the 
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customs of the state will be regulated; 
and as a result the army will be powerful, 
_ cities will be impregnable, and enemy 
states will accordingly submit of their 
own volition."$" In this way, “To bring 
morals ‘to perfection, to be an example 
of extreme greatness, and of utmost 
refinement, to unify the empire, to 
stimulate even the lowest, so that no one 
in the empire will fail to obey and ack- 
` nowledge him—such should be the duties 
of the Emperor." 


(4) OTHER CONFUCIANISTS 


Later tradition credits Confucius with 
seventy-two disciples, but the compilers 
are hard put to bring the number up to 
anything like so imposing a total. In the 
Analects some twenty people figure 
who might possibly be regarded as dis- 
ciples, in so far as they are represented 
as. addressing questions to Confucius. 
But far fewer appear as definite “frequen- 
ters of his gate.” The most important of 
them is Master Tseng, who is credited in 
the Analects with twelve sayings of his 
own. The Master Tseng of Book VIII 
was, however, a very different person from 
the Master Tseng of Book I, the latter 
resembling far more closely the Tseng of 
later tradition, and of the Tseng Tzu 
fragments. The most distinctive persona- 
lities of the disciples were Yen Hui and 
Tzu-lu, one an introvert, the other a true 
extravert. Both of them died. before 
Confucius, and so did not influence the 
subsequent development of thé school. 
Tzulu played a considerable part in 
contemporary history and is mentioned 
in the chronicles from 498 down to the 
time of his death in 480. Two other 
disciples well known to history were Jan 
Ch'iu, a lieutenant of the usurping Chi 
family from 484 till 472, and Tzu-kung 
who figured largely in inter-state diploma- 


cy from 495 till 468.9? 

The name of Yu-tze (ET), ene 
figured so prominently in Book I, only 
to disappear almost completely in the 
remaining Books, happened to occur in 
the Tso Chuan Chronicle under the year 
487. He was evidently not a person of 
high social status, for he served as a 


foot-soldier. 
It is clear that after the Master’s 


death, Tzu-hsia, like Master Tseng, 
founded a school of his own, for his 
disciples are spoken of in Book XIX. To 
him, too, are attributed about a dozen 
sayings. Two other disciples, Tzu-chang 
and Tzu-yu, are also obviously regarded 
by the compilers of the Analects as'being . 
of special importance, for they are also 
credited with sayings of their own. 
Among Confucjus’ many disciples, 
some died young (Yen Hui and Tzu-lu); 
some went into politics with resulting 
bad luck (like Kung-yeh Ch’ang who was 
thrown into jail); some were scolded by 
Confucius as “mean men” (/hA) or 
“rotten wood” ( #77 ); and some brilliant 
Confucianist scholars like Han Fei and Li 
Ssu converted to Legalists. Prof. Yang 
Yu-chueng comments: “All the disciples’ 
contributions were covered over by the 
splendor of Confucius’ doctrine.” In 
evaluating the Master’s followers, Dr. 
Hu Shih has written: “It is to our greatest 
regret that, being such an excellent 
scholar full of energy, rich in historical 
ideal and gifted with literary and artistic 
talent—Confucius compiled the Book of 
Odes and Book of History, revised the 
Record of Rites and Book of Music; 
how magnificent his achievement was! 
—despite our expectation, among so many 


disciples taught by the Master himself, 


there was even not a single one who 
could be said to have contributed signifi- 
cantly to Confucius' philosophy. At best, 


i 
i 


l 
a few did some supplementary work on 
one subject or another such as filial 
piety or rituals. How distrėssing this is! 
There was no outstanding figure after 
Confucius’ death until Mencius and 
Hsün-tze appeared two or three hundred 
years later. ””! 

In the following context, we are 
going to take Confucius, Mencius and 
Hsün-tze as three typical representatives 
and proceed to make an analysis on their 
inter-relations as well as their differences. 
With regard to the other Confucianists, 
due to insufficient literatures, we are 
obliged to lay them aside. 


III. TRADITIONAL IDEOLOGY OF 
PRE-CH'IN CONFUCIANISM 


a. View of State 


According to Dr. Yikuru Kinzo, 
“The Confucianist view of state is neither 
pure theocracy, nor pure democracy, 
nor pure monarchy. Actually it is a 
trinity of theocracy, democracy and 
monarchy. Neither Heaven (God), nor 
the ruler, nor the people can monopolize 
the sovereignty of the state. The will 
of Heaven is to be carried out by the 
ruler, though the ruler is not entitled to 
command as he prefers. He has to be 
under the people’s supervision, and here 
the so-called ‘people’ is actually the 
embodiment of the will of Heaven. ... 
Therefore, the will of Heaven is to be 
obeyed; likewise, the will of people 
must be respected, too. Thus, the ruler 
has to be responsible to both the Heaven 
and the people." Dr. Yikuru asserts that 
this is .the Confucianist ideology ` of 
"Separation of Three Powers" similar in 
some sense to Montesquieu's theory." 

However, according to Confucius' 
disciple, Tzu-kung, “Our Master's views 
concerning culture and the outward 
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insignia of goodness we are permitted 
to hear; but about Man's nature and the 
ways of Heaven he will not tell us 
anything at all"? ^ Confucius "never 
talked of prodigies, feats of strength, 
disorders of spirits ( FR RER 7) Life ). 7^ 
Regarding his attitude towards Heaven, 
he said:. “There is no greatness like the 
greatness of Heaven, yet Yao could 
copy it."5 “I knew the decrees of 
Heaven.""6 And, “The super man stands 
in awe of. the ordinances of Heaven."?? 
But, as a whole, Confucius paid much 
more attention on the actuals of human 
life. The theocratical idea as described 
by Dr. Yikuru seems to have not been 
very strong in Confucius’ mind. However, 
Mencius did intermix Heaven and human 
affairs in what later became the widely 
accepted doctrine of “intercommunion 
bétween Heaven and man” ( KA Bi ) 
in the Ch'in and Han dynasties. Based 
on this doctrine, Mencius advocates his 
belief of "People as the principal of 
state" which more or less agrees with Dr. 
Yikuru. The theory of "intercommunion 
between Heaven and man" dominated 
the Chinese mind for nearly two thousand 
years, and stood as one of the most 
typical Confucianist tradition. 


b. Interrelation of Politics and Ethics 


Confucianists all looked upon 
politics as a branch of morals. More 
precisely, the relationship between the 
ruler and the subject was considered a 
special case of the moral relationship 
which binds individuals. Therefore, 
Confucianists propose that rulers should 
govern their countries by virtue and not 
by force; because "when people submit 
to force they do so.not willingly but 
because they are not strong enough. 
When people submit to transforming 
influence of morality they do so sincerely, 
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with admiration in their hearts."?* 
According to Confucian ideology, 
"the Empire has its basis in the state, the 
state in the family, and the family in 
one’s own self; “therefore, to rule a 
country one must begin with the perfec- 
tion of one’s own personality. Moreover, 
Confucianists stress the importance of 
"justice" and the "righteous cause" 
As Confucius said, “If you raise up the 
straight and set them on top of the 
crooked, the commoners will support 
you. But if you raise the crooked and 
set them on top of the straight, the 
commoners will not support you.'"?? 


'c. Rule by Sage-King 


"Ruling is straightening. If you 
lead along a straight way, who will dare 
go by a crooked one? ( KAEH , FRI 
IE , SACS IE. )"9* This sums up Confu- 
cius' opinion on rule by man. Mencius 
taught that without a sage-king law alone 
cannot rule the country. Hsün-tze also 
said: “The lord is the singing-leader of 
the people; the leader is the model of the 
subject. ... For the ruler is the founda- 
tion of the subjects. . "3! One para- 
' graph is quoted here from the Doctrine 
of the Mean ( 118i ) which also illustrate 
the traditional Confucianist ideology of 
“Rule by man’: 


“det there be the man and the govern- 
ment will flourish; but without the man, 
the government decays and ceases.” 


(ARE , ATES ) 


d. Emulation of Antiquity ( 3: 1 ) 
Confucius’ “We follow upon Chou 
(BH Jl)”, Mencius’ “Exemplifying the 
way of the Former Kings (#£4¢£ )” 
and Hsun-tze’s “We follow the later Kings 
(ERE )" are different in content but 
all the same in their emphasis on the 


antiquity. However, to emulate anti- 
quity is not exactly to return to antiquity. 
Prof. Tetsuto Uno says: “To say Confu- 
cius is the one who advocates ‘Return to 
antiquity' . is entirely incorrect."&? 
It is Lao-tze and Chuang-tze who advocate 
a "return to antiquity," as they assume 
that ancient times were nearer to Nature. 
Confucianists’ antiquity is meant to 
imitate the ancient institutions and 
systems while still reserving ample space 
for their own creativity and innovation. 


e. People as Principal of State 


(RAHA) 


As mentioned before, Mencius is 
the most earnest advocate of the theory 
that “People are the principal of the 
state." Actually this was a common 
proposal of the Confucianist school. 
Even Hsün-tze, who strongly advocates 
the ruler’s authority, said: 


“When the people are restless under the . 
government, then a prince is not secure 7 

. in his position. . . . It is said: The prince 
is the boat; the common people are the 
water. The water can support the boat, 
or the water can capsize the boat— 
this expresses what I mean.” 3 


Clearly he egian the importance of 
people! 


f. Cosmopolitanism ( KJE ) 


The ultimate ideal of Confucian- 
ism is to realize a Great Harmony in the 
world, i.e. the cosmopolitanism. This 
ideal will be achieved through morality 
rather than force, and must begin with 
the cultivation of the individual. The 
steps are as follows: 


Investigating things, completing know- 
ledge, cultivating. sincere thoughts, 
rectifying hearts, cultivating one’s 
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personality, regulating one's family, 
rightly governing state and dominating 
whole empire ( KY, RH, RE, 
iE EA VEA, me, EX 
ga 


The Confucianist Utopia is well 
described in Ta T’ung P’ien chapter of Li 
Yun, Book of Li 
which deserves our special attention. 


| 
g. Other Characteristics. 


The overemphasis on human re- 
lations in China’s intellectual heritage 
killed off.the potential growth of a pure, 
impersonal science.55 This overwhelming 
concern about man clearly marked. the 
difference between Chinese philosophers 
and philosophers of other countries. The 
Greek and Indian philosophers of ancient 
times were also interested in man, but 
man's affairs formed only a part of their 
philosophical system. To the Chinese, 
man was ithe measure of all things, and 
without human values philosophers lost 
_their basic meanings and could not justify 
even their own existence. There was 
no such thing as speculation for the sake 
of speculation; all learning was related, 
directly or indirectly, to human affairs. 
And the Chinese were occupied 

with this world. ... Seeing the universe 
from man’s point of view tended to 
neglect the. universe as the universe was. 
“In other word, (Chinese) neglected to 
study our physical environment as an 
objective 'science. The European trend 
was reversed early in the modern period, 
and such, a reversal paved the way for 
the advancement of modern science 
and technology. The Chinese, on the 
other hand, did not change their sense of 
values until the twentieth century.'9é 
Prof. K.C Hsiao finds “It is a 
special character of ancient Chinese 
thinkers that they were overwhelmingly 


(CS BOIS Ae), 


Opposing views, 


concerned with actuality and not the 
metaphysical reasoning." 9? Generally 
speaking, Confucianists dealt extensively 
in politics, economics, and most impor- 
tantly, ethics. Their interest in metaphy- 
sics and religion was confined to applying 
them if possible to the more mundane, 
worldly «affairs.  Their's was a “man- 
centered" ideology to which all branches 
of knowledge must submit themselves. 


IV. DIFFERENTIATION OF CON- 
FUCIANIST IDEALS IN ITS 
PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT 


Confucianists could not remain 
stationary in a time of rapid development 
such as theirs. They had to reformulate 
the ancient doctrines; they had to sys- 
tematize and develop their teachings to 
meet new challenges, and they were 
forced to counterattack their op- 
ponents.5* 
© With the passage of time, new 
developments and new problems arose, 
and if Confucianism was to hold its own, 
it had to take cognizance of these new 


developments and furnish answers to | 


these new problems. 
The fourth century B.C. can be 
looked upon as a watershed in the history 
of Chinese thought in the ancient period. 
The question was discussed whether there 
was something behind the universe 
without which it would cease to function. 
We have seen that there were two 
“nothing causes it” and 
“something causes it.” Mencius definitely 
ranged himself on the side of the second, 
and this he identified with earlier belief 
in Heaven and so related it to the problem 
of the mandate or Decree of Heaven. 
Mencius’ great achievement is that 
he not only successfully defended the 
teachings of Confucius 


against the ^ 
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corrosive influence of new ideas but, in 
the process, added to Confucianism a 
depth that it had not possessed before. 


a. Differences of View Toward An- 
cient Institutions 


As mentioned before, the three 
great masters had the common view 
regarding antiquity. | However, what 
Confucius meant when he said “We 
follow upon Chou" was not only to 
imitate the institutions and systems of 
the Chou dynasty but also to “venerate 
the Chou Court and its authority." 
During Confucius' lifetime, the King of 
Chou was still the supreme monarch over 
the feudal states at least in name—though 
his real power had diminished almost to 
naught. The purpose of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals was to edify the 
usurpers and unruly feudal lords. 
Obviously what Confucius wished was to 
restore the feudal empire under the 
prerogatives of the Chou court. Mencius 
however, viewing.a restoration of Chou 
court as hopeless, hoped one of the 
feudal lords could adopt his ideals and 
principles in order to achieve good govern- 
ment. In his mind, the Chou had already 


lost its mandate of Heaven and, therefore, 


was no longer a viable possibility. So he 
advocated: “To follow the way of the 
Former Kings." The so called kings re- 
fers to Yao and Shün. Hsün-tze proposed 
“To follow thé later Kings" which refers 
to King Wen, King Wu and Duke Chou. 
Of this he said: “But there were many 
sage-kings; which one shall I follow? . . . 
If you wish to see the footprints of the. 
sage-kings, then look where they are most 
clear; that is to say, at the later kings. 
These later kings, were the princes of the 
whole country. To give up the later 
kings and follow those of the extremely 
ancient times is like giving up one's own 


prince and serving another's prince."9? 
However, when he says to follow the great 
kings of the reigning dynasty, ie. kings 


. Wen and Wu, and probably Duke Chou, 


he means those monarchs in contrast with 
Yao, Shün, Yu and others. who were so 
ancient that little was known about them; 
he does not mean to restore the power 
of Chou court. If every prince follows 
the way of the Later kings, he will 
become a sage-king like kings Wen and 
Wu. 


b. Differences of View Toward Peo- 
ple's Position in the State 


Confucianists all give considerable 
emphasis on the people as the principal 
of the state. Their opinions beyond that 
point differ considerably, however. Con- 
fucius said: “When the Way prevails 
under Heaven, commoners do not discuss 
public affairs," and: “The common 
people can be made to follow it, they 
cannot be made to understand it.'?! 
It is easy to see that Confucius had no 
idea of civil rights in his mind at all. 
Mencius is recognized as a radical propa- 
gandist of civil rights, as shown in our 
previous discussion. However, in Mencius’ 
mind, the people enjoy only a limited 
degree of “right to be consulted." Hsün- 
tze gave consideration to the people on 
the one hand, and he advocated the 
absolute authority of the rulers on the 
other. Mencius has been widely accepted 
as Ya Sheng (No. 2 sage) next only to 
Confucius in the Confucianist School, 
though Hsun-tze's doctrine has actually 
dominated Chinese politics for nearly 
two thousand years. During the Ming 
Dynasty, one emperor disliked Mencius' 
"People are important" theory so much 
that he deprived Mencius of his title of 
Ya Sheng and ordered Mencius’ tablet 
removed from Confucius Temples. Meta- 
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physically speaking, Mencius is generally 


looked upon. as opposition party while 


Hsün-tze as ruling party. 


c. Differences of View Toward the 
Function of Ethics in Politics 


Confucius constantly stressed the 
importance of Jen (benevolence, love, 
human |heartedness or '` goodness) in 
politics.! Mencius added Yi (justice, right- 
ness or righteousness) to supplement the 
Jen. To Mencius, both Jen and Yi were 
important for carrying out a good govern- 
ment. The difference between Mencius 
and Hsün-tze was mainly one of inter- 
pretation and emphasis. To state it 
briefly, while Mencius elaborated the 
idealistic portions of the Confucian 
doctrine by exalting the supreme virtues 
of human-heartedness and rightiousness, 
Hsiin-tze took as his chief tenet the 
more practical aspects of the Confucian 
teaching, such as rites and music.?? 

In addition to Jen and Yi, Hsün- 
tze gave his opinion that Li (rites, rituals, 
good conducts or good manners) and 
Yueh (music, including odes or poetry) 
are.also significant. Li, he says, is so 
important that it can be compelled by 
force if necessary. This theory paved 
the way for the Legalist rule of law. 
If we say that Confucius is the sage of 
feudal empire, then Mencius and Hsün-tze 
should be deemed forerunners of the 
Ch'in and Han political theories. As far 
as political institutions were concerned, 
Mencius and Hsün-tze's thinking was 
up-to-date while Confucius' was obsolete. 
As faras fundamental principles was 
concerned, both Mencius and Hsün-tze 
did not go beyond Confucius' teaching; 
only Hsün-tze's theory of evil nature 
(which was identical with the legalist 

viewpoint) is notable in that regard. 


V. TENDENCIES OF CONFUCIAN 
IDEOLOGY 


Generally speaking, Confucian ideo- 
logy tends to move from simplicity to 
complexity and from abstract to practical. 


a. From Opposition to Conformity 


During the latter part of the Chou 
period, the great feudal princes usurped 
the imperial prerogatives and for this 
were bitterly condemned by Confucianists. 
Confucius insisted on "following upon 
Chou" and intended to restore the 
imperial prerogatives of the Chou court. 


.Naturally this kind of reactionary theory 


was not much welcome and his travelling 
search for a suitable prince to put his 
ideals into practice was bound to fail; 
his doctrine was too much against the 
contemporary trend. Mencius knew 
Confucius ‘follow upon Chou" was 
out-of-date, so he advocates a new theory 
that any prince can become a sage-king 
if he follows the way of former kings. 
Unfortunately, his non-utilitarian doctrine 
of Jen and Yi was impossibly abstruse 
for most readers and so found few 
adherents either. The "people are import- 
ant" theory especially ran counter to the 
development of increasing princely power. 

Hsün-tze lived. in the Age of the 
Contending States, when the power of 
King Chou was at its weakest and the 
king had become merely the pontifex 
maximus; real power was in the hands of 
the feudal princes. Hsün-tze's students 
sought official position, as did all 
educated men of the day; hence he taught 
them to seek preferment in the eyes of 
these very princes who had illegally 
usurped power, but he taught them 
to seek favor by righteousness, 
artifulness, 


not. 
and therein tend Bis." 


zs w 
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Confucian spirit, in that his practical 
sense compelled him to come to terms 
with the practical situation of the day 


even though it was against the Confucian - 


“legitimist doctrine.’ ^ He strongly 
advocated the "rule of Li" which gave 
the rulers almost unlimited power, and his 
“Heaven is senseless” theory removed 
the last obstacle to princely power. Thus, 
his "big government" ideal was welcome 
in his day, and he became a patron of 


the royalist ruling party. 
b. From Rule by Man to Rule by 
Law 


As we know, rule by man is a 
prime tenet of Confucianism. Con- 
fucius was very angry. when he learnt 
that the State of Cheng ( fij ) carved the 
criminal code on a tripod. He never 
expected that after his death rule by law 
would even replaced his doctrine of rule 
by man. Mencius admitted the function 
of law, but he still thought man, the 
executor of law, was more important. 
As he said: “The law unaided cannot 
make itself effective.”?* 

As we have said, the rule by Li 
advocated by Hsün-tze is actuall not 
much different from rule by law, and 
from Hsün-tze to Legalism is only one 
step. It was his two disciples Han Fei 
and Li Ssu that revolted against Con- 
fucianism and developed Legalism. Han 
Fei was a Legalist theorist, and Li Ssu 
a Legalist administrator. Though it seems 
implausible that Legalist scholars should 
spring from’ the Confucianist ` school, 
it is obvious that Hsün-tze's disciples 
found in law and statecraft a more effec- 
tive means of attaining a strong and 
orderly government than in ceremonials 
and music. Moreover, Hsün-tze's theory 
of human nature provided a good psy- 
TOS basis for the Legalist con- 


tention that law was essential in 
combating and restraining crimes into 
which men were apt to fall because of 
their inherently evil nature.?* 


c. From Abstract to Practical 


“Tzu-chang asked Master K'ung, 
saying, what must a man do, that he may 
thereby be fitted to govern the land? The 
master said, He must pay attention to the 
Five Lovely Things and put away from 
him the Four Ugly Things.?5 Certainly 
this advice does not outline much of a 
practical policy or strategy, but rather a 
set of broad and obscure sophisms. Even 
Tzu-lu expressed the greatest astonish- 
ment that Confucius should regard the re- 
form of language as the first duty of a 
ruler and said impatiently that his remark 
was quite beside the point.’ 

In comparison with Confucius, 
Mencius is more practical As we 


mentiched before, he proposed "village 


schools,” the ‘“well-field system," a 
laissez-faire trade policy, increased 
emphasis on agricultural production and 
food, caring for the people’s welfare, and 
other concrete programs. 

Hsün-tze even further emphasized 
practical problems. He talked about the 
division of classes as a law of nature and 
discussed the disadvantages of levying 
heavy taxes and benefits of free trade. 
On the punishment of criminals, he 
proposed that penalties must fit the 
crime, because "when punishment fits 
the crime there is good government; 
when it does not fit the crime, there is 
bad government; in good government, 
the punishments are severe; in bad govern- 
ment the punishments are light.” 

Hsün-tze considered light punish- 
ment inadvisable. “The origin of all 
punishment is the restraint of violence, 
the hatred of evil, and the warning against 
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its future occurrence. 
should not die, or a man who injures 
another should not be punished, is 
favoring violence and being liberal to 
robbers, not hatred of evil. For punish- 
ments by altering the clothing are 
dangerous .... "^ 

Also, Hsün-tze taught his disciples 
how to deal with their lords when they 
obtain official positions and how to keep 
their lord's favor; in this, he very much 
resembles Machiavelli “If your lord 
respects and honours you, then be 
reverent to him and observe rule and 
order, and thus restrain others. If your 
lord trusts and loves you, then be careful 
and humble .... if your lord injures or 
degrades you, then be fearful and do not 
harbour resentment. ... Be willing to be 
killed, but never be willing to do wrong. 
This is the method of maintaining the 
favor of one’s’ lord and keeping in 
Office. "9? 


d. From Conforming to the Will of 
Heaven to Setting Aside the Will 
of Heaven 

i 


Historically speaking, the religious 
faith of the Chou people, which cul- 
minated in their belief in Heaven’s power 
over man, had been greatly shaken during 
the 200 years or more between Confucius 
and Hsün-tze. As we have seen, Confucius 
was not a religious man himself, and 
though ,he often spoke of Heaven's 
commissions and appointments he seldom 
openly declared his faith. As for Mencius, 
he was only interested in the Mandate 
of Heaven as a term useful in his political 
theorizing. In the hands of Hsün-tze, 
Heaven, which was once the almighty 
anthropomorphic God, became so deper- 
- sonalized that it ‘was no longer even 
regarded as a powerful influence on man’s 
life.1°° 


That a murderer 


According to Hsiin-tze, “How 
can exaliting Heaven and wishing for 
its gifts be as good as heaping up wealth 
and using it advantageously? How can 
obeying Heaven and praising it be as good 
as adapting oneself to the appointments 
of Heaven and using them??!9! 


e. From Feudalistic Thinking to 
Conception of a Centralized and 
Unified Empire 


During the five-century period of 
Spring and Autumn and the Warring 
States, the political structure of China 
underwent a tremendous evolution; 
briefly, it changed from feudal to cen- 
tralized, from kingly authority to imperia- 
listic unification, from aristocratic to 
bureaucratic. Confucius’ ideal of 
restoring feudalism under the Chou 
court was out-of-date and no longer 
welcome. Mencius and Hsiin-tze fully 
understood their time and tried to cope 
with the current trends, but their moral 
approach to politics was unacceptable 
to ambitious rulers. 

When Ch’in Shih Huang Ti con- 
quered the whole of China and discussed 
with his Prime Minister Li Ssu the advisa- 
bility of restoring feudalism, they reached 
the conclusion that unification and 
centralization had become a necessary 
step; Li Ssu emphatically blamed feu- 
dalism for all the political ills of the 
past and proposed to organize a strong, 
centralized government. Consequently in 
221 B.C. a decree was issued abolishing 
feudalism once and for all. 
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Asian Society and Human Drama 


Oh Hak Young 
| (RBs) 
| 
| 


It seems that human beings and drama 
have a close relationship in modern 
society. The more complex society and 
human consciousness become, the more 
dramatic incidents take place. So man 
and society are overwhelmed with 
dramatic events. In this situation man 
falls into the dramatic tension and 
becomes [unconsciously a character in a 
great drama of life. As human history 
can be said to be a great drama, the 
formation or development of mankind 
is also a drama. 

Take |for instance the case of Kim Dae 
Du, who shocked Korean people with his 
continuous murdering some time ago. 
The incident contains some dramatic 
elements in the sense that it shows us the 
dramatic conflict between .man and 
society and his reaction against it when 
human development is frustrated by 
social conditions. When the relationship 
between [man and man or the relationship 
between. man and society does not 
maintain a satisfactory harmony, there 
arises a/ Social conflict and discontent, 
causing ‘the dramatic tension. This 
tension, ignited by a sudden motive, 
provokes an unexpected social event. 
The case of Kim Dae Du’s horrible 
murdering belongs’ to this category. 

His discontent and failure in his 





* 


attempt to adapt himself to the social 
circumstances promoted his revolting 
tendency and at last made him neglect 
the importance of human life. Here we 
should note Kim Dae Du's conflict 
between his will to revolt and morality. 
The conflict between his revolting will 
to negate life and to rush recklessly 
toward his ends and his individual 
morality has enough psychological and 
dramatic significance in itself. Like this 
the elements of human history and the 
psychological conflicts hidden in an 
individual have dramatic character in a 
large sense. l 

A psychologist quoted an ancient 
Greek drama in an article describing the 
self-realization of man and his will of 
existence. Analyzing the famous 
characters such as Oedipus and Orestes, 
he tried. to explain the existence and 
self-realization of human beings. 

Drama aims to explain what new 
meaning the unhappiness of such a man 
as Kim Dae Du living at a period in a 
society or Orestes’ negation of mother- 
power and revolt has to: the human 
development. In this light, we can say 
that all the problems of human existence 
are dramas. Drama is the most immediate 
of all the literary genres that deal with 
human existence. Presented through 
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mimesis rather than diagesis, it is the most 
immediate expression. 

Here it is necessary for us to ask the 
question what benefit drama has contri- 
buted to man and whether drama is 
valuable enough to contribute to human 
life. Unless any creative work can contri- 
bute to human life in this modern period 
which urges a high level of rationalism, 
it cannot have any reason of existence. 
As I said above, the more complex human 
consciousness becomes, the closer 
relationship drama has with human beings 
and human development. Furthermore, 
I am willing to claim that drama is an 
inevitable thing for human development. 

When science and industry make 
human life more convenient and accomp- 
lish a high level of growth, their unex- 
pected consequence is the break-up and 
destruction of human consciousness. 
With the opening of the 20th century, 
science and civilization have achieved a 
surprising development and industry has 
` won a high level of growth with the help 
of great enterprises. This gave rise to the 
collectivization of competition among 
people. 

It is not an individual who contri- 
butes to the happiness of man and 
society; it is an agent of a group. In this 
situation an individual's capability and 
value cannot receive any recognition. An 
individual “is absorbed into a certain 
enterprise or group. This social pheno- 
menon enters into the desire and develop- 
ment of a white-collar worker and gives 
birth to the serious discontent and self- 
conflict, causing the break-up of con- 
sciousness. This theory is applicable to 
an individual as well as to a member of 
a great enterprise. An individual makes 
his best for survival in the horrible 
modern system. When his endeavor 
does not gain a satisfactory result, he is 


apt to fall a victim to spiritual disorder 
and anxiety. 

In his work, Death of a Salesman, 
the American dramatist Arthur Miller 
describes vividly the tragedy of an indivi- 
dual who takes pains to sustain his human 
wil in the threatening situation of 
existence after the period of American 
economic crisis. Miller uses the method 
of psychological analysis to dramatize 
the spiritual disorder of a salesman 
and creates a new technique for the 
change of dramatic expression. This made 
his Death of a Salesman famous all over 
the world. The play wins applause 
because of its dramatic appeal. Its theme 
and plot—the process of the destruction 
of an old salesman who is trying to sustain 
his existence with simple emotion in a 
society like a cold-hearted dinosaur— 
reflect very serious problems of Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. 

A person's destruction or the dissipa- 
tion of a group is reported every day 
through the newspaper and the radio. 
But the newspaper and the radio give 
mere. facts of a man's destruction, and 
cannot reveal the inner anguish and 
psychological conflict and anxiety of the 
destroyed person. Mass communication 
media accomplish their duty through 
the transmission of facts while litera- 
ture fulfills its function by expressing 
the truthfulness contained in a fact 
or  verisimilitude. This is the dif- 
ference between mass communication and 
literature. i i 

Arthur Miller demonstrated his sharp 
insight and the spirit of protecting 
humanity in dealing with the same facts 
as transmitted by the newspaper and the 
radio with deep interest successfully. 
His drama shocked many Americans 
and Europeans in the 1940’s by making 
them conscious: of "the process 
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of self-realization as a human being," 
which modern man cannót notice in the 
midst of his busy life. 
Salesman gives more shock than Kafka's 
novels in the sense that it causes us.to 
comprehend the real self which is apt to 
be forgotten in our common life and that 
it poses the serious question how the 
mechanism of civilized society interrupts 
the development of human beings. The 
drama shows us the miserable struggle 
of an individual in the midst of the high 
level of science and industry. We can 


find many examples like this type of. 


human beings and this situation nowa- 
days. 

While the high level of industry and 
science made a great contribution to 
the development of human life, it also 
brought a harmful effect. It increased 
the elements of destroying human beings 
and caused the break-up of human 
consciousness, violating the normality of 
human. beings. All these phenomena 
contain ‘dramatic character ultimately 
in themselves. 

How: can the immanent dramatic 
quality in the modern man be dramatized 
so as to contribute to the development of 
human beings? The answer to this 
question can be found in the primitive 
form of drama. Ancient Greek drama 
took its origin from the Dithyrambs 
in honor of Dionysus. The main theme 
of the Greek drama was the idea of 
theocracy which explains the relationship 
of man and the universe in connection 
with gods. 
^ The : Greek drama took its main 
theme from myths because it was believed 
that pleasure and sorrow, glory and 
destructiori of human beings depend upon 
the will of gods. The Greeks depended 
upon the providence in dealing with 
all the problems in their life and even 


The Death of a ` 


gave up their lives, according to the 
providence. When they were confronted 
with difficult problems, they tried to 
solve them, resorting to the mimesis of 
the timeless tales of gods and goddesses. 
This is a clear indication that drama is 
developed in close relation with human 
development. 

The case is the same in the East. 
The primitive origin of our traditional 
folk drama can be found in the various 
kinds of ritual activities and practices of 
an exorciser. It. was developed into the 
masquerade such as medieval -masked 
drama or mask dance, which were enjoyed 
by the lower-class people, but not by the 


royal family and aristocrats, because the 


contents were criticism and mockery of 
aristocracy and priesthood. . The satire 
and mockery of the aristocratic class 
and priesthood were the expression of 
the hatred and bitter feeling in the hearts 
of the lower people. They were the 
results of the development of the people's 
language and emotion. 

.From the. above discussion, it is safe 
to assert drama started from the same 
consciousness in both East and West, and 
it formed a close relationship with human 
development at each time.. The drama of 
today has declined because of the 
industrial development. The advent of 
the motion pictures in the beginning of 
the 20th century diverted much of 
people's interest in drama. Today, televi- 
sion is threatening the. existence of both 
drama and movie. The development of 
various kinds of leisure and recreation is 
making the matter even worse for drama. 

.But in the sense that drama is an art 
which is acted by human beings, not by 
mechanism, there is still hope for. its 
revival. Today Broadway and off Broad- 
way are crowded with spectators giving : 


‘applause for drama again. The same thing - 
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is happening in Germany and in France. 
What does this mean? I think it is the 
result of the human will to search for 
man’s natural identity under the oppres- 
sion of mechanism and institution. Drama 
must give the message of answer to this 
desire of human beings. 

For example, the young English 
dramatist, Peter Shaffer, presented a new 
message with his Equus. His Equus 
showed the distorted image of the modern 
man by describing the self-loss, anguish 
and endless revolt of the protagonist, a 
boy. It succeeded in presenting a new 
message about human existence by 
illuminating the self-image to the self- 
indulgent man as well as to the struggling 
man, lost in the abyss of. break-up and 
destruction. 

I dealt with the problem of human 
existence and conscience in my drama 
The Voice of Judas, written in 1962, 
when man was in a critical situation. 


Christ: You sold your soul to the devil. 
(with eyes full of hate) you are 
a cold-blooded animal. 

Judas: Shut up. 

Christ: He negates reality because he 


hates his past boyhood. Maria, 
even. though he betrays us ten 
times, we must forgive him 
eleven times. 


Maria: He was brave, but he was 
changed helplessly. 

My heart seems to become 
cold. Maria, now the time is 
coming. 

(grasps his hands) Don’t lose 
courage. What can I do for you? 
Help me. I am thinking now 
only of you, my country and 
death. The notion that love 
comes with death is touching 
me. - 


Christ: 


Maria: 


Christ: 


This scene is from the critical 
situation where an American officer 
captured by the North Korean Army 
met his death, knowing that he was 
betrayed by a Judas. He forgave the 
betrayer who informed against him short- 
ly begore his death. 1 tried to describe the 
human dignity and noble revolt to protect 
his conscience in this work. 

As shown above, the function of 
drama is to give direction to man and to 
promote him to find out a new world 
by extracting the immediate motives of 
human spirit and emotion in his life. In 
this respect, drama can assume its duty as 
the function of human development very 
well.. For example, the psychiatrist 
attains a great deal of effect in the mental 
treatment of his patients by the presenta- 
tion of the so-called psychodrama. 





Wang Kuo-wei: 


A Portrait 


on the Occasion of the 50th 
Anniversary of His demise 





{ 


Wang Kuo-wei (EEE), who also 
bore the familiar name of Chingan (#2), 
was a native of Hai-ning in Chekiang Pro- 
vince, which is my hometown. On June 2, 
1927 at Kunming Lake in I-ho Garden in 
a suburn west of Peiping, he drowned 
himself. I had left Peiping for my home 
toward the end of May that same year. 
As was my custom before such a trip, 
I went to, 
and ask ifi there was any business I could 
take care iof for him in Haining. This 
took. place just one week prior to his 
death. I still remember it as if it were 
yesterday. He was smoking Kingfisher 
cigarettes and. reading the Japanese 
newspaper Jun-ten jiho ( ERRER ). 
He asked me what was new in inter- 





national affairs. Within a cloud of smoke: 


—he produced: a thick cloud and we 
were often silent as the smoke curled 
about between us — we talked for about 
40 to 50 minutes before I took leave of 
him. After I had been at home for only 
a few days, I read the shocking news of 
his death in the paper. Shaken and 
grieved, I sent a pair of scrolls bearing an 
elegiac couplet to Peiping which read: 


With a heavy sigh I read Kuan-t’ang’s! 
poems; 


i 
| 
I 


see Mr. Wang to say goodbye: 


Chiang Fu-tsung 
(RAH) 


His lyrics have proven to be prophetic. 


His literary acoomplitoments are 
immortal; 

His sublime erudition lives on in his 
works. 


Mr. Shen Hsiu-shih OHER), a 
doctor of Western medicine in Peiping 
at the time, had been Wang Ching-an’ s 


assistant when he set up a school in the. 


home of Shen Mien-fu (4% ). Dr. 
Shen was also a native of Hai-ning as 
well as an old family friend. He loved 
music, so I often went to his house to 
sing with him. In the winter of 1923 
I invited Ching-an.for dinner at my home. 
Also present were Wang Chin-chiu 

(X3), ch'en Shou-ch’ien ( BASH) 
and Hsien Chin-kuei (S382). This 
was the first time I met Ching-an. As 
the two of us chatted in an adjoining 
room, Ch'en Shou-ch’ien, perhaps at 
the suggestion of Shen Hsiu-shih, sudden- 
ly pointed at -me and said to Ching-an: 
“Mr. Chiang is the young scholar among 
us natives of Hai-ning today. Ching-an, 
you shouldn’t keep him from our aca- 
demic society — let him accomplish 
something." .Mr. Shen and Mr. Ch'en 
had not asked my opihion beforehand. 
It ail happened so suddenly, I was sow- 
to react and could not think of an answer. 


YE 
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Ching-an was also silent. Thus, I missed 
the opportunity to be his pupil. Never- 
theless, we did meet a number of times 
after that. When he was residing at the 
Ti-an-men Textile Bureau I went to 
see him once, and we talked for an hour 
or so. When the subject of his previous 
study of foreign languages and his transla- 
tions came up, he took a book from the 
top shelf of his bookcase and gave it to 
me. It was a lead plate-printed edition of 
The Collected Works of Ching-an ( RRX 
$ ), containing all of his translations, 
his essays on Kant and Schopenhauer, 
studies of Dream of the Red Chamber 
and translations of Byron’s poetry. It 
seemed that he was receiving no income 
from the later editions of The Complete 
Works of Wang Ching-an (B RREZE). 
Lo Chenyü (ÆRE) had written- 
“When he heard criticism of his works, 
he grew alarmed and blamed himself for 
his scholastic shortcomings. One day he 
gathered together over 100 volumes of 
his Collected Works and burned them all.” 
I am afraid this was not accurate, because 
if he had burned them all, why was there 
still one left on his bookcase? After 
he moved to the rear of Tsing-Hua Garden 
in March of 1925, I frequently went to 
seek his advice and teaching. He was 
extremely modest and formal, and after 
a few visits he would always pay one to 
me in return. He lived in the west court. 
I lived in Ku-yueh Hall, also within Tsing“ 
Hua Garden, because I was teaching at 
TsingHua University from autumn of 
1924 to spring of 1926. 

The library at Tsing-Hua University 
was ‘the most modern one in China at 
that time. Aside from an incomplete 
indexed collection of hand-written books, 
Tu-shu Chi-ch’eng ( Il B4m ), Chinese 
publications were scarce. After the 
Graduate School was established, it was 


necessary to -purchase many Chinese 
books. The criteria governing the 
purchase of books for the Tsing-Hua 
University Graduate School was decided 
by Liang Jen-kung (Liang Chi-chao 
32% E ) and Wang Ching-an. In actuali- 
ty, this was overseen by Wang Ching-an 
with the assistance of Chao Wan-i (48 Ej 
H ). 

The creation of the Tsing-Hua Univer- 
sity Graduate School grew out of discus- 
sions by Hu Shih-chih (#4382 ) and 
Chang Chung-shu (KIP ), the Dean 
of Studies. The plans for both the univer- 
sity and the graduate school had been 
Chang's. Yet it is impossible to speak of 
the tradition of Tsing-Hua’s. Graduate 
School of Chinese Literature without 
thinking of Wang Ching-an’s moral inte- 
grity and scholarship. After the May 
Fourth Movement, the new approach of 
applying scientific methods to classical 
studies was his creation and glorious 
achievement. One day Mr. Wang said to 
me: “Mr. Hu wants to make a survey of 
Chinese literature, in the form of an 
index, so that all one need do is to look 
up a subject and one could know all 
about it. But after all the data are in, 
everyone would be able to use them and 
would not want*to study for themselves 
anymore." For this reason, he concen- 
trated his attention on studying, and 
taught his students to study carefully 
and to write their own essays. 

In regards to Wang Ching-an's contri- 
butions to the field of Chinese literature, 
Ch’en Yin-ko ( Bi E ) expressed it the 
best. In his foreward to The Posthumous 
Works of Wang Ching-an, (BERERE), 
he wrote: 


In former times men of high learning 
and position held great influence over 
a nation's rise and fall, a culture’s 


l 
flowering and decay, Not only could 
they complete the unfinished tasks of 
their forebears, they could also expand 
the very scope of knowledge to areas 
unknown in the past. In this way, 
their works could shift cultural trends 
and instruct future generations on how 
to live, So broad and deep was Wang 
Ching-an’ s scholarship that its bounds 
cannot: be seen, and one hardly knows 
where to begin to study it. However, 
I have | studied his works in detail and 
have found. it possible to divide them 
into three categories in terms of content 
: and research methods: 
1. Works which verify excavated arti- 

facts and ancient writings, such as 


the Yin-pu tzu chung suo chien 


hsien-kung hsien-wang k'ao: (Study 

of Dukes and Kings As Revealed in 

Divinatory Inscriptions of the Yin 

ee b af BI EA EE 
); 

2. Works which correlate ancient texts 
of foreign tribes with those of China, 
including histories of such tribes 
as the Liao, Chin and Yuan as well 
as frontier geographs, such as the 
Meng-ku k'ao. (Study of the Mongols 


BES ). 
3. Works which compare foreign 
concepts with those of China, 


including all his literary criticism 
and writings on fiction and drama, 
such as Hunglou meng p’ing-lun 
(A Critical Study of Dream of the 
Red Chamber Li PF im ) and 
Sung yuan hskch'ü , shih (History 
= Sung and Yuan Drama RTG Hk HH 
). 
The nature of both the scholarship 
and the methods of inquiry in these 
three categories varies. Still, this body 
of work in itself is sufficient to shift 
the trends of an entire era and instruct 
future generations. In years to come, 
all research on Chinese literature, 
history and archaeology, no matter 
how broad its scope or numerous 
its methods, will never exceed the 
bounds of these three types. This is 
why Wang Ching-an’s works are so 
important in modern Chinese cultural 
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studies. 


Liang Jen-kung’s expression of high 
esteem for Wang Chingan i is also notable. 
He said: 


The elegy I wrote for him has the line: 
“His learning took every branch of 
knowledge as its subject." The phrase, 
“every branch of knowledge” indicates 
the comprehensiveness of his scholar- 
ship. He investigated every field 
thoroughly rather than making a name 
for himself in one area. Understanding 
the relationship between various fields, 
he made a study of each, one by one. 


Actually, any type of scholastic inquiry 
should be carried out in this way. One 
must net attempt too much, but one also 
should not be blind to the whole. Exami- 
nation of the whole must be clear, while 
specialization must be bold. If we look 
at Mr. Wang's Kuan-t’ang Collection 
( 1% & ), it seems that every selection 
presents new disclosures. His ability to 
use the most scientific and logical 
methods is what -makes his achievements 
so remarkable. In his other works, as 
well, there is not one in which he does 
not pose'and solve new problems. 

I am ashamed that as I traveled that 
summer I didn't offer a single word of 
praise. I only spoke of his research on 
woodblock editions and cataloguing 
which I only half understood. Two of his 
essays, Wu-tai liang-sung chien-pen k’ao 
(Study of Books Issued By the Imperial 
Academy During the Five Dynasties and 
Sung Period ERW RHA ) and Liang- 
che ku-pen k'ao (Study of Ancient Texts 
of East and West Chekiang WH TRS ), 
laid the foundation for the study of 
Chinese woodblock editions. His research 
was like a bright lamp lighting the way 
down the road, suddenly opening eyes 


heretofore overwhelmed by the myriad Sos 
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editions listed in catalogues and identi- 
fying examples of good carving and 
first editions. Through his application of 
scientific methods in his research, new 
discoveries are presented in all of his 
works; all forge new paths for humanity. 
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This is his greatness. 


Wang Ching-an’s disciple Hsü Chung- 
shu (#4 $$) wrote an article, “The 
Life of Wang Chingan," in which the 
sequence of Ching-an’s research is aptly 


described: 


In general, the sequence of his research 
may be divided into four periods. 
Before he was 22 he resided in Hai- 
ning, where he prepared for the exami- 
nations and studied p'len-wen ( Ef = 
euphistically antithetical style of wri- 
ting) and ‘ku-wen (ÈX prose): This 
was the first period. After the age of 
22 he stayed in Shanghai, Wuchang, 
Soochow and Tungchow. In 1889 he 
first studied foreign languages, and then 


.Western philosophy and literature. He 


was strong and energetic, and without 
obligations. He became an enthusiast of 
Schopenhauer, using his thought as a 
basis for biting criticism of Confucian- 
ism. After that he studied poetry 
and considered himself a lyricist of 
some merit. As to poetry of the 
Northern and Southern Sung periods, 
that from the Southern Sung was not 
worth mentioning in his view. This was 
the second period. In the five years 
from the age of 31 to 36, he lived in 
Peking and concentrated on poems and 
songs, paying particular attention to 
the element of nature and the creation 
of atmosphere. He was the first to 
recognize the value of works written 
in the vernacular in the history of 
Chinese literature. This was the third 
period, After he was 36 he lived with 
Lo in Tokyo. He gave up his former 
studies and concentrated on the Chinese 
classics and history. It was at this time 
that he entered his creative stage. He 
used Western theories to investigate the 
Chinese classics, but did not allow him- 


self to be bound within their limits. 
At this time he made five significant 
discoveries: (1) Yin period shell and 
bone inscriptions, (2) inscribed bamboo 
tablets from the frontier of Tun-huang 
and the western border nations, (3) 
scrolis of the Six Dynasties and T'ang 
Dynasty from the Thousand Buddhas 
Caves at Tun-huang, (4) archives from 
the Treasury of the Grand Secretariat, 
and (5) ancient works written by 
foreign peoples within Chinese borders. 
As things need people to discover them, 
people need things to bring them to 
distinction. Because Wang Ching-an 
lived at the right time and applied him- 
self to his work, his scholarship in the 
classics and history is unsurpassed. This 
was the fourth period, In the last 
years of his life he studied northwestern 
geography and delved particularly into 
historical records of the Yuan Dynasty. 
That his work ended so unnecessarily 
at this point is the misfortune for 
Scholarship of the whole world. 


As I see it, in the first period he laid 
a foundation in Chinese studies. In the 
second he laid a base in Japanese and 
English, and also used these skills. to read 
original works in these langauges. His 
translations of Japanese and English 
books into Chinese as well as his discus- 
sions on Western thought were exercises 
in using the three languages as tools for 
study. At the same time, he formulated 
a fundamental synthesis of Chinese and 
Western thought, especially in his study 
of mathematics and physics to which he 
applied scientific methods. During this 
phase he concentrated mainly on philo- 
sophy. In the third period he utilized 
Western philosophical concepts to analyze 
Chinese literature. He stayed within the 
field of Chinese literature in the fourth 
period, engaging in an intensive study of 
those classics and histories which were 


read by candidates for the official 
examinations. His basic knowledge 
of Western science, philosophy and 
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literature | enabled him to offer fresh 
interpretations of these works. He 
continued this research into the fifth 
period, and also made numerous dis- 
coveries of historical data. Combining 
these classics and histories with newly- 
found historical data, he could demons- 
trate evidence for the one through the 
other. It was during this time that, 
after bringing Eastern and Western culture 
together, he was able to fuse them and 
reach a thorough understanding of them. 
I questioned him about this in early 1924 
at his home at: the Ti-an-men Textile 
Bureau, saying: "What do you plan to do 
with [your studies of] China and the 
West?" He answered:  ''I plan to re- 
translate ‘the English version of The 
Travels of Marco Polo and verify its 
contents." At that time he had been 
investigating the northwestern geography 
and historical records of the Yüan period. 
The Travels of Marco Polo is a special 
field of study in the West in which many 
people were engaged, but at that time 
they lacked the knowledge of Chinese 
historical] and geographical verifications. 
On the other hand, Chinese researchers 
lacked knowledge of the West due to the 
language barrier, so many questions still 
remained ‘unsolved by either East or West. 
Only Wang Ching-an could accomplish 
this task. As. he could read Western 
books, he could introduce Western 
materials ito the people of China and also 
utilize his abilities in verification. This 
was especially true for his hometown in 
Hangchow. He spent a long time working 
on the Chekiang t’ung-chih ( #1 38 3), 
a geographical encyclopedia of Chekiang 
Province, which would have been his 
supreme achievement to be praised by 
all people East and West if only he could 
have completed it. 

Wang, Ching-an’s death caused shock 





and grief all over the world. In the 50 
years since, among those engaged in 
research on Chinese studies, whether 
they knew him personally or not, there 


Js no one who does not know of him, 


and no one who does not wonder why 
he killed himself. Why did he do it? 
And there is still another question. 
He read Western books ‘and studied 
science, his views were not reactionary, 
he held a fresh attitude toward scholar- 
ship, he was not a conservative. Yet he 
wanted to, be an old-style scholar-official 
and wore his hair in a queue. Why? 
According to- sequence, the first 
question would of course be considered 
first. However, as its answer stems from 
that of the second, the second question 
will be answered first. All people must 
earn a living; indeed, livelihood is the 
foremost problem of human life. But 
a scholar is never far from his books. 
If: we understand these two points, we 
can understand why Wang Ching-an 
followed Lo Chen-yü (RE ) all his 
life. It was on the one hand to earn a 
living and on the other to have access to 
Lo's books and historical data so that 
his studies could progress daily. To him, 
assisting Lo Chen-yii in writing books: 
was a matter of course. The great families 
of China in former times always had 
“guests,” later called "retainers," to 
edit and print books for them. The 
whole.book from preface to conclusion 
would bé written by the retainer but. 
printed under the patron's name. Men of 
letters all depended on this to live and 
study, and Wang Ching-an was no 
exception. As Lo Chen-yü was an old- 
style scholar and all his associates as well, 
most of them wore queues. So Wang 
Ching-an wore one too, and became an 
old-style scholar. Lo introduced him 
to Sheng Yin (FA), who in turn 
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recommended him to Emperor P’u I 
CFS). P'u I offered him a position in 
the court, which from the point of view 
of any old-style scholar was a great honor. 
But, as I knew him Wang Ching-an 
never thought of personal gain and never 
wanted to be an official in the Palace. 
This answers the second question. 

As to the reasons for his death, there 
is an immediate one and a more remote 
one. I heard the immediate reason on 
my return from Peiping. At noon on 
June 1, 1927, just before summer 
vacation began, the Graduate School of 
Tsing-Hua University sponsored a party 
for the teachers and students. At that 
time rumors were rampant. Liang Jen- 
kung had just come back from the city 
and said that the political situation was 
looking bad so he wanted to return to 
his home in Tientsin. That night he 
would go to Tung-chiao-min Lane (the 
foreign quarters). Wang Ching-an thought 
that Liang's information was always 
accurate. The revolutionary forces were 
about to enter Peiping. A fellow graduate 
school student Ho Shih-chi ( (JB), 
had also rushed over from Peiping with a 


message from Shen Chien-shih (ZR ). 


and Ma Shu-p'ing ( RRF ) of Peiping 
University urging him to go and stay with 
them in the city where his associates 
there could protect him. The message 
also urged him to cut off his queue. 
Then, all the other students at the Gra- 
duate School tried to persuade Wang 
Ching-an to seek refuge in the city for 
a while, but he said: “I have my own 
plan." The message had originated 
in the good intentions of Shen and Ma, 
but in the end it turned into a death 
warrant. It proved the truth of Liang 
Jen-kung’s words and at the same time 
urged him to cut off his queue, so he 
feared he would meet the same end as 


Yeh Te-hui ( 3248 #1) and Wang Pao-hsin 
(E ) (Before the purge, Com- 
munists had infiltrated the Nationalist 
Party to stir up trouble and terrorize the 
people.) Thus, Wang Ching-an’s dying 
testament was: “After 50 years, I will 
not be disgraced again.” This was said 
in reference to cutting his queue and his 
fear of ending up like Yeh and Wang. 
As to Lo Chen-yü extorting money from 
him, it is possible, but not to any great 
extent. Even if Wang Ching-an was 
unhappy about it, he wouldn’t go to the 
extreme of saying: “I will not be dis- 
graced again,” and taking his life over a 
small sum of money. According to 
Zuiho Kawata (JIE) of Japan: 
"It has been said that Tsing-Hua Univer- 
sity professor, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, was 
jealous of Wang Ching-an's repuzation and 
so rejected him. Several days before Mr. 
Wang's suicide, Liang had made a point 
of telling him that Feng Yü-hsiang ( 3% E 
if ) was coming to the capital and that 
Liang himself would seek refuge that 
night in Tientsin.. Wang Ching-an was 
greatly alarmed by this.” Actually, Liang 
Jen-kung held Wang Ching-an in high 
esteem. Whenever his students had 
questions he couldn’t answer, he would 
say: “We can ask Mr. Wang.” They were 
in the same school and had never had any 
trouble between them. Such statements 
are all slander and we must not believe 
them too easily. After Wang Ching-an’s 
death, articles appeared in various publi- 
cations, each written from the individual 
author's standpoint, and all raised 
questions. However, in gathering histori- 
cal data, the most important task is the 
identification of one’s sources; otherwise, 
carelessness may lead to misunderstan- 
dings about the past. In Liang Jen-kung’s 
elegy it is stated: “The occurrence 
of his death revealed his sense of shame. 
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Do not compare his act with the mundane 
world.” Liang said again: 


Confucius said: ‘Never lower [your] 
ideals, never. fall into disgrace; be like 
Po I ({H38) and Shu Chi (GBURE )." 
Wang Ching-an preferred death to falling 
into disgrace. He could have lived on, 
but since he would not give in to society 
and would not give in to living in 
society, in the end he had to kill 
himself. The ideals of Wang Ching-an 
were the same as those of Po I and 
Shu Chi. To abandon his own con- 
science and lead a dishonorable life 
would have been even more bitter 
than suicide. To clarify his ideals 
through death would mean joy as 
compared with continuing to live. 


Ching-an had never wanted to become a 
statesman in the Ch’ing court; his alleged 
memorial to the throne was only fabri- 
cated by Lo Chen-yü. Still, he had an 
independent personality; he was unwilling 
to live his life in disgrace. Actually, he 
was misunderstood because he fell into 
the Communists’ trap which had killed 
Yeh and' Wang. After the Communists 
captured the mainland, numerous intel- 
lectuals committed suicide rather than 
suffer disgrace. Such is the Confucian 
spirit of demonstrating one’s sense of 
shame. Such, too, is the spirit of Wang 
Ching-an! This is the immediate reason 
why he killed himself, and also the princi- 
pal reason. 

As to the remote reason, Miu Yüeh 
( Æ$ ) wrote in his work, Wang Ching-an 
and Schopenhauer: 


Ching-an was influenced by Schopen- 
hauer in his. pessimistic views towards 
life. Although he studied with dedica- 
tion and diligence, in terms of his 
person as a whole, this had an adverse 
effect and was not a source of con- 
solation to him. In the hidden recesses 


of his mind, he suffered constant 
conflicts. As long as his environment 
was tranquil and free of any unusual 
stimulation from the outside world, 
he could continue his lonely life of 
searching after new knowledge. But 
once there was some unusual stimula- 
tion or imminent danger, he lacked the 
courage to resist. Because he was 
basically pessimistic, and had no love 
for life. When difficulties threatened, 
he felt it was better to avoid them 


: through death, There was no need to 


bear and suffer hardships to preserve 
his meaningless existence. The reason 
for Ching-an's suicide was the unusual 
stimulation that he met at the time, 
but it cannot be said that this was the 
sole cause. If we make a study of his 
philosophy of life, we will know he 
detested life and the world. A poem in 
his book, Ku-shu chung ku-chih (Old 
Paper In An Old Book 1h rp d ) 


reads: 


Last night I found some old paper in 


a book, 

This morning I freely write a new 
poem. 

You lay under my bookcase for so 
long unimpaired, 

To hold you now fills me with 
wonder. 


From my gloom I asked: who can 
know my remorse? 

Now 1o moisten and deface you 
makes me giggle like a fool. 

On completion I commit you to the 
stove's flames, 

And in the end no one will know, all 
the same. 


The poem uses a piece of old paper as 
a metaphor for human life, as in the 
lines: “On completion I commit you 
to the stove's flames / And in the end no 
one wil know, all the same." The 
inferred meaning here is that to destroy 
this life would be no cause for regret. 
This book was written when Ching-an 
was not even 30 years old, yet he 
already was harboring notions of sui- 


cide, From his viewpoint, suicide was - 
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a kind of deliverance from the cares 
of the world. 


Wang Ching-an himself wrote in his 
reface to the sequel to The Collected 
Works of Ching-an: “I am physically 
weak and by temperament melancholy.” 
And further, “I have been feeling 
depressed for the past two or three years 
so that lately my amusement has been 
gradually shifting from philosophy to 
literature, and I am finding direct comfort 
in it. My disposition is such that when 
I feel I want to be a philosopher my 
emotions are excessive and my mental 
powers lacking. When I desire to be a 
poet, my emotions are subsided and I 
am too rational.” 
equally great emotion and rationality. 
This conflict between philosophy and 
literature was one which he could not 
resolve, and finally he put it aside to 
concentrate on archaeology. Although as 
a member of society he could not avoid 


He was a man of 


being affected by the international 
climate, I am afraid his suicide was still 
due to the conflict between his rational 
and emotional faculties. On the one hand . 
he was quiet and untalkative — this was 
his rational restraint. On the other hand, 
he was extremely emotional but had no 
way to give vent to his feelings—thus, 
his pessimism and melancholy. This was 


‘the pain he suffered for his natural dispo- 


sition, and this was the remote reason for 
his suicide. This answers my first - 
question. 

Fifty years and eight months have 
now passed since Ching-an’s death, yet 
it fills me with joy to know that he still 
lives in people’s hearts. I often read his 
essays, but this only increases my feelings 
of regret, because I never said anything. 
Though our friendship was brief, the 
benefits I received from associating with 
him were great, so I have written this 
simple article. 


Basic F acts on the Independent 
State of Papua New Guinea 


Publisher’s Note — The Asian Culture Quarterly is indebted to the Office of 
Information of the Independent State of Papua New Guinea for the documentation 
and material which the latter placed at the disposal of the Quarterly and which 
constitute an authoritative survey and portrayal of the new state that has become 


very active in the Asian Pacific region. 


As an observer at the Asian Parlimentarians’ Union, ius New Guinea has 
actively participated in the various programs of the APU and has greatly contri- 
buted to the mutual understanding and cooperation of the Asian peoples. 

It is hoped that the information presented in this issue, accompanied by colorful 
pictures, will arouse lively interest among the widest cricle. of readers of the 
Guarterly and will in particular forge a link of friendship between the peoples of 
Fapua New Guinea and the APU member countries. 


History 


Papua New Guinea.was isolated from 
modern civilizations of the West for a 
great part of its early history. The isola- 
tion of its many tiny, independent villages 
accounts for most of its. traditions and 
cultural heritage being preserved up to 
the present. 

Man first settled the land mass and 
islands known as New Guinea about a 
million years ago when they were believed 
to have formed one landmass with Austra- 
lia. . 

The first settlers were hunters and 
food :gatherers. About 8,000 years ago 


world sea levels rose and submerged the 


land connection between Australia and 
New Guinea. Soon after, an agricultural 
economy developed in New Guinea, 
' resulting in increased populations and 
stable human settlements.. Austronesians 
from South East Asia started landing in 


New Guinea some 4,000 years ago. They 
introduced the various languages now 
widely spoken in many parts of the 
country. 

The earliest exchange of peoples and 
goods between New Guinea islands and 
Asian countries: took place only 1,000 
years ago. The ancient natives on the 
islands traded spices and bird feathers 
for metal goods, cloth and porcelain 
pottery of Chinese and _ Indonesian 
merchants. 

By the 16th century Portuguese and 
Spanish ships were sailing to the islands of 
the Pacific in their quest for new lands 
and the valuable spices and other natural 
products of the area. It was a Spaniard, 
Ynigo Ortiz de Retes, who gave New 
Guinea its name because he thought the 
people resembled the people of. the 
Guinea coast in" Africa. Later, the 
southern part of the largest island was 
called Papua, 


ha Y 


describing the--people : 


x 


e 


E 
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who had curly hair. 

Dutch navigators began exploring the 
west and south coasts in the 17th century, 
followed by the British who surveyed 
the ‘southeastern islands. Many years 
later, the Germans started setting up 
their own trading stations in the north- 
eastern coasts. 

By the end of the 19th century the 
main New Guinea island was divided into 
three separate colonies. Holland occupied 
the western half, Germany the north- 
eastern portion, and Australia claimed 
Papua on behalf of Great Britain. At 
the end of the century Australia achieved 
independence and took over the adminis- 
tration of Papua. 

.During World War I (1914-1918) 
Australia annexed German New Guinea 
and later administered it under a League 
of Nations mandate. 

Both New Guinea and Papua were 
administered by Australia as two inde- 
pendent territories. This dual adminis- 
tration continued until 1946 when the 
newly-created United Nations Organiza- 
tion asked Australia to administer 
as a trust territory. Australia decided 
to administer Papua and New Guinea 
as a single territory and bring them 
forward to independence together. 

However, the separate legal status of 
the Trust Territory of New Guinea and 
the Australian Territory of Papua were to 
remain as they had been before World 
War II. 

The Trusteeship Agreement of the 
United Nations and its consequential 
provisions were embodied into the Papua 
and New Guinea Act, which came into 
force in 1949. It was amended from time 
to time and formed the basis upon which 
Papua New Guinea was governed for 
the next 25 years. In fact, it became the 
constitution of Papua and New Guinea 


‘to the previous committee. 


and remained as such until formal inde- 
pendence. ; 

In 1951 the Legislative Council, the 
forerunner of the present National 
Parliament, was formed; and it remained 
until the -first House of Assembly was 
set up in 1964 which enabled the people 
of Papua New Guinea to exercise their 
democratic rights by electing their repre- 
sentatives to the House. 

There were no political parties during 
the 1964 elections. The first House of 
Assembly set up a select committee to 
look into the constitutional development 
in Papua New Guinea. It recommended 
an enlarged parliament of 94 with 84 
elected members, the appointment of 
ministers and assistant ministers with 
clearly defined role, and the enlargements 
of the Administrator’s Council. These 
proposals were adopted by the Australian 
Government and incorporated in the 


Papua New Guinea Act of 1966. 


There was only one political party, 
the Pangu Party, when the second House 
of Assembly election was held in June 
1968. 

It set up another select committee 
in 1969 with similar terms of reference. 
The com- 
mittee in a report tabled in March 1971 
proposed an enlarged House of 82 
elected members and four government 
members. 

In the elections for the Third House 
of Assembly in February-March 1972, 
four political parties contested seats, and 
all had similar platforms but differed on 
the timing of self-government. 

The United Party sought a gradual 
transition to self-government and in- 
dependence. 

The Pangu Party campaigned for 
immediate internal self-government while 
a smaller party, the New Guinea National 





The Papua New Guinea flag is raised on Independence Hill, Port Moresby, 
as officials and tribesmen stand at attention. 
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Party, advocated a policy closer to 
Pangu’s view. 

After the 1972 elections, the Pangu, 
the Peoples Progress and the New Guinea 
National Parties together with the in- 
dependent members, formed the National 
Coalition Government, and elected the 
Pangu Party leader, Michael Somare, 
as the first Chief Minister of Papua New 
Guinea. 

In June 1972 the Chief Minister 
announced the formation of a Consti- 
tutional Planning Committee to investi- 
gate and make recommendations on a 
constitution for full self-government and 
eventually independence. 

Papua New Guinea was granted self- 
government on December 1, 1973. Twen- 
ty-one months later, on September 16, 
1975, Papua New Guinea adopted its 
own constitution and became a fully 
independent state. 


Government 


The Constitution of Papua New 
Guinea, adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly before Independence, provides 
for a National Government of three 
branches: National Executive (comprising 
the Head of State and the National 
Executive Council), National Parliament, 
and the National Judicial System. 

The first head of state of Papua New 
Guinea the is Queen Elizabeth II of 
United Kingdom, who was elected by the 
Constituent Assembly and is represented 
by a Governor General. Sir John Guise 
was elected. Governor General by the 
Parliament at Independence. He stayed 
in office until February 1977 when he 
resigned to contest the 1977 elections. 
Sir Tore Lokoloko, Member for Kerema 
Open Electorate and Ministerial Member 
in the 1968-72 House’ of Assembly, 


was elected Governor General and took 
office on March 1, 1978. 

The Constitution provides for the 
hereditary monarch of the United King- 
dom to be the monarch and Head of 


State. 


The executive power is invested in 
the National Executive Council or Cabinet 
which comprises the Prime Minister and 
Ministers. 

The supreme law-making body of 
Papua New Guinea is the National Parlia- 
ment. It consists of a single-chamber 
legislature chosen by universal adult 
suffrage (voting age: 18 years) with 20 
members representing 20 provinces and 
89 members from open electorates. 

The Judiciary System consists of the 
Supreme Court, National Court, District 
Courts, Local Courts, and Village Courts. 
Land Courts handle disputes over land 
ownership. 

An immediate system of province- 
level government is being implemented 
for provincial decision-making and admi- 
nistration; * Local Government already 
exists through local government councils. 


Flag, Capital, Language 


A rectangle divided diagonally from 
the top of the hoist to the bottom of the 
fly, the upper segment scarlet and 
containing a soaring yellow Bird of 
Paradise. The lower segment is black 
charged with five white-pointed stars 
representing the Southern Cross. 

Port Moresby is the capital, which has 
an estimated population of 117,000. 
Other major towns are Lae, Rabaul, 
Madang, Goroka, Wewak and Mount 
Hagen. 

The official language is English. 
The major lingua franca are Pidgin (Neo- 


Melanesian) and Hiri Motu. There are =... 
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also 700 other different languages in 
use throughout Papua New Guinea. 


Land 


Diversity of terrain, climate, soil, 


flora and fauna characterize the country, 


which occupies the eastern half of the 
bird-shaped island of New Guinea (second 
largest island in the world). 

Papua New  Guinea's land area, 
462,840 square kilometers, is about the 
same size as Thailand. The nation is a 
land of remarkable physical variation — 
from broad upland valleys, volcanoes to 
rugged central cordillera. 

The highest mountain rises to more 
than 4,700 metres. The ranges are divided 
by the large upland valleys with great 
potential for agriculture. Fast flowing 
rivers descend to the coastal plains to 
form some of the largest river systems in 
the world. The Sepik and the Fly are 
the largest and are navigable to shallow 
draft ships upwards of 800 kilometers. 

A line of active volcanoes stretches 
along the north coast of the mainland in 
an irregular line through the island of New 
Britain. Volcanoes and thermal pools 
are also found in the southeastern part of 
the country and other islands. 

The climate is tropical and monsoonal. 
There are only two seasons: the wet and 
the "dry." These are regulated by the 
northwest and southeast airstreams, res- 
pectively. Temperatures vary little be- 
tween seasons and range from hot and 
humid on the coast to an ideal climate of 
warm days and cool nights in the 
highlands. 

The country is noted for its fauna. 
The beautiful Birds of Paradise are in- 
digenous to Papua New Guinea with 33 
of the 42 known species found in the 


country. 


There are many colourful butterflies. 
Among the reptiles there are crocodiles, 
venomous and non-venomous snakes, 
lizards, five species of kangaroo, cuscuses, 
and many varieties of birds that are 
common to Australia. 


Economy 


The Papua New Guinea Government 
is pursuing the country’s economic de- 
velopment through an Eight-Point Im- 
provement Plan, which seeks to achieve 
the following goals: 


— A rapid increase in the proportion 
of the economy under the control 
of Papua New Guinean individuals 
and groups. 


— More equal distribution of econo- 
mic benefits. 


— Decentralization of economic acti- 
vity planning and government 
spending. 

— Emphasis on small-scale artisan, 
service and business activities. 


— [ncreased local revenue. 

— Active and equal participation by 
women in economic and social 
activities. 


— Government control in other 
economic sectors to assure growth. 


Papua New Guinea is essentially an 
agricultural nation and relies on primary 
industries for most of its overseas income. 

In the last few years the Bougainville 
copper project has become the country's 
major overseas money earner. 

Of the agricultural products, coffee, 
and copra are the largest money earners. 
Other major agricultural products are 
cocoa, tea, rubber, and palm oil. One of 
the world's largest oil palm estates has 
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been set up at Popondetta in the Northern 
Province since 1977 at the cost of K35 
million. 

Secondary industry was originally 
oriented towards the processing of the 
local primary industry products. Empha- 
sis has now swung to industries that 
service the expanding local market. 
Among those in successful operation are 
beer brewing, bottle and other packing 
factories, paint manufacture, plywood, 
nails and other wire products, steel drums, 
clothing, match manufacture, cement 
bricks and pipes, and many others. 

The cornerstone of this country’s 
investment policy is that the rules of 
investment should be based on Papua 
New Guinean concepts. The Government 
welcomes foreign investors but sees 
to it that foreign investment yields 
maximum benefits to Papua New 
Guineans. 

Natural resource development projects 
are the major new foreign investment 
prospects in Papua New Guinea. The 
Government pays particular attention to 
these projects as a source of income 
to finance rural development programs 
and reduce dependence of foreign aid. 

The investment guidelines in the 
Fourth National Investment Priorities 
Schedule of the National Development 
Authority (NIDA) provide that,in general, 
foreign investors must bring their capital 
requirements into our country and, if 
necessary and possible, labour-intensive 
technology must be used. 

Furthermore, in appraising invest- 
ment proposals, NIDA may consider an 
enterprise's record of employer-employee 
relationships. 

Major economic statistics of Papua 
New Guinea are as follows: 


Population: 2.8 million (1976 esti- 


mate) 


popluation growth: averge annual rate 

of 3 percent for the period 1974-78. 

Disposable income: K988.6 million 
(1973-74) 

Household disposable income: K157 
a head (1971-72) excluding expa- 
triates 


Share of wages in national income: 
50 percent (approximately) 


Employment: 15 percent of Papua 
New Guinea population, 15-54 
years old, were wage or salary 
earners. 


Consumer Price Index: 181.2 percent 
(December 1977; base: 1971-100) 


Government internal revenue: 
K249 9 million (1978) 

Government budget: K276. million 
(1978) 

Government expenditure: — K485.8 
million (1978) 

Government equity investment: 
K2.6 million (1978) 

Exports: K48,756,949 (1977) 


Imports: K1,080,576 (1977) 


Education 


The education system in Papua New 
Guinea provides for six years of primary 
education and four years of secondary 
education. Children start schooling at 
age seven in primary schools. After the 
primary grades, they move onto provincial 
high schools (Grades 7 to 10). From 
provincial high schools, some students 
are sent to national high schools (Grades 
11 and 12). Here they are trained for 
entrance to universities or a number of 
key occupations. 

At present some 258,669 children, 
almost 60 percent of the school-age popu- 
lation, go to community schools. 
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Another 32,033 students attend the 80 
provincial high schools throughout the 
country. 

English is the language of instruction 
in all schools. 

Scholarships are granted to high 
school graduates for tertiary studies. 
University education is aimed primarily 
at meeting the needs for high level man- 
power in administration, the professions 
and in industry. There are two universi- 
ties: The University of Technology and 
the University of Papua New Guinea. 

There are many specialized training 
colleges like the Administrative College, 
Vudal, Highlands and Popondetta Agricul- 
tural Colleges, Bulolo Forestry College, 
Joint Services College, and community 
teachers colleges. These colleges accept 
students from other Pacific Islands. 

Technical ^ institutions comprise 
schools and colleges, and vocational 
centers. 

Technical schools emphasize middle- 
level technician training. Grades 8-10 
graduates get pre-employment technical 
training at these schools in courses such 
as. bricklaying, boatbuilding, painting, 
radio and automotive maintenance. 

Vocational centers teach simple skills, 
particularly in agriculture, to trainees 
who have at least primary education. 
Following are education statistics com- 
piled in 1978: 


Community X school enrolments: 
258,669 

Provincial high school enrolments: 
32,033 


Technical colleges enrolments: 2,931 
Teachers colleges enrolments: 2,437 
Vocational centers enrolments: 4,704 


University of Papua New Guinea 
enrolment: 1,704 


University of Technology enralment: 
1,136 


National High Schools enrolment: 1,094 


Health 


The Papua New Guinea Government 
provides a wide range of health services. 
These services cover general health care 
and the prevention, control and cure of 
major diseases. 

Four major hospitals serve as base 
hospitals to the four geographic regions 
of the country. They are at Port 
Moresby, Goroka, Lae and Rabaul. There 
are also 15 provincial hospitals, 177 
government health centers, 217 sub- 
centers and 1,737 aid posts distributed 
throughout the country. 

Dental clinics in provincial centers 
render related services. There is also a 
family health division which provides a 
health service for mothers and children 
throughout the country. Twenty-seven 
main centers and 43 rural health centers 
hold clinics and carry out family planning 
and nutrition improvement programs. 

Christian missions help provide 
medical services through their own 
hospitals, health centers, aid posts and 
field services. A major health program 
involves efforts to reduce the level of 
incidence of main communicable diseases, 
including malaria, leprosy, tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, diarrhoea and venereal disease. 
Considerable progress has been achieved 
in controlling these diseases. Another 
principle undertaking is the rural health 
program which aims to distribute 
health services to the people as equitably 
as possible. Along this line, the Govern- 
ment - has introduced a system of 
providing fresh locally-grown food to 
all health centers to improve the nutrition 
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of patients. 
Culture 


The culture of Papua New Guinea is 
embodied in the country’s legends, art- 
forms and the traditional way of life. 
There was no written form of the many 
hundreds of languages in the traditional 
culture, nor was there any religion in the 
sense of the monotheistic faiths of the 
major religions of the world. 

However, many religious practices 
based on magic and the belief that 
ancestors and other spirits could intercede 
on behaif of, or against, their decendants 
and devotes, form a. distinct part of the 


traditional culture. 

The traditional dances are beginning 
to feature in the expanding tourist 
industry. 

With the western education and the 
introduction of the English alphabet, 
authors and playwrights are emerging. 
The traditional legends, formerly handed 
down from father to son by word of 
mouth, are now being written for future 
generations. 

Artists are producing fine sculptures 
and reliefs in wood and metal, as well 
as paintings and drawings with traditional 
themes but employing up-to-date 
materials and techniques. 





News in Brief 


1978 Conference on World Peace 
Held in Japan; Attened by 70 


The eighth International Conference 
on World Peace was held July 22-26, 
1978, at the Fuji Institute of Education 
and Training in Japan to discuss ‘‘the 
Pacific Era: Issues for the 1980s and 
Beyond.” 

Of the 70 participants, 40 came from 
Japan and the rest were from the United 
States, Canada, the Republic of China, the 
Republic of Korea, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, New 
Zealand, and Mexico. 

Topics for discussion included (1) an 
emerging trans-Pacific culture: questions 
of culture and education, (2) long-range 
questions of regional security, (3) econo- 
mic and social growth, development and 
technology, and (4) Japan’s national 
goals in a Pacific global context. 

The seventh conference, known as the 
1977 Conference of Sino-Korean-Japanese 
Professors, was held in Taipei with the 
Pacific Cultural Foundation as the spon- 
sor. The 1979 conference will be held in 
Korea. 


Museum in Panama Receives 
Chinese Works of Art as Gift 


The Republic of China’s national 
Museum of History in late July presented 
a total of 102 pieces of Chinese cultural 
products to the Museum of Panama to 
strengthen the Sino-Panamanian friend- 


ship. 

The products included reproductions 
of bronzeware of the Shang and Chou 
dynasties, reproductions of pottery of the 
Han and Tang dynasties, porcelain of the 
Sung, Ming and Ching dynasties, wood 
carvings, paintings, calligraphy, and others. 

The two museums will enter into 
sisterhood to promote cultural interflow, 
and historical products and works of art 
of the two countries will be exchanged, 
and exhibitions of art works will be held 
on a regular basis, a spokesman for the 
National Museum of History said. 

Last year the Chinese museum sent 
some 100 pieces of Chinese cultural 
products to Panama, according to the 
spokesman. 


ASEAN Newsmen Visit Japan 


Ten journalists from the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
participated in a three-month program 
in Tokyo from Aug. 1 to Oct. 31 this 
year. 

The program was jointly organized 
by the Japan Newspaper Publishers and 
Editors Association and the Confedera- 
tion of ASEAN Journalists, together with 
the Foreign Press Center in Tokyo to 
promote better understanding between 
Japan and ASEAN. 


Japan Grants Aid to Burma 


Japan has extended a Y 500 million 
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(US$2.6 million) aid grant to Burma’s 
17 regional colleges, which were establish- 
ed in 1977 as part of Burma’s new job- 
oriented educational system. 

The grant will be used for "streng- 
thening the functions” of the colleges 
through the purchase of Japanese pro- 
ducts and services. 


Seminar Held by ASEAN Countries 


A seminar on mass media and socio- 
economic changes in the region of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) was held in Kuala Lumpur Oct. 
21-22, this year. 

The seminar, organized by the Mara 
Institute of Technology and the Asian 
Mass Communication Research and In- 
formation Center, highlighted socio- 
economic changes in the ASEAN coun- 
tries and examined the role of the mass 
media in the light of these changes. 


U.S. Art Group Visits ROC 


A 39-member group representing the 
American Artists of Chinese Brush 
Painting visited the Republic of China 
Aug. 14-24. The group consisted of 
artists, art collectors, and chairmen and 
representatives of various art associations 
in the United States. 

During their stay in Taipei, members 
of the group staged an exhibition in which 
62 art works of theirs were displayed 
to show their accomplishments in Chinese 
brush painting. 

The American artists also called on 
many leading brush painting masters in 
Taiwan and visited the National Palace 
Museum in suburban Taipei to better 
understand Chinese arts and culture. 


Scholarships Set up to Assist 
Foreign Students Learning Chinese 


An entrepreneur in Taiwan has 
recently donated NT$100,000 (about 
US$2,800) to the Taipei Language Insti- 
tute as scholarship to assist foreign stu- 
dents to learn the Chinese language in the 
Republic of China. 

Kuo Chien-chang, president of the 
King Ocean Building Corp. and executive 
of the Chu An Building Co., said the 
donation will be an annual event. 

Dr. Marvin Ho, president of the 
language institute, said applicants for the 
scholarships must be foreign college 
students learning the Chinese language 
or related courses stich as Chinese history 
and culture. Foreign clergymen are also 
elegible for the scholarships, he said. 

Applications can be sent to the 
institute at P.O. Box 22-582, Taipei, 
Taiwan, Republic of China. 


Foundation Set Up to Promote 
U.S. Understanding of ROC 


A Freedom Council has been organ- 
ized in Taipei recently by leaders of 
different circles to promote Americans’ 
understanding of Taiwan and its 17 
million people. 

As a non-profitable foundation, the 
organization has 15 members on its board, 
chaired by Prof. Shen Chun-shan, dean 
of the College of Science of National 
Tsing Hua University. 

The foundation plans to raise some 
US$1.5 million within a year. Part of 
the sum will be used to fund programs 
such as lectures, discussion panels, sem- 
inars, and publications that aim at pro- 
moting American understanding of the 
progress made by the Republic of China. 
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Sino-Japanese Painting Exhibit 


A Sino-Japanese Contemporary Oil 
Painting Exhibition was held at the 
Provincial Museum in Taipei on Oct. 12, 
1978. 

On display were 39 original oil 
paintings by Japanese artists and 28 by 
Chinese artists. The exhibition was 
jointly sponsored by the Republic of 
China Oil Painting Association, the 
Japanese Interchange Association, and the 
Provincial Museum. 


Massive Cultural Exchange Planned 
The Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall in 


Taipei is organizing a series of books and 
information exchange programs with 


museums, libraries and art centers all over 
the world to promote international 
cultural flow. A total of 51 countries and 
territories are taking part in the cultural 
exchange programs. 


Manila Exhibit Features 
Rare Objects of Art 


A Philippines-Asian antique exhibition 
featuring among others objects of Asian 
art never publicly displayed before was 
held in Manila Sept. 29-Oct. 9, 1978. 

Jointly organized by the National 
Museum of the Philippine and Century 
Park Sheraton Hotel, the exhibit included 
Asian paintings, pottery, religious art, 
jewelry, and furniture. 
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Contributors’ Memorandum 


The Asian Culture contains articles falling into the 

following categories: 

(1) Academic Articles 

(2) Articles of Historical or Geographical Interest with 
Local Colour (Travels with colour photographs in- 
serted included) 

(3) Ancient and Modern Literature and Art with relevant 
photographs l 

(4) Life and Leisure (Description of local way of living) 

(5) Newsletter on Cultural Affairs 

(6) Book Review and Digest of Magazine and Newspaper 
Articles 

(7) Activities of APU and Events in APU countries 

(8) Brief introduction to Member Parliamentarians 

Articles of above-mentioned nature will be welcome. 

To avoid mistakes in type-setting, articles contributed 

should be typed double-spaced in English on white paper. 

The Asian Culture will reserve the right of making editorial 

changes in the articles. All articles already published 

either in English or in its original form will not be ac- 

cepted. 

The author will bear his own responsibility for the con- 

tributed article. The article's contents will in no way 

represent the opinion of the Asian Culture. 

All contributions should go through the APU National 

Groups. 
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Joy in Chinese Philosophy 


John C. H. Vu. 
(RERE ) 


i 
| 
| 


There are three main currents in 
Chinese philosophy, namely, Confucia- 
nism, Taoism and Zen Buddhism. The 
spirit of joy runs through them all, 
although each has its own mode of joy. 
Generally speaking, the Confucian joy 
springs from che love of learning, the 
harmony of human relations, and the 
realization of one’s manhood or humanity; 
the Taoist joy consists in untrammelled 
freedom and detachment from things 
mundane, in keeping oneself in tune and 
. harmony with Nature, in self-realization 

through selfloss; and the joy of Zen is 
found in seeing one's true nature and 
thereby attaining enlightenment, in the 
pleasant surprise of self-discovery, in the 
harmonization of the this-worldly with 
the other-worldly. 

You will see that the idea of harmony 
is the keynote of all the three types of 
joy. Where there is harmony, there is joy. 

Nothing can be more delightful than 
to study different philosophies of joy, 
to rejoice with each of them and finally 
try to harmonize them all. 


Confucian M. 


The very beginning of die Analects 
of Confucius radiates an atmosphere of 
joy. It sets the tone to the whole Confu- 
cian philosophy of life. It opens like this: 


Thé Master said: “Is it not a true 
delight to learn and to practice con- 
stantly what one has learned? Is it not 
a real joy to see men of kindred spirit 
gathered from distant places? Is it not 
characteristic of the gentleman not to 
be saddened even when his qualities are 
not recognized by the world?” 


Here we find the joy of learning, the 
joy of fellowship, and the joy of the 
perfect development of one’s personality 
without regard to recognition by the 
world. 

Confucius described himself as “a man 
who is so eagerly absorbed in learning 
and teaching as to forget his meals, and 
finds such joy therein as to forget all his 
sorrows, being quite oblivious of the 
coming on of old age.” 

Of all his pupils, Confucius had the 
greatest love for Yen Hui, whom he never 
tired of praising. "How good Hui is!” he 
said, "With a single bowl of rice and 
a single ladle of cabbage soup, living in 
a miserable alley — other people could not 
have borne such distress, but Hui has 
never lost his spirit of joy." This shows 
that Confucius admired people whose joy 
comes from within and not from external 
circumstances of life. In fact, he once 
said of himself, “With coarse food to eat, 
plain water to drink, and a bent arm for 
a pillow—even in such a state one can 
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still be happy. As for riches and honors 
obtained through improper means, they 
are like fleeting clouds to me.” 

. From the writings of Mencius, who 
was the ablest exponent of the teachings 
of Confucius, we can have a glimpse of 
the secret source of the Confucian joy. 
To Mencius, human nature is essentially 
good, for the simple reason that it is 
ordained of Heaven. Therefore, our 
highest joy consists in the fulfilment of 
our nature as man. To quote his words, 
"What belongs to the essential nature of 
man cannot be increased by the largeness 
of his sphere of action, nor diminished 
by the poverty and obscurity of his 
condition. For external things do not 
belong to his essential nature, which 
consists in humanity, justice, propriety 
and wisdom. These are rooted in his 
very. heart; they manifest themselves as 
a mild harmony and radiant cheerfulness 
in the countenance, and a rich fullness 
in the back. Their influence spreads to 
the four limbs, which know how to obey 
their biddings without being told." 

Mencius further remarked: “All 


things are complete within us. There is. 


no greater joy than on self-examination to 
find ourselves true to our nature." Our 
nature being Heaven-ordained, to cultivate 
it carefully and develop it to the full is 
the way to serve Heaven. From this we 
can see that Confucian humanism is not 
without its metaphysical and religious 
foundations. 

The beautiful thing about Confucian 
humanism is that it is at once so intense 
and so broad. Nothing that is of interest 
to.man as man is alien to it. It does not 
frown upon any essentially human fee- 
lings, affections, desires and - appetites; 
it only insists that they should conform 
to the ideal of harmony. Confucianism 
seeks. harmony, in human relations, and 


when it expresses itself in poetry, it 
sheds a certain fragrance of sympathy 


. that warms the cockles of your heart. 
In the Book of Songs, in which Confucius 


took delight, there are love-poems of the 
best sort. Let me quote to you an ode 
called "Wind and Rain," which sings of 
the joy of reunion of husband and wife 
after a long absence: 


Cold is the wind, chill the rain. 
The cock crows kikeriki. 

Now that I have seen my love, 
Peace has come back to me. 


The wind whistles, the rain drizzles. 
The cock crows kukeriku. 
Now that I have seen my love. 

: My spirits are kindled anew. 


The wind and the rain darken the day. 
The cock ceases now to crow. 

Now that I have seen my love, 

My joy continues to grow. 


To my mind, this lovely poem em- 
bodies a noble philosophy of love. People 
in love can be happy in spite of their 
adverse conditions. As a Chinese proverb 
has it, “So long as man and wife love each 
other, what if they were beggars to- 
gether?” : 
Let me quote to you a song of court- 
ship: 


She threw a quince to me; 

In requital I gave her a bright girdle-gem. 
No, it will not requite her, 

But I will love her for ever and ever. 


She threw a peach to me; 

In requital I gave her a bright green- 
stone. 

No, this will not requite her, 

But I will love her for ever and ever. 


She threw a plum to me; 

In requital I gave her a bright jet-stone. 
No, this will not requite her, 

But I will love her for ever and ever. 
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This again presents a beautiful ideal. 
Love does not ccunt in terms of material 
gifts. Love can only be repaid by love. 

On the whole, it may be said that the 
Confucians are ethically and practically 
mainded, and that the main source of 
their joy lies in the faithful performance 
of their duties ir human relations. Tseng 
Shen, one of the greatest pupils of Confu- 
cius, once said, “Everyday I examine 
myself on three points. In planning for 
others, have I failed in conscientiousness? 
In dealing with my friends, have I been 
wanting in sincerity? In learning, have 
I failed to practice what my Master has 
taught me?" 

Tseng Shen was not a highly gifted 
man, but he plodded through life with the 
utmost caution and effort and became 
the recognized transmitter of the Master's 
teachings. Only on his deathbed did 
he feel relieved. He summoned his pupils 
and said to them, “Free my feet, free 
my hands. I have lived, as the Song says: 

In fear and trembling, 

With caution and care, 

As though standing on the brink of a 

chasm, 

As though treading on thin ice. 


But now, my dear boys, I feel that 
whatever may betide I have got through 
safely.” "You can imagine what a moment 
of solid j joy he experienced then. 
Confucius used to Say that Tseng Shen 
Was "mentally slow." Yet, by dint of 
sheer earnestness and unflagging perse- 
verence, he managed to realize his man- 
hood at the end of his life. His rugged 
personality is like a mountain, and has a 
beauty of its own. He often reminds me 
of St. Peter among the disciples of Christ. 
It was unfortunate that Yen Hui 
should have died before Confucius. From 


what Confucius and others said of him, 
we may be sure that he knew well the joy 
of Wisdom, from which moral actions 
flow spontaneously. The secret of Yen 
Hui's greatness is revealed in what Tseng 
Shen said reminiscently about him: 
“Clever, yet not ashamed to consult those 
less clever than himself; richly gifted, yet 
not ashamed to consult those with few 
gifts; having, yet seeming not to have; 
full, yet seeming empty ; offended against, 
yet never reckoning-long ago I had a 
friend whose ways were such as this." 
It would seem that in the makeup of Yen 
Hui, the Confucian devotion to moral 
life was united to a contemplativeness 
characteristic of Taoism. 

In its highest reaches, Confucianism 
attains the vision of oneness of mankind, 
so that it sees "the whole world as one 
family with China as a member." In this 
state, the walls between the self and the 
others crumble down, and one becomes so 
big-hearted as “to regard the talents of 
others as his own and rejoice in the wis- 
dom of others as if his own mouth had 
uttered it." This is exactly what Goethe 
had in mind when he wrote; 


Who is the happiest of men? He who 
values the merits of others, 

And in their pleasures takes joy, as 
though, ‘twere his own. 


Only such a man can "Rejoice with 
those who rejoice, and weep with those 
who weep," as St. Paul would have us do. 

Now, it is easy to see that it is a great 
joy to rejoice with those who rejoice, 
but we may ask if it is also a joy to weep. 
The answer must be in the affirmative 
if we follow the reasoning of the great 
neo-Confucian philosopher, Wang Yang- 
ming. | Once a pupil of his asked him, 
saying, "You said that ‘joy is characteris- 
tic of the original substance of the mind.' 
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When one’s parent dies and one cries 
sorrowfully, is this joy stil present?" 
Wang Yang-ming replied: “There is real 
joy only if the son has cried bitterly. 
If not, there won't be any joy. Joy 
means that in spite of crying, one's mind 
is at peace. The original substance of the 
mind has not been perturbed." (Instruc- 
tions for Practical Living and Other New- 
Confucian Writings, Translated, with 
Notes, by Wing-tsit Chan, p. 230). From 
this it is clear that the Confucian joy 
springs from doing sincerely what we 
ought to do, and so there is real joy in 
weeping with those who weep. 


The Taoist Joy 


The Taoist vision is even more far- 
reaching than that of the Confucian. If 
the Confucian sees the oneness of man- 
kind, the Taoist sees the oneness of the 
whole creation. If the Confucian finds 
his joy in the harmony of human relations, 
the Taoist finds his joy in the harmony of 
the individual with the Cosmos. As the 
Taoists are mystics, it is hard to present 
their subtle insights and follow their 
tantalizing paradoxes. But perhaps 
Chuang Tzu, the greatest Taoist after Lao 
Tzu, has presented the essence of the 
Taoist vision when he declares: “The 
Cosmos and I were born together; and all 
things and I are one." This fundamental 
insight furnishes the key to all his mu- 
sings, some of which are truly amusing. 
It is also the wellspring of the Taoist joy. 

© You have heard Confucius say that 
riches and honors improperly obtained 
were so many fleeting clouds to him. The 
` Taoist seems to go a step further. To him 
all riches and honors, whether properly 
or improperly obtained, are worth no- 
thing. As Chuang Tzu puts it, the man of 
the Tao “lets the gold lie in the hill, and 


the pearls in the deep; he considers not 
property or money to be any gain; he 
keeps aloof from riches and honors; he 
rejoices not in long life, and grieves not 
for early death; he does not account 
prosperity a glory, nor is ashamed of 
indigence; he would not grasp at the gain 
of the whole world to be held as his 
private portion; he would not desire to 
rule over the whole world as his own 
distinction. His distinction is in under- 
standing that all things belong to the same 
treasury, and that life and death are but 
two phases of the same process." (T’ien ti) 

The whole outlook is very much like 
that which Hamlet attributes to Horatio 
when he says: 


*****for thou hast been 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers 
nothing, 

A man that fortune's buffets and 
rewards 

Hast ta'en with equal thanks; and 
bless'd are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well 
co-mingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's 
finger 

To sound what stop she please. Give me 
that man 

Who is not passion's slave, and I will 
wear him 

In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of 
heart, 

As I do thee.*** (Hamlet, Act III, Sc. 2) 


Lao Tzu would certainly have looked 
upon Horatio as a man after his own 
heart. For Lao Tzu, too, could take 
fortune's buffets and rewards with equal 
thanks. As he put it: 


Iam kind to the kind; 
I am also kind to the unkind: 
For Virtue is kind. 


I am faithful to the faithful; 
I am also faithful to the unfaithful: 
For Virtue is faithful. (Chap. 49) 
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Like Shakespeare, Lao Tzu saw in life 
an interpenetration of opposites. As he 
said, “Bed fortune is what good fortune 
leans on; good fortune is what bad for- 
tune hides in.” (Chap. 85) This is 
exactly what Shakespeare saw: “The web 
of life is a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together." (All’s Well, IV, 3). Since 
everythirg tends to “become the opposite 
of itself," it stands to reason that one 
must not be elated over one's good 
fortune nor deoressed by ill fortune. 
This is the secret of Taoist equanimity 
and serene joy. In the words of Chuang 
Tzu, "The man of the Tao is happy in 
prosperity and also happy in adversity, 
for the simple reason that he does not 
stake his happiness upon the fortunes." 
(Chap. 28) 

If you understand that “all things 
belong to the same treasury," the treasury 
of Nature, and if you are one with Nature, 
then the sun is yours, the moon is yours, 
the stars are yours, the whole universe 
is yours. It all depends upon how you 
look at it. The whole teaching of Taoism 
may be summed up in a couple of para- 
doxes, which the Christian mystic, St. 
John of the Cross, has uttered: To pos- 
ses everything, desire to possess nothing. 
To be everything, desire to be nothing. 
St. John did nor have any acquaintance 
with the Taoist literature. But the truth 
is that zll mystics think alike and talk 
alike. 

The joy of the Taoist is the joy of 
non-attachment, of pertect freedom. If 
the Confucian joy is the joy of fullness, 
the Taoist joy is the joy of emptiness. 
The one comes from effort and action; 
the othe- springs from spontaneity and 
quiet cortemplation. The one is human, 
the other cosmic. The one is like warm 
sunshine in a winter's day, the other is 
like cool showers in hot summer. 


Taoism is the philosophy for the 
artists and poets.. Anyway, most of the 
Chinese poets have drawn their inspiration 
from it. Li Po is a typical Taoist poet. 
He sings: 


What is life after all but a dream? 
And why should such pother be 
made? 
Better far to be tipsy, I deem, 
And doze all day long in the shade. | 
When I wake and look out on the 
lawn, : 
I hear midst the flowers a bird sing; 
I ask, “Is it evening or dawn?” 


The mango-bird whistles, “ ‘Tis 
spring.’ " 
' Overpowered with the beautiful sight, 
Another full goblet I pour, 
And would sing till the moon rises 
bright— 
` But soon Pm as drunk as before. 
(Giles) 


Like Omar Khayyam, Li Po sought to 
dull the edge of the pathos of life by 
means of philosophy and wine, and by 
returning to the bosom of Nature. Here 
is a lovely poem telling how he and his 
friends spent a beautiful evening: 


We drank continuously and finished a. 
hundred jugs, 

Till our minds were rinsed clean of 
ageless sorrows. 

An ideal night it was to engage in trans- 
cendental talks, 

For the clear moonlight would not let 
us go to bed. 

Feeling drowsy at last, we slept in the i 
open hills, 

With the sky for blanket and the, earth 
for pillow. 


Another charming aspect of Taoism 
is that it realizes the importance of being' 
a fool. Lao Tzu has painted an interesting 
picture of himself: 
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All men have enough and to spare: 
I alone appear to possess nothing. 
What a fool I am! 

What a muddied mind I have! 

All men are bright, bright: 

Ialone am dim, dim. 

All men are sharp, sharp; 

I alone am mum, mum. 

Bland like the ocean, 

Aimless like the wafting gale. 


All men settle down in their grooves: 

I alone remain stubbornly outside. 

But wherein I differ most from others is 

That I delight in feeding upon the 
Mother. (Chap. 20) 


There is no better illustration of this 
humorous mood: than the following 
poem by Hsin Ch’i-chi: 


I do not expect to live much longer, 
being ill and old. 

Every moment of time is worth a 
thousand pieces of gold. 

In my life I have paid up my dues to 
the hilis and brooks; 

But there is no remedy against the lust 
of books. 


I may be wise: I may be otherwise. 

What if I fall? What if I rise? 

Each of us has his unique face; 

So let each keep his peculiar pace. 

If I were to write an autobiography, 

What a perennial fountain of laughter 
it would be! 


Let me quote one more poem to 
` illustrate another point—the Taoist sense 
of universal comradeship: 


The winter has gone and with it a 
dismal year. 

Spring has come, bringing fresh colors 
to all things. 

Mountain flowers smile in the clear 
pools. 

Perennial trees dance in the blue mist. 

Bees and butterflies are alive with 
pleasure. 

Birds and fishes delight me with their 


happiness. 

Oh the wondrous joy of endless com- 
radeship: 

From dusk to dawn I could not close 
my eyes. 


This poem was written by Han Shan, 
a Buddhist by profession, but it seems to 
me to be of Taoist inspiration. Anyway, 
Taoism and Buddhism seem at points to 
merge into each other. 

In saying that the Taoists find their 
joy in the bosom of Nature, I must point 
out that their conception of Nature is far 
from purely naturalistic. To the Taoists, 
the ultimate source of Nature is Heaven 
and the Tao. Chuang Tzu said: “Human 
joy consists in being harmony with men, 
while Heavenly joy consists in being in 
harmony with Heaven." It was precisely 
because he was in harmony with Heaven 
that he felt at home in Nature. In 
the last chapter of the Chuang Tzu, 
there is a masterful characterization of 
Chuang Tzu the man, probably by a 
disciple of his: "Being in tune with the 
spirit of the universe, he was at peace 
with all creation. He did not set himself 
up as a judge of the rights and wrongs, of 
mankind, but passed his life quietly in 
the world. Above, he played in the 
company of the Creator. Below, he made 
friends with those who had transcended 
life and death and moved beyond the 
realm of beginning and end." 

But how did Chuang Tzu transcend 
life and death? He viewed life as a big 
dream and death as the great awakening. 
He wrote: "When a man is dreaming, 
he does not realize that he is dreaming. 
Sometimes he even dreams that he is 
awake and goes on to interpret the dream 
he has just had. Only when he awakes 
does he realize that it was all a dream. 
So, when the Great Awakening comes, 
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one will realize that this life is a big 
dream. Yet fools consider themselves as 
awake, knowing for sure that ‘this is the 
prince and thet the shepherd!’ Oh, 
what cccksurenzs! Confucius and your- 
self are both dreams; and I who say that 
you are dreams am likewise a dream.” 
(Chap. 2). 

Chuang Tzu was not a dreamy man. 
It was rather because he was more widely 
awake than most others that he perceived 
a Higher Reality than the reality of this 
life. To say thet life is a dream is a very 
different thing from saying that life is 
an illusion: To Chuang Tzu, even dreams 
have a certain degree of reality, only not 
quite as real as our waking life. But 
compared with our Great Awakening, our 
waking life becomes a Big Dream. That 
even our dreams have a certain degree 
of reality is illustrated by the story of 
an interesting dream that Chuang Tzu 
had: 


Some time ago, Chaung Chou dreamed 
he was a bttterfly, fluttering freely 
hither and thither, to all intents and 
purposes a Lutterfly! The butterfly 
was conscious only of its happiness in 
its natural frsedom, with no thought 
whatever of Chuang Chou. A little 
while later h2 awoke and found the 
same old ‘Chuang Chou lying quietly 
in bed! 


But there is no knowing whether it 
was then Chuang Chou dreaming that 
he was a butterfly or whether it is 
now the butterfly dreaming that it 
is Chuang Chou. But since it is certain 
that Chuang Chou and the butterfly 
are two different things, this is a good 
instance of metempsychosis. 


To Chuang Tzu, only when the Great 
Awakening comes can we know the real 
truth about our life. His mind was so 


preoccupied w:th the prospect of the . 


Great Awakening that on his deathbed 
he attached no importance at all to the 
burial of his body. Upon learning that his 
disciples were planning to give him a 
grand burial, he said to them, "I have 
heaven and earth for my coffin and its 
shell, the sun and the moon for my twin- 
jades, the stars for my pearls and jewels, 
and all our fellow-beings for my mour- 
ners. Are not my funeral paraphernalia 
amply provided for? What could you 
possibly add to them?” The disciples 
said, "We are afraid that the crows and 
kites would eat up our Master." "Well," 
replied the dying man, "Above ground, 
my body will be food for the crows 
and kites; under the ground, it will be 
food for the mole-crickets and ants. 
Now you want to rob the one to fatten 
the other. What partiality!” He died, as 
he had lived, a free spirit. 

In conclusion let me say that there is 
a Taoist as well as a Confucian in the 
bosom of every man, although by tem- 
perament he is apt to be proponderantly 
the one or the other. But there can be 
no question that we need both of them to 
fill up the measure of our humanity. As 
Emerson wrote somewhere in his Diaries, 
"When the mountains begin to look 
unreal the soul is in a high state, yet 
in an action of justice or charity things 
look solid again." In this he has thrown 
out a valuable hint as to the desirability of 
combining Confucian action with Taoist 
contemplation. 

When we hear the Sufi poet Sadi sing: 


Those, who indulge in God-worship 
Get into ecstacy from the creaking of 
a water-wheel.— 


we are charmed, but we certainly must 
take care not to fall into ecstacy on a 
busy street. St. Paul seems to have 
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presented a perfect balance of the Taoist 
and Confucian tendencies when he wrote 
to the Corinthians, “If we seemed out of 
our senses, it was for God; but if we are 
being reasonable now, it is for your sake." 
(2 Corinth., 5.13). By the grace of God 
and by his own genius, St. Paul has suc- 
ceeded in transcending all and yet em- 
bracing all. When he says: “If I have all 
the eloquence of men and angels, but 
speak without love, I am simply a gong 
booming and a cymbal clashing,” he 
reminds me of Confucius, who likewise 
had said, “If a man has no love, what has 
he to do with ceremony and music?” 
And he makes me think of the Taoist 
freedom and insouciance, when he wrote 
to the Philippians: “Rejoice in the Lord 
always; again I say, rejoice.*** For I 
have learned to be self-sufficing in what- 
ever circumstances I am. I know how 
to live humbly and I know how to live in 


abundance, I have been schooled to every 


place and every condition, to be filled 
and to be hungry, to have. abundance 
and to suffer want. I can do all things in 
Him who strengthens me." (Phil. 4:4, 
11-13) 


Joy in Zen Buddhism 


Buddhism used to be looked upon in 
the West as a pessimistic and nihilist 
philosophy of life. This might have been 
trüe of the Hinayana school, certainly 
not of the Mahayana school, with its 
positive conception of Nirvana and its 
generous. Bodhisattva ideal of working in 
the world and refusing to enter Nirvana 
before all beings are liberated. In joyful- 
ness, Buddhism is second only to Chris- 
tianity. The joy of the Bodhisattvas 
arises from bringing joy to others. En- 
lightened themselves, they desire to be 


instruments in enlightening others. Their - 


spiritual atmosphere is strikingly akin to 
that of St. Francis, who prayed: 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 
peace: 

Where there is hatred, let me sow 
love; 

Where there is resentment, forgiveriess; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 

Where there is despair, hope; 

Where there is darkness, light. 


Zen Buddhism inherited, of course, 
the generous Mahayana impulse, with its 
vast mental horizons. But so far as the 
contents of its teaching and the mode of 
its thinking are concerned, it rs essentially 
Chinese, being a vital attempt to reconcile 
Taoist Transcendentalism with Confucian 
Humanism. The great psychologist, Dr. 
C. G. Jung, was right when he said: “Zen 
is one of the most wonderful blossoms of 
the Chinese spirit, which was readily 
impregnated by the immense thought- 
world of Buddhism." : 

In one sense, Zen effected a tremen- 
dous revolution in Buddhism. The tradi- 
tional Buddhist teaching is that the 
believers should rely on the Buddha, the 
Dharma or Law, and Sangha or the 
Community of monks. Hui-neng, the 
founder .of the Chinese Zen school, 
teaches that they should rather rely on 
Enlightenment, Rightness, and Purity. In 
truth, this is a doctrine of self-reliance. 
His teaching may be summed up briefly 
in his own words: “Within, keep the 
mind in perfect harmony with the self- 
nature; without, respect all other men. 
This is reliance on oneself." The impor- 
tant thing is to see directly into your 
self-nature and be enlightened. 

The joy of Zen, then, springs from 
being enlightened and bringing enlighten- 
ment to others. But the enlightenment, 
if it comes at all, comes unexpectedly, 
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in a flash. You may prepare yourself for 
its coming by meditation and cultivating 
your moral life, but all your preparations 
merely set the stage for its coming, which 
cannot be compelled or predicted, for it 
is like the wind that blows where it wills. 
It comes like a thief or a robber, never 
like a guest who arrives in time in answer 
to your formal irvitation. But when you 
catch the thief or robber, you find that he 
is really your best friend playing a prank 
on you. 

The element of unexpectedness and 
casualness is a characteristic feature of 
instantaneous enlightenment. This seems 
to be symbolicaly presented in a little 
poem by the Buddhist nun, Mei-hua Ni: 


I spent a whole day in search of Spring, 
But I could find no trace of it, 
Although my sandals were worn out 
walking 
Through th» misty hills. 
On my return home, regaled by the 
fragrance 
Of the plum-blossoms in-my garden, 


I suddenly saw Spring in full bloom 
On the tender branches. 


This shows that true enlightenment is 
to be found only at home. However, if 
there is no outing, there will be no return 
and no real appreciation of home. In this 
sense, Chuang Tzu’s transcendental roa- 
mings are perhaps a necessary part of the 
whole process cf returning home and 
finding oneself.. As Lao Tzu says: “To 
' be great isto go on; to go on is to be far; 
to be far is to return.” When you look 
back from the moon to the earth, you 
‘realize that the earth is really a part of 
the heavens. The great use of the moon- 
trip, therefore, is to evoke an intense 
yearning for your home. Likewise, 
Chuang Tzu’s free excursion to the 


transcendental regions serves to arouse 
an irresistible desire to return home to 
the self-nature of man, which, according 
to Hui-neng, “is so great that it contains 
all things." Hui-neng went to the extent 
of declaring that “All the Buddhas of the 
past, present and future ages and all the 
twelve parts of the Scriptures are imma- 
nent in the nature of man as part of its 
original endorement.” This magnificent 
idea is evidently a development of Men- 
cius’ philosophy of human nature. When 
the neo-Confucian philosopher Lu Hsiang- 
shan said that “In learning, if we know ` 
the fundamentals, the Six Classics are 
but so many footnotes to our mind," 
he was obviously under the influence of 
Zen. 

According to Ch'ingyuan, a Zen 
master of the Sung period, there are two 
diseases to be avoided in the practice of 
Zen. “The first is to ride an ass in search 
of the very ass you are riding; the second 
is to ride the ass and refuse to dismount." 
It is easy to see the silliness of seeking 
the ass you are riding. As your attention 
is turned outwards, you will never look 
inside, and all your search will be so 
much ado about nothing. The kingdom 
of God is within you, but you seek it 
outside. There is no telling how many 
troubles in the world have had their origin 
just in this wrong orientation. 

The second disease is even more subtle 
and difficult to cure. This time, you are 
no longer seeking outside. You know 
that you are riding your own ass. You 
have already tasted an interior peace 
infinitely sweeter than any pleasures 
you can get from the external things. 
But the great danger is that you become 
so attached to it that you are bound 
to lose jt altogether. This is what Ch'ing 
Yuan meant by “riding the ass and 
refusing to dismount." This disease is 
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common to contemplative souls in all - 


religions. In his Seeds of Contemplation, 
the late Thomas Merton has uttered 
a salutary warning against, precisely 
the same pitfall: 


Within the simplicity of this armed 
and walled and undivided interior peace 
is an infinite unction which, as soon. 
as it is grasped, loses-its savor. You 
must not try to reach out and possess 
it altogether. You must not touch it 
or try to seize it.*** 


There is nothing that you can claim, 
nothing that you can demand, nothing 
that you can take. And as soon as you 
try to take something as if it were your 
own—you lose your Eden, 


In other words, joy is only the inci- 
dental effect of our self-discovery, but if 
we become attached to it, we would again 
lose our Self. So, Ch’ing Yuan’s final 
counsel is: “Do not ride at all. For you 
yourself are the ass, and the whole world 
is the ass. You have no way to ride it.*** 
If you don’t ride at all, the whole world 
will be your playground.” 

Now let me relate to you some 
concrete instances of enlightenment. One 
of the greatest masters of Zen was Ma-tsu 
Taoi (709-788), Before he was en- 
lightened, he was practicing sitting-in- 
meditation in a little cell in the neigh- 
borhood of a temple, where Nan-yueh 
Huaijang (677-744) was the Abbot. 
Seeing. Ma-tsu, the Abbot recognized him 
by intuition to be a vessel of the Dharma, 


So he visited him in his cell, asking, "In - 


practicing sitting-in-meditation, what does 
your Reverence aspire to attain?” “To 
attain Buddhahood!” was the answer. 
Fhe Abbot then took up a piece of brick 
and began to grind it against a rock in 
front of Ma-tsu’s cell, After some mo- 
ments, Ma-tsu became curious and asked, 


"What are-you grinding it for?" “I want 
to grind it into a mirror,” replied the 
Abbot. Greatly amused, Ma-tsu said, 
How can you hope to grind a piece of 
brick into a mirror?” The Abbot fired 
back, “If I cannot grind a. brick into a 
mirror, how can you sit yourself into a 
buddha?” ‘What must I do then?” 
Ma-tsu inquired. The Abbot replied, 
“Take the case of an ox-cart. If the cart 
does not move, do you whip the cars, 
or do you whip the ox?" Ma-tsu re- 
mained silent. The Abbot continued: 
“In learning sitting-in-meditation, do you 
aspire to learn the sitting Zen, or do you 
aspire to imitate the sitting Buddha? If 
the former, Zen does not consist in sitting 
up or lying down. If the latter, the 
Buddha has no fixed postures. The 
Dharma goes on forever, and never abides 
in anything. You must not therefore 
be attached to, nor abandon, any particu- 
lar phase of it. To insist on sitting your- 
self into Buddha is to kill the Buddha. 
To be attached to the sitting posture is 
to fail to comprehend the essential 
principle." We are told that when Ma-tsu 
heard these words, he felt as though he 
were drinking the most exquisite nectar. 
This is the joy of enlightenment. 

Now, to be enlightened is to be 
awakened, but awakened to what? To | 
our True Self! This will be plain from 
what Ma-tsu said to a newcomer by the 
name of Tachu Hui-hai. When Hui-hai 
visited Ma-tsu for the first time, the latter 
asked him where he came from. Hui-hai 
replied that he came from the Ta-yün 
Temple in Yueh-chou. Then Ma-tsu 
asked, “What do you come here for?" 
"[ have come to seek the Buddha-dhar- 
ma," was the answer. “I have here not a 
thing to give you," said Ma-tsu, “What 
Buddha-dharma can you expect to learn 
from me? Why do you ignore the treasure 
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of your own house and wander so far 
away from home?” Greatly mystified, 
Huihai asked, “What is your humble 
servant’s treasure?" — 'None other than 
the one who is questioning me now is 
- your treasure!" — Ma-tsu replied, “All 
things are complete in it, with nothing 
lacking. You can use it freely and its 
resources are inexhaustible. What is the 
use of seeking in the exterior?” At these 
words Hui-hai was instantaneously en- 
lightened. 

In short, so long as you do not realize 
that your treasure is within you and so 
long as you seek it outside, you will 
never be happy. On the other hand, as 
Mencius had said, “All things are com- 
plete in us. There is no greater joy than 
upon self-examination to find ourselves 
true to our nature.” This is a profound 
Confucian insight, which is embodied in 
the teaching of Zen. But the graphic 
manner and ingenious tactics of inducing 
enlightenment are entirely original with 
Zen, 

Here is how Ma-tsu converted another 


disciple by the name of Wu-yeh. Wu-yeh. 


originally belonged to the Vinaya school, 
versed in liturgy and scriptural learning. 
At his first visit, Ma-tsu, impressed by his 
towering physical stature and sonorous 
voice, remarked, “What a magnificent 
temple of Buddha! 
Buddha in it!” Wu-yeh thereupon knelt 
down courteously and said, “The litera- 
ture of the Three Vehicles I have roughly 
studied and understood. However, I 
have heard about the doctrine taught by 
the School of Zen that this very mind 
itself is Buddha. This is truly beyond the 
comprehension ori my mind.”  Ma-tsu 
said, “Just this mind that does not com- 
prehend is the very mind that is Buddha, 
and there, is nothing else.” Still unen- 
lightened, Wu-yen asked some other 


Only there is no. 


questions which seemed to Ma-tsu quite 
irrelevant. So he said to him, “Your 


. Reverence is still busied about nothing. 


Suppose you retire for the moment and 
come back some other time." Just as 
Wu-yeh was starting to leave, Ma-tsu 
called after him, "Your Reverence!" 
As Wu-yeh turned back his head, Ma-tsu 
asked, "What is it?" At this question 
Wu-yeh was jerked into enlightenment. 
He had discovered himself. 

Our whole life is a great romance, 
the romance of discovering our true self. 
Even the fundamental moral precepts 
such as: Avoid all evil, pursue all good 
and purify your mind, are but prelimina- 
ries to the finding and being of oneself. 
Chuang Tzu had summed up this sup- 
preme romance of life in a beautiful 
passage: 


The moral virtues of humanity and 
justice are like the wayside inns that 
the sage kings of old have set up for 
wayfarers to lodge for a night. They 
are not for you to occupy permanently. 
If you are found to tarry too long 
therein, you will be made to pay heavily 
for it. The perfect men of old borrowed 
their way through humanity and lodged 
in justice for a night, on their way to 
roam in the transcendental regions, 
picknicking on the field of simplicity, 
and finally settling in their home garden 
not rented from another. Transcen- 
dency is perfect freedom. Simplicity 
makes for perfect health and vigor. 
Your garden not being rented from 
another, you are not liable to be 
ejected. The ancients called this the 
romance of hunting for the Real. 


Our whole life is, then, a pilgrimage 
from the unreal to the Real. No romance 
can be more meaningful and thrilling than - 
this. Because both the goal and the pro- 
cess are romantic, there is nothing in life 
which is not romantic. That is why the 
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Zen masters have so often quoted a signi- 
ficant line from a popular love-poem: 


With her, even the prose of life becomes 
poetry. 


Many years ago, Justice Holmes wrote 
me that one must “face the disagreeable” 
and learn "to tackle the unromantic in 


life with resolution to make it romantic.’” 


I submit that his outlook is very near 
to that of Taoism and Zen, especially the 
latter. For to the Zen masters, Tao is 
nothing but the ordinary mind, and 
nothing is more wonderful than ordinary 
life. Ma-tsu once said, "The phenomenal 
is identical with the transcendent, and the 
born is none other than the unborn. If 
you have a thorough realization of this 
idea, you can live your daily life, wear 
your clothes, eat your meals, rear and 
nourish your inner womb of holiness 
and pass your time as befitting your 
conditions and the tides of human af- 
fairs.” The same philosophy is embodied 
in a poem by Ma-tsu's outstanding lay 
disciple, Pang Yun: 


In my daily life there are no chores 
other than 

Those that happen to fall into my hands. 

Nothing I choose, nothing I reject. 

Nowhere is there ado, nowhere a slip. 

You wish to know the emblems of 
my glory? 

The mountains and hills without a speck 
of dust! 

What is my magical power and spiritual 
exercise? 

Carrying water and gathering firewood! 


A monk asked the master Ch'u-hui 
Chen-chi as he appeared for the first time 
as Abbot, “I hear that when Sakyamuni 
began his public life, golden lotus sprang 
from the earth. Today, at the inaugura- 
tion of Your Reverence, what auspicious 


sign may we expect?" The new Abbot 
said, "I have just swept away the snow 
before the gate." 

A novice once said to the master 
Chao-chou, “I am only newly admitted 
into this monastery, and I beseech you to 
teach and guide me in the way of Zen.” 
The master asked, ‘‘Have you taken your 
breakfast?" ‘Yes, Master, I have.” “Go 
wash your bowl,” said the master. At 
these words, the novice experienced an 
instantaneous enlightenment. 

Thus, Zen seems to go a step farther 
than Taoism. The latter is still more or 
less inclined to seek for the extraordinary, 
while the former finds the most extra- 
ordinary in the most ordinary. The truth 
is that Zen has assimilated the mystical 
insights of Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu and 
the moral intuitions of Confucius and 
Mencius and transmuted them into a 
living synthesis. 

To Zen, the transcendent and the 
immanent are all of one piece. It aspires 
to arrive at the other shore by remaining 
on this shore. It has learned the lesson of 
detachment from Taoism, but carried it 
a step farther. As Hui-neng has said, 
“Externally, be detached from pheno- 
mena in the midst of phenomena; inter- 
nally, be detached from the Void in midst 
of the Void.” Thus, Zen transcends 


‘Taoism by insisting that we must be 


detached from detachment and return to 
the world of human relations. Hui-neng 
has highlighted this point in a gatha which 
is redolent of the Confucian morals, as 
you will see: 


If your mind is right and without bias, 

What is the need of observing the sila? 

If your conduct is upright, 

What is the use of practicing dhyana? 

To cultivate the virtue of gratitude, 

Nothing is better than to love and serve 
your parents. 
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To practice justice and good faith, 

Let superiors and inferiors be conside- 
rate to each other. 

The virtue of courtesy and deference is 
shown 

In the harmony between master and 
servant. 

The effect. of patience and long-suf- 
fering is shown 

In the quieting down of all evils. 

If you know how to bore into wood 

So as to get sparks of fire, 

Your lfe will be like a red lotus-flower 

Growing unsullied from mire and inud. 

Know that all effective medicines 

Taste bitter in the mouth. 

Remember that what is unpleasant to 
your ear. 

Must come from the mouth of a loyal 
friend. 

Repentance and amendment are sure 

To give birth to knowledge and wisdom; 

While the defense of your shortcomings 
reveals 

Only the lack of goodness in your heart. 

In your daily life, make it a point 

To dc always what is beneficial to 
others. 

The attainment of the Tao does not 
depend 

Upon the mere giving of money. 

Bodhi is to b2 found only in your 
mind; 

Why waste your effort in seeking inner 
truth outside? 

If you conduct yourself according to 
this gatha, 

The Peradise of the West is right before 
your eyes. 


This may be called performing the 


moral duties of our finite life with an eye 
to the Infinite. 

One of the most frequently reiterated 
couplets in Chinese Zen literature is: 


An eternity of endless Void: 
A day of wind and moon. 


The first line symbolizes the transcen- 
dent, while the second line symbolizes 


the immanent. But the two lines are to 
be taken together, for they are thoroughly 
interpenetrated with each other. Shan- 
neng, a Zen master of the Southern Sung, 
has given a meaningful comment upon the 
couplet. “Of course,” he said, “we must 
not cling to the wind and moon of a day 
and ignore the eternal Void. Neither 
should we cling to the eternal Void and 
pay no attention to the wind and moon 
of the day." 

Rightly understood, this couplet 
brings us to the dawn of creation by 
reminding us of the first quiverings of 
time in the womb of eternity. An infinite 
Void, utterly silent and still. In a split 
second there came life and motion, sound 
and color. No one knows how it hap- 
pened. It is the mystery of mysteries. 
But the mere recognition that the mystery 
exists is enough to send any man of 
sensitive mind into an ecstacy of joy and 
wonder. For, can there be a more beauti- 
ful and soul-shaking experience than to 
catch ageless Silence breaking for the 
first time into song? Moreover, every day 
is the dawn of creation, for every day is 
unique and comes for the first time and 
the last. God is the God of the living, not 
of the dead. 

The whole meaning of Zen is to evoke 
just this sense of the continuity and 
dialogue between Time and Eternity. 
When the mind is rightly conditioned, the 
most casual experience can be an occasion 
of enlightenment. An ancient monk was 
studying the Lotus Sutra. When he came 
upon the passage that "All the Dharmas 
are originaly and essentialy silent and 
void," he was beset with doubts. He 
pondered on it day and night, whether he 
was walking, resting, sitting or lying in 
bed; but the more he pondered, the more 
confused he became. On a certain Spring 
day, an oriole suddenly burst into song, 
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and just as suddenly the monk’s mind 
was opened to the light. He hit a gatha 
on the spot: 


All the dharmas are from the very 
beginning 
Essentially silent and void. 


When Spring comes and the hundred 
flowers bloom, 
The yellow oriole sings on the wil- 
low. 


The sudden burst of song of the new 
oriole reminded him of the eternal Sil- 
ence. 

Similarly, a lay student of Zen was 
pondering a kung-an or mind-teaser in the 
toilet. Suddenly he heard the croak of 
a frog, and he was instantaneously awa- 
kened to Reality, as evidenced by the 
following lines he wrote on the occasion: 


In a moonlit night on a Spring day, 
The croak of a frog 


Pierces through the whole cosmos and 
turns it 
Into a single family. 


Not only sounds, but also colors can 
be an occasion of enlightenment. One 
master came to his enlightenment on 
seeing the peach-blossoms. “Ever since 
I saw the peach-blossoms, I have had no 
more doubts," he used to say. Of course, 
he had seen peach-blossoms previously 
to that happy occasion. But it was only 
then that he really saw them as they 
should be seen; that is, he saw them for 
the first time against the background of 
the eternal Void, as though they had just 
emerged from the Creator's Mind. On 
previous occasions, he had seen them 
vaguely as in a dream But this time, as 
his inner spirit happened to be happily 
conditioned for enlightenment, the sight 


of the peach-blossoms opened his eyes 
to the Source of their existence and 
beauty, so that he saw them no longer as 
isolated objects, but as lively spurts from 
the Fountainhead of the whole universe. 

Some Zen masters have said that when 
a man is fully awakened, he can hear 
by his eye. The Psalmist was certainly 
such a man, who sang: 


The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament displays his art. 
Day to day utters speech, 

Night to night transmits knowledge. 


We have seen that Chuang Tzu re- 
garded death as the Great Awakening, 
which he also called the Great Return. 
For the Zen masters, the Great Awa- 
kening or Return must be achieved in 
life. That is to say, we must find our True 
Self while we are still living; and if we are 
identified with our True Self, which is 
beyond life and death, Nirvana or Eternal 
Life has practically begun for us here 
and now. Then we are already in a posi- 
tion to spend our Heaven in doing good 
on earth, to borrow an expression from 
St. Therese of Lisieux. In such a state, 
every season is a good season, and every 
day a good day, as Yün-men has declared. 
Wu-men has written a delightful poem, 
which I like to quote: 


Spring has its hundred flowers, 
Autumn its moon. 


Summer has its cooling breezes, 
Winter its snow. 


If you allow no idle concerns 
To weigh on your heart, 


Your whole life will be one 
Perennial good season. 


The great paradox is that only a man 
who has no concern for his life can truly 
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taste the joy of life, and only the carefree 
can really take care of others. 

This reminds me of Pope John XXIII. 
What makes him so charming and so 
great? Is it not because he has lost himself 
in God? To him, “All days, like all 
months, equally belong to the Lord. 
Thus they are equally beautiful." On the 
Christmas of 1962, he said, “I am entering 
my eighty-second year. Shall I finish 
it? Every day is a good day to be born, 
and every day is a good day to die." 
On the eve of his death, when he saw his 
friends weeping, he asked that the Magni- 
ficat or Mary's Song of Joy be chanted, 
saying, "Take courage! This is not the 
moment to weep! This is a moment of 
joy and glory." Comforting his Doctor, 
he said, “Dear Professor, don't be disturb- 
ed. My bags are always packed. When 
the moment to depart arrives, I won't 
lose any time." I submit that the Chris- 
tian joy: comprehends all the three types 
of joy that we have treated. 

In concluding, let me remind you that 
we are living in an inconceivably great 
age. Itisan age in which the East and the 
West have met face to face, demanding 
a fundamental harmonization. It is an age 
of unprecendented spiritual unrest. Ma- 
terial civilization has developed beyond 
our dreams. We have already landed on 
the moon, and we are heading for the 
Mars. Our body has taken on wings, 
but our, soul is still earthbound. As 
Henri Bergson puts it: ‘‘Now, in this 
body, distended out of all proportion, 
the soul remains what it was, too small to 
fill it, too weak to guide it. Hence the 
gap between the two. Hence the tre- 
mendous social, political and international 
problems which are just so many defini- 
tions of this gap, and which provoke so 
many chaotic and ineffectual efforts to 
fill it. What we need are new reserves of 


potential energy—moral energy this time.” 
It is indeed ironic that in this space age, 
most young people feel that "the heart 
needs more room to breathe." But we 
have no reason to be pessimistic. I for 
one have faith in humanity and believe 
that great as is the challenge we are 
confronted with, man's response to it 
wil be correspondingly great. Further- 
more, there are signs that scientific 
thought is maturing, so that instead of 
considering itself as hostile to religion, 
it becomes more and more conscious of 
being an ally or fellow pilgrim of faith. 
It is significant that one of the foremost 
scientists of our age, Einstein, should have 
expressed himself as follows: 


The . most beautiful thing ‘we can 
experience is the mysterious. It is the 
source of all true art.and science, He 
to whom this emotion is a stranger, 
who can no longer pause to wonder 
and stand in awe, is as good as dead: 
his eyes are closed. This insight into 
the mystery of life, coupled though it 
be with fear, has also given rise to 
religion. To know that what is im- 
penetrable to us really exists, manifes- 
ting itself as the highest wisdom and the 
most radiant beauty which our dull 
faculties can comprehend only in their 
most primitive forms—this knowledge, 
this feeling, is at the center of true 
religiousness. 


It is no less significant that one of the 
“heroes of Apollo 11 should have recited 


from the heights the verses of Psalm 8: 


When I look at Thy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, 
The moon and stars which Thou 
hast established: 


What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him, 
And the son of man that Thou dost 
care for him? 
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As to the cultural relations between 
the East and the West, it is not too much 
to say that they are in love with each 
other. On the one hand, all Orientals 
have fallen for the scientific civilization of 
the West. On the other hand, more and 
more Western intellectuals are attracted 
by the profundities of the Far Eastern 
cultural and spiritual traditions. I may 
say that Confucianism, Taoism, and Zen 
are studied with more zest and intellectual 
curiosity in the West than in the East. 
I know of a number of people in the West 


who have returned to Christianity by way 
of an excursion to the Far Eastern re- 
ligions, whose mystical and moral insights 
have reminded them of the inexhaustible 
hidden treasures of the Gospel. It is high 
time for Christians to absorb whatever is 
true, good and beautiful in all the living 
traditions of mankind, and bring them 
back to the Divine Logos or Tao, who 
enlightens every man coming into the 
world. Finally, let us remember that the 
waterpots must be filled with water 
before it can be turned into wine. 


Problem of Being and Non-Being 
in the Taoist Philosophy 


Yen Ling-feng 
(BEŽ) 


The Concepts of Being and Non-Being 

Lao:Tzu states: “There is a ‘Thing’ 
of nondifferenciated formation which 
exists before tke production of Heaven 
and Earth. How still it is, yet how active. 
It is independent and immutable, opera- 
ting in complete self-sufficiency without 
danger of cessation, and so becomes the 
mother of the world. I do not know its 
name. | Reluctantly I shall call it Tao 
(3É )" (Chapter 25, Tao Teh Chin HW). 
Lao Tzu presents here a very clear defini- 
tion of Tao. From this definition we can 
ascertain several characteristics of Tao: 
(1) Tao is a "Thing" which is formed 
out of chaos; (2) Tao existed before 
heaven and earth came to be; (3) Tao 
is both still ard active; (4) Tao is an 
eternal absolute without match; (5) Tao 
is omnipresent and is in ceaseless cyclical 
motion; and (5) Tao is the source of all 
things in the werld. 

From the above it can be seen that 
Tao is! an absolute which has actual 
existence and is in ceaseless motion; it 
is an entity which is formed out of chaos 
before the production of Heaven and 
Earth. | In Chapter 21 Lao Tzu says: 
“Tao is a ‘Thing’ which is impalpable, 
intangible. - Intangible, impalpable, and 
yet there are images within it. Impalpable 
and intangible, and yet it contains matter. 


Profound, obscure, yet within it there is 
essence. This essence is very genuine, 
and within it there is regularity." He also . 
states: “Turning back upon itself is the 
motion of Tao; weakness is the function 
of Tao." (Chapter 40) 

Although it is stated here that Tao 
is impalpable, intangible, profound, and 
obscure, nevertheless it clearly indicates 
that “Tao is a ‘Thing.’ " Furthermore, it 
is stated that within Tao there are images, 
matter, essence, and regularity, so we 


. know Tao is not “nothingness” (wu-yu 


EB ) a void (hsü-wu H4) in which 
nothing exists. The “turning back upon 
itself" expresses the motion of Tao, 
while “weakness” indicates the stillness 
of Tao. Motion and stillness are both 
qualities of existent entities. Therefore, 
it can be determined with certainty that 
Tao is existent and is not non-existent. 
Tao is not only Being (yu 4 ), it is also 
“the mother of the world," ie., “the 
mother of all things." For example, 
Chapter 42 says: “Tao produced one, 
one produced two, two produced three, 
and three produced the myriad creatures.” 
This confirms that Tao is “the mother of 
all thing." Lao Tzu also says: ‘The 
myriad creatures of the world are pro- 
duced from Being" (Chapter 40). And 
again he says: "Being refers to the 
mother of all things" (Chapter 1). So it 
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is evident here that Being as well as Tao 
is “the mother of all things." Therefore, 
it is beyond doubt that according to 
Lao Tzu, Tao is Being, ie., the same 
entity as Being. 

Now since Lao Tzu's Tao and Being 
are not to be characterized as ‘“nothing- 
ness," nor as an empty void (hsü-k'ung 
HE 2E ), what then is the nature of Non- 
Being (wu $)? In Chapter 40 it is said: 
"Being is produced from Non-Being." 
This clearly points out that Non-Being 
precedes Being, or in other words, Non- 
Being precedes Tao. The "Keng-sang Chu 
(Bis 28% )" of Chuang Tzu says the same 
thing: "Being cannot produce being out of 
being, inevitably it must come from 
non-being (wü-yü £4 ).” (Burton Wat- 
son) (Chuang Tzu's “wú-yu” is the same 
as "wü"). In the first chapter Lao Tzu 
states: “Non-Being refers to the primary 
origin (shih) of Heaven and Earth." 
What then is this "Origin"? It is that 
which has no precedent. Since Lao Tzu 
considers the Tao to be the "Mother" 
rather than the “Origin,” therefore Being 
is the "Mother" and Non-Being is the 
“Origin.” 

Lao Tzu says: “Above, the unity is 
not bright; below, it is not dark. Per- 
petually in an operation that cannot be 
named, it returns again into No-Thing 
(wü-wü $E 77). This is called the insub- 
stantial form, the image of No-Thing. 
It is called the impalpable and the intan- 
gible" (Chapter 14). This passage evident- 
ly refers to Tao since it speaks of that 
which “cannot be named." In Chapter 
30 Lao Tzu says: "The Tao never has a 
name." And in the first chapter, he 
declares: "The name which can be named 
is. not the eternal name." Again he states: 
“I do not know its name" (Chapter 25). 
Chuang Tzu says: The Taó should not 
be named" (Knowledge Wandered North). 


That which “cannot be named" is the Tao 
which returns to the state where there 
are no poles. It reverts to the primordial 
substance (pu # ), it returns to No-Thing. 
When Lao Tzu states "Tao patterns 
itself after Nature" (Chapter 25), we 
can assume that this "Nature" belongs 
to the same sphere as Non-Being. So we 
might also say that Tao returns to Nature. 
From the above we can conclude that 
Lao Tzu conceives of the Tao as a "Thing" 
(yi-wü 4%) and conceives of Non-Being 
as No-Thing. Tao is referred to as having 
images, matters, essence, and regularity. 
On the other hand, Non-Being is referred 
to as being matterless (‘‘No-Thing’’), 
formless, and imageless. And yet Non- 
Being is still called “the Intangible, the 
Impalpable" which seems to indicate 
that it exists. “The Impalpable" is 
that which seems to be and yet is not; 
"the Intangible" is that which seems not 
to be and yet is. It is evident then that 
Lao Tzu’s '*Non-Being" is not actual 
nothingness (chen-wü R$ ). 

Concerning this Non-Being, Lao Tzu 
further observes, "Though thirty spokes 
may converge on a hub, it is upon the 
hole (wü) in the center that the function 
of the wheel depends. Clay is moulded 
into vessels, but it is on their hollowness 


- (wi) that their usefulness depends. Doors 


and windows are dug out of the earth to 
make a room, but it is on their hollowness 
that their usefulness depends, The Being 
is (the cause of) utility, and Non-Being 
is (the cause of) function" (Chapter 11). 
Since Non-Being is "function" (yung 
Fi), it can certainly not be considered 
to be valueless or meaningless. 

Sometimes Lao Tzu uses the term 
“hü (W)? meaning "empty" or 
“emptiness,” to refer to Non-Being. He 
says: “It is empty and yet it never col- 
lapses. The more it operates, the more it 
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brings forth" (Chapter 5). This “empty” 
is referring to the emptiness of an orifice. 
It is different from what Buddhism means 
when it declares that the five aggregates 


and the four elements are all empty 
(k'ung zz ). The Buddhist ‘empty’ 
is viewd subjectively, conceiving of 


everything in the world as illusory and 
eventually ending in dissolution. This 
"empty"; means false, purposeless, and is 
used as an adjective, Lao Tzu's 
ness" (or Non-Eeing) on the other hand 
is viewed objectively and is an object 
having actual existence (it is definitely 
not nom-existen-); occupying a definite 
position' in space and time, it is both 
actual and meaningful; it is used as a 
noun. The reality of this "emptiness" 
can be proved through the fact of its 
capacity for motion. In the light of Lao 
Tzu's philosophy, even the number zero 
in mathematics and the airless vacuum 
of physics have their existential signifi- 
cance and actual content. Otherwise 
we could not say that Non-Being gives 
rise to functior. Therefore, the most 
accurate! meaning of the Chinese character 
“ (wit), in this case, should be “‘Not- 
Being” (feryü J3E@), or ''Non-Being" 
(wü-yü EE ) “Wo-yt” is used by 
Chuang Tzu ard is equivalent to Lao 
Tzu’s “wú”). This Non-Being is definitely 
not an emptiness in which nothing exists. 

That “emptiness” or ‘‘Non-Being” 
has a potential for motion has already 
been indicated above in the passage: 
“It is empty and yet it never collapses. 
The more it operates, the more it brings 
forth" (Chapter 5). Lieh Tzu is even 
clearer and more precise on this subject. 
The chapter “Heaven’s Gifts" in Lieh 
Tzu hasia quotation from The Book of 
the Yellow Emperor, saying, “‘Non-Being 
stirs, it) cannot: beget Non-Being but 
rather begets being.” Lieh Tzu positively 


“empti- 


points out, then, Non-Being’s potential 
for motion. We know that when a ques- 
tion of motion is involved, there must 
first be a moving object presupposed; 
otherwise, how could there be any 
motion? Furthermore, every motion 
must take place in space and time. Even 
the simplest form of motion, mechanical 
motion, must proceed from one point to 
another. Between the two points there 
must be a definite distance. Time must 
pass from one instant to the next; the 
conditions of "before" and “after” must 
be different. If Non-Being were actual 
nothingness, how could these processes 
exist? 

It is evident there that Lao Tzu's 
Non-Being is not a void, a “nothingness” 
in which there are absolutely no existent 
entities. | Non-Being rather is Being 
which is invisible. Non-Being is the 
"hiddenness" of which Chapter 41 
says: ‘The Tao is hidden and without 
name." It is actually existing but is . 
imperceptible to sight, hearing, or touch. 
This condition refers to the very Tao of 
Lao Tzu which has been blended in unity. 
However, in this case it is in a state upon 
which we gaze but cannot see it, to which 
we listen but cannot bear it, and for 
which we grope but cannot grasp it. 

Finally, we might borrow the words 
of the Greek philosopher Democritus 
(460-375 B.C.) to express this point. 
He says: "'The void or Non-Being is as 
real as the plenum or Being." (Nilton 
C. Nahm, Selection From Early Greek 
Philosophy, p. 157). 


Distinction Between Being and 
Non-Being in Lao Tzu's Cosmology 


The following are those texts in Lao 


. Tzu which concern cosmology: 


.l. There is a "Thing" of nondifferen- 
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tiated formation which exists before the 
production of Heaven and Earth (Chapter 
25). 

2. Mankind patterns itself after 
Earth, Earth patterns itself after Heaven, 
Heaven patterns itself after Tao, and 
Tao patterns itself after Nature (Chapter 
25). 

3. Therefore it is a blended unity. 
Above, the unity is not bright; below, it 
is not dark. Perpetually in an operation 
that cannot be named, it returns again 
into No-Thing. This is called the insub- 
stantial form, the immaterial image. It 
is called impalpable and intangible (Chap- 
ter 14). 

4. Tao produced one, one produced 
two, two produced three and three 
produced the myriad creatures (Chapter 
42). 

5. The myraid creatures of the world 
are produced from Being, and Being is 
produced from Non-Being (Chapter 40). 

Now we can attempt to use Tao and 
Being as a basis for delineating the spheres 
of Being and Non-Being. 


SPHERE OF 
NON-BEING 


*— 29 SPHERE OF BEING 


«— —» Tao ( 38) 

*— —» Being (4) 

*—— There is a “Thing” of 
non-differentiated formation 
which exists before the pro- 
duction of Heaven and Earth. 
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*— Tao produced one, one pro- 
duced two, two produced 
three, three produced the 
myriad creatures. (Æ — , 
B 

«—— The myriad creatures of the 

from Non-Being. world are produced from 


(AED Being. (KF BH: IVA) 


“Heaven’s Gift” in Lieh Tzu states: 
“But if all that has shape was born from 
the Shapeless, from what were heaven 
and earth born? I answer: There was 
Primal Simplicity, there was a Primal 
Commencement, there were Primal Begin- 
nings, there was Primal Material. The 
Primal Simplicity preceded the appear- 
ance of breath. The Primal Commence- 
ment was the beginning of the ‘breath. 
The Primal Beginnings were the breath 
beginning to assume shape. The Primal 
Material was the breath when it began to 
assume substance. Breath, shape, and 
substance were complete, but things were 
not yet separated from each other, hence 
the name "Confusion" means that the 
myriad things were confounded and not 
yet separated from each other.” (A. C. 
Graham, The Book of Lieh-tzu, A New 
Translation. John Murray, London 1960) 

In the same chapter it is also stated: 
"Unity is the beginning of the alteration 
of shape. . The pure and light rose to 
become heaven, the muddy and heavy 
fell to become earth, the breath which 
harmoniously blended both became man. 
Hence, the essences contained by heaven 
and earth, and the birth and changing of 
the myriad things." (Graham, ibid.) 


Being is produced 


SPHERE OF 
NON-BEING 


«— —95 SPHERE OF BEING 
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In the “Discussion on Making All 
Things Equal" in Chuang Tzu, it is stated: 
"There is a beginning. There is not yet 
beginning to be a beginning. There is not 
yet beginning to be not yet beginning to 
be a beginning. There is being. There 
is nonbeing. There is not yet beginning 
to be nonbeing. There is not yet begin- 
ning to be not yet beginning to be non- 
being. It happens suddenly that there 
are both Being and Non-Being, yet I 
don't really krow which is Being and 
which is Non-Being." 

In "Knowledge Wandered North," 
itis said: "The Luminous was produced 
from the Obscure, the Multiform from 
Unembodied (shapeless); the Spiritual 
from the Tao; and bodily (shape) from 
the seminal essence. After this all things 
(myriad things) produced one another 
from their bodily organization (form, 
shape)" (James Legge. Translations in 
parentheses are my own.) 

The “Great Supreme" states:- ""This 
is the Tao; there are in it emotion and 
sincerity but it does nothing and has no 
bodily form (no shape). It may be 
handed down (by teacher), but may not 


be received (by his students). It .may 
be apprehended (by the mind), but it 
cannot be seen. It has its root and ground 
(of existence) in Itself. Before there were : 
heaven and earth, from of old, there it 
was securely existing." (James Legge. 
Translations in parentheses are my own.) 

"Keng-sang Chu" says: "There is 
life, there is death, there is coming out, 
there is going back in, and yet in the 
coming out and the going back its form 
is never seen. This is called the Heavenly 
Gate. The Heavenly Gate is nonbeing. 
The ten thousand things come forth from 
nonbeing. Being cannot create being out 
of being.. Inevitably it must come forth 
from nonbeing." (Burton Watson) 

In the chapter entitled “Heaven and 
Earth" it is said: “In the Great Beginning, 
there was nonbeing; there was no being, 
no name: Out of it arise One; there was 
One, but it had no form. Things got 
hold of it and came to life, and it was 
called Virture." (Burton Watson) 
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In the coming out and «—»One ( — ) Things get hold of 
going back it’s form is it and come to life ( $7 
neversen ( AWW BZU) 

REE) 

In the Great Beginning<—»No form ( RIÉ) 

there was Non-Being 


KRIE 


There was no Being and 


no Name (HE WZ) 


Comprehensively viewing these pas- 
sages on cosmology from Lao Tzu, 
Chuang Tzu, and Lieh Tzu, although 
they are rather fragmentary, neverthe- 
less in general they are consistent and 
they all have a definite way of speaking. 
It can be established with certainty that 
in the sphere of Being there is no concept 
of nonexistent “nothingness,” nor can 
such a concept be found in the sphere 
of Non-Being. This view can be sufficient- 
ly supported by the part that Non-Being 
is the primary origin (beginning) of 
Heaven and Earth in Lao Tzu. It is the 


origin (shih #8) of breath, form, and 


matter in Lieh Tzu, and it is the beginning 
(shih 44) in Chuang Tzu. 

Ho-shang Kung’s Commentary on Lao 
Tzu states: “The Beginning is the root 
of Tao." Wang Pi states: “All Being 
originates from Non-Being, so then the 
Beginning of all myriad things must be 
in that time when there was no form 
and no name.” ‘The character “ 3h" 
(shih), which is translated here as “‘begin- 
ning" has the meaning of root or origin. 
So the Beginning which resides concealed 
in Non-Being definitely precedes Tao 
and Being. 


Mutual Generation of Being and 
Non-Being 


Lieh Tzu says: ‘When Non-Being 
stirs, it does not beget Non-Being, but 


rather begets Being." Chuang Tzu states: 
"Being cannot create Being from Being; 
inevitably it must come forth from 
Non-Being." This is what Lao Tzu means 
when he says: "It does not generate 
itself" Being and Non-Being are not 
self-generative. Therefore they must 
be mutually generative. 

Lao Tzu says: "Being and Non-Being 
generate each other. So hard and easy 
complement each other; long and short 
describe each other; high and low dis- 
tinguish each other; treble and bass 
harmonize each other; before and after 
succeed each other" (Chapter 2). This 
illustrates the relativity and complementa- 
rity of Being and Non-Being. Non-Being 
becomes apparent through Being, and 
Being takes shape through Non-Being. 
The difficult becomes evident in the esay, 
and the easy becomes manifest in the 
difficult. The mountain drops off into 
the valley, and the valley slopes up to 
the mountain. The treble is contrasted 
through the bass, and the bass becomes 
distinct through the treble. The before 
becomes apparent through the after, and 
the after becomes clear through the 
before. So without Non-Being there 
would be no way to see Being, and 
without Being there would be no way to 
know Non-Being. If there were nothing 
which was difficult, it would be impos- 
sible to know what is easy. If there were 
nothing which was easy it would be 
impossible to know what is difficult. 
If there were nothing which was long 
then that which is short would be un- 
knowable. If there were nothing which 
was short then that which is long would 
be unknowable. If there were no 
mountains, there would be no valleys. 
If there were no valleys there would 
likewise be no mountains. Treble and 
bass, before and after, etc., all indicate 
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the same kind of relationship. All of 
these mutually exist in dependent opposi- 
tion; no one quality can be emphasized 
while neglecting the other. This illustrates 
the principle oZ mutual generation and 
opposition in the universe. Although 
Being and Non-Being are in opposition to 
each other, however they are formed 
through their opposition, each one passing 
into the other and becoming the other. 

In the proposition, “Being and 
Non-Being are mutually generative,” the 
words “mutually generative” imply that 
logically these should be no sequential 
relationship of “before” and “after.” 
However, Lao Tzu, in stating "'that Being 
comes from Non-Being," obviously is 
indicating that Non-Being precedes Being. 
These two views are contradictory. 
Judging from appearances this contradic- 
tion - seems insoluble. However, if we 
approach this problem through ontology, 
perhaps we might be able to reach a 
solution. 

Lao Tzu's metaphysics and cosmology 
are consistent in that both are governed 
by the monistic Tao. Tao is "independent 
and immutable.”  '"'Indepent" is a term 
indicating the singularity and absoluteness 
of Tao, thus Tao is an absolute substance. 
Considered in itself, Tao has no distinc- 
tion between Being and Non-Being. 
But considered cosmologically, Tao is in 
generative motion, “operating in complete 
self-sufficiency without danger of ces- 
sation." In such an evolving process an 
order of succession is unavoidable, so the 


question of "before" and “after” inevi- 


tably arises. 

In Chapter 42 Lao Tzu says: ‘The 
myriad creatures are comprised of both 
Yin and Yáng." This passage simply 
speaks of “the myriad creatures" as 
having the two forces of Yin and Yáng. 
It does not say whether the basic sub- 


stance Tao also contains these two forces. | 
To answer this question we must seek 
assistance from the “Ta Chuan" of the 
I Ching. There, it says, “One Yin and one 
Yang are called "Tao." " According to this 
definition, Tao itself contains the two 
principles of Yin and Yang. Yin and 
Yang are originally two opposite poles 
which are united in the substance of Tao. 
Although Tao is not Yin and Yang as 
such, yet it is inseparable from Yin and 
Yang. Furthermore, Lao Tzu’s Tao 
generates all myriad creatures and is, then, 
the Mother of all myriad things; and this 
Tao is in all pervasive motion. Chuang 
Tzu in “Knowledge Wandered North” 
conceives of the Tao as being omni- | 
present. It should be logically reasonable 
then to conclude from the universality 
of Tao that Tao is comprised of Yin 
and Yang. : ) 
Now we can advance one more step 
and investigate the question of Yin and 
Yang, motion and stillness. It was the 
general opinion in traditional Chinese 
philosophy that stillness is attributed to 
Yin and motion is attributed to Yang. 
Yin is produced in stillness and Yang is 
produced in motion. Entering it becomes 
Non-Being (Yin). Coming out it becomes 
Being (Yang). Lao Tzu states “that the 
Tao patterns itself after Nature." Nature 
is that which cannot be influenced in any 
way. It is that which has existed securely 
from of old; thus its basic characteristic 
is “stillness.” So when Lao Tzu states 
that “Being is produced from Non-Being," 
this Non-Being is "stillness," is the 
"primal origin" (shih). On the other 


‘hand, Tao and Being are "motion," 


"mother" and “becoming.” Therefore, 
Non-Being is prior to Being; Being is 
situated after Non-Being. Within the 
category which he conceived of as Tao, 
Lao Tzu established a structure in which 
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the opposites of Being and Non-Being, 
motion and stillness, Yin and Yáng are 
unified (this is a dialectical unity). In 
view of the above observations, perhaps 
we can solve the apparent contradiction 
caused by Lao Tzu’s simultaneously 
stating that "Being and Non-Being are 
mutually generative” and that “‘Being is 
produced from Non-Being." 

“When stillness reaches its extreme, 
it becomes motion; when motion reaches 
its extreme, it becomes stillness.” In 
these two sentences, the former expresses 
Non-Being’s entrance into Being, the 
latter expresses Being’s return to Non- 
Being. Combining both of these pheno- 
mena, we arrive at the principle of cyclical 
movement which is indicated by the two 
propositions that “Being and Non-Being 


are mutually generative” and that every 
thing will be inevitably “returning to the 
origion." 


Conclusion 
All of those who have formerly 


researched Lao Tzu's philosophy have 
considered Tao to be the first Principle 


in Lao Tzu's book. However, after having 


explored this issue from every angle and 
now basing our position on the two facts 
that Being is produced from Non-Being 
and that Tao patterns itself after Nature, 
it would, therefore, seem that while the 
concept of Tao is the central concept 
throughout Lao Tzu, Non-Being and 
Nature are considered as the highest 
sphere. 


Akutagawa’s ‘Toshishun’ 
and the Chinese ‘Tu Tzu-ch’un’ 


Noriko Mizuta Lippit 
KERF) 


I 

Following the path of Ogai Mori 

( REG A) and Soseki Natsume (32 H RA), 
writers | whom he especially admired, 
Ryunosuke Akutagawa ( JFJIIER ZZ 7» , 
1892-1927) sterted his writing by re- 
jecting the confessional self-revelation and 
open self-search which characterized 
Japan's “‘I-novelists,” including the writers 
of naturalism and the idealistic Shirakaba 
writers. Akutazawa, who was also under 
the strong inflaence of Western fin-de- 
siécle literature. chose the short story as 
his form from the start, and studied Poe, 
Anatole France, de Maupassant, Gautier, 
and Merimé, among others, as his pre- 
decessors. Although the short story has 
been the dominant form in modern 
Japanese literature, it was often—particu- 
larly in realistc works—meant only to 
be a short form of the novel; in fact, 
the Japanese term shosetsu /l#t is used 
to refer to bota the novel and the short 
story. | Such writers of the watakushi- 
shosetsu (51, /]N& I-novel) as Naoya Shiga 
TAER) who wrote major novels, 
and Motojiro Kaji ( $8 Jf Z& KAS ), 
who wrote shcrt fiction exclusively, did 
excel in using the shortstory form to 
present;situations which led to the height 
of the author's or protagonist's perception 
and a moment of profound realization in 
his daily-life experiences. However, 
precisely becatse they used the short- 


story form to explore openly the self and 
life, centering on the protagonist-author’s 
self-search and self-expression, the form 
of their short stories was no different 
from that of the novel, except in length. 
For writers pursuing self-growth, the 
novel is definitely a more suitable form, 
and even Kajii, who was devoted to the 
genre of the short story, turned to the 
novel just before his unfortunate death. 

Akutagawa, on the other hand, 
approached the short story in a manner 
completely different from the I-novelists. 
First of all, the short story for him had 
to center around the story element (the 
lack of which characterizes the work of 
the I-novelists) and was a modern form 
of story-telling. Second, the works 
which tell the story) had to present a 
self-sufficient world of their own. The 
"art" of the short-story writer, therefore, 
must concentrate on creating in the works 
a perfectly autonomous "architectural 
structure," to borrow Tanizaki’s (41% ) 
phrase (which he used ironically in his ` 
debate with Akutagawa).! 

The most characteristic feature of 
Akutagawa's short stories is the fact that 
they are based almost exclusively on other 
stories, classical tales, foreign tales, 
the works of other writers, and so forth. 
In other words, Akutagawa's short stories 
do not usually deal with human reality 
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directly, but with materials which have 
already been fictionalized in tales or 
stories. On rare occasions when he did 
deal with. situations in his own experi- 
ence, they were almost invariably limited 
to those in his childhood. He did deal 
with historical situations, learning much 
from Ogai Mori, but even there his in- 
terest was not in dealing with the actual 
human experience, but in the use of 
storles which had already been told in 
history. 

The use or borrowing of old stories 
or someone else's stories, immediately 
and on a superficial level, frees the writer 
from having to confront the epistemologi- 


cal question of how to know, grasp and . 
present reality, a question which has been - 


vital to modern fiction. The reality in 
Akutagawa's works is one or two steps 
removed from the reality of the author 
and the reader, and the reality in his 
twice-told tales is replaced by the "story," 
temporarily solving the problem of the 
relation between reality and art. More- 
over, the story element, which he placed 
in the center, helps to create the structure 
of the works and to make them self- 
. contained; their perfection can be eval- 
uated in terms of the narrative structure, 
that is, by the art of story-telling and 
the extent to which the story presents 
a self-complete world. 

The borrowing of old stories also 
exempts the author from confronting 
directly the question of self-expression 
in his works. He is a story-teller, whose 
business is to mediate between the readers 
and the story. Not only does the story 
give shape and boundaries to the world 
of his works, but also it defines the 
author’s identity in relation to his works 
as a story-teller, both inside and outside 
of the works. Akutagawa was amazingly 
free from concern with the question of 


the relation between the author and 
the work; he often appears openly as a 
narrator in his works (as in “Rashomon” 
Æ ) and the author as narrator is 
surprisingly free from self-consciousness 
in his intrusion into the world of the 
“story.” 

Thus, the use of existing ‘stories, 
particularly old stories whose credibility 
the author does not have to defend, 
enables Akutagawa to circumvent dealing 
directly in his works with the two vital 
problems of modern fiction, reality and ` 
self, and to avoid the deadlock which the 
I-novelists reached: in dealing with these 
problems. In Akutagawa’s short story, 
the question of reality and fiction and 
that of their relation to the search for the 
self in literature are temporarily sus- 
pended because of the dominance of the 
"story"; in that world of story, the 
questions of reality and the self are 
converted into technical or aesthetic 
problems of narration. 

This does not mean that Akutagawa 
lacked concern with the problems of 
reality and self, or that he tried to avoid 
dealing with them. By borrowing stories 
and taking the reader away from the 
immediate reality; Akutagawa sought to 
present symbolic situations relevant to all 
human reality. His consistent use of old 
stories, stories twice or thrice told, 
reveals his belief in or reliance on arche- 
typal literary themes and patterns of 
human life. Often in his stories, the 
narrator evades the responsibility of 
being the witness or of providing first- 
hand information on the story. By 
relying on the archetypal patterns of his 
stories, Akutagawa was able to expand 
his imagination to present his own 
"story." In fact, his short stories are 
characterized by the exceptional integra- 
tion of story-telling with the presentation 
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of modern psychological reality. 

In depending on earlier literary works, 
Akutagawa was certainly not alone among 
Japanese authors, for such dependence 
has been one of the major techniques of 
Japanese and Chinese literature. Japanese 
fiction in particular, including the mono- 
gatari (438), setsuwa (REE) and 
short fiction of Saikaku (P848) and 
Ueda Akinari ( LEZ), has relied 
extensively on the use of earlier works 
as source materials. In utilizing earlier 
works, therefore Akutagawa was only 
revitalizing a deep-rooted tradition of 
Japanese fiction, and in doing so he 
countered the dominant trend of his time 
to treat the shart story as a form of 
direct self-search and self-expression or as 
the presentation of a slice of life, a form 
without a story. 

Furthermore, Akutagawa was far from 
indifferent to the question of self-expres- 
sion or the author’s ego. Indeed, he 
admired and envied Naoya Shiga and 
Goethe, both of whom openly exposed 
‘their internal lives as the materials for 
their literature and the subject of their 
literary pursuit. By assuming the role 
of a story-teller, Akutagawa was only 
wearing a mask that would allow him to 
express himself, a mask which would 
hide the author's ego in the archetypal 
drama contained in the stories. In fact, 
it can be said that the development of 
modern fiction is the history of the 
authors' search fcr the appropriate masks 
in which to confess: - 

Akutagawa was an indefatigable ex- 
perimenter in his expression and in his 
effort to develcp the poetics of the 
short story. Each story, therefore, 
reveals not only his unending search for 
new materials, but also his awareness 
of the problems of narration. One of the 
genres he successfully developed was 


the stories for young adults, the most 
representative of which is the famous 
“The Thread of the Spider's Web" ( 4l % 
D æ ) (1915). He wrote about eleven 
such stories, all during the middle period 
of his writing career, namely between 
1918 and 1924, a period in which he 
was especially concerned with the re- 
lations between art and life. 

The Taisho (KE ) period (1912- 
1926) was a time when stories for chil- 
dren were seriously pursued as a new genre. 
Such writers as Mimei Ogawa (/NJII 8H ) 
and Miekichi Suzuki ( Ax =# Zi) turned 
completely to children's literature and 
led the movement to raise the genre to 
the level of art. Other writers too, in- 
cluding Koji Uno ( *E8fi&i —), Mantaro 
Kubota (AGRE BABS) and Haruo Sato 
(ERAK), were also devoted to the 
genre. Akutagawa wrote the stories for 
young adults under the influence of 
Miekichi Suzuki, who was one of the 
pupils of Soseki. Akutagawa’s dowa 
( #84 ), like most of his other works, 
were based on a wide range of old and 
legendary stories, including Buddhist, 
classical Chinese and Japanese tales, 
and Western fairy tales. Since they were 
ostensibly written for young adults, 
however, they enabled Akutagawa to 
express more openly his own ethical 
views and attitude towards life, and his 
lyrical appraisal of innocence and purity. 

"Toshishun" (tt 2€), which was 
published in 1920 in Akai Tori ( dg v^ 5 
The Red Bird), a journal of children's 
literature edited by Miekichi Suzuki, 
not only is one of the masterpieces of 
children’s literature but also occupies a 
significant place in Akutagawa’s litera- 
ture.4 The work is an adaptation of a 
tale, or ch'uan-ch'i (18& €), in T'ang 
China entitled “Tu Tzu-ch'un" ( $:--3& ), 
which falls into a major category of the 
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supernatural in the ch'uan-ch'i genre. 
Although. Akutagawa follows the basic 
plot and story of “Tu Tzu-ch'un," essen- 
tially retelling the story to young adults, 
by changing several key. elements in the 
story he converts the Chinese tale into 
a quest-story of his own. 

The original Chinese story is shout a 
young man, Tu Tzu-ch’un, who dissipated 
his inheritance. A good-for-nothing 
wastrel who neglected all his duties, he 
is deserted by his relatives and friends 
when he has squandered his money. 
At this point he meets at the city gate 
an old man who gives him money, which 
only returns him to his former life of 
dissipation. When he again wastes his 
money in a few years, the same old man 
appears and gives him a still larger amount 
of money. This time he intends to do 
something good with the money, but the 
minute he receives it he resumes the 
life of waste. Yet when he receives 
money for the third time, Tu Tzu-ch’un 
is determined to use it to promote public 
welfare, and after attending to his worldly 
affairs in this way to place himself at 
the old man’s disposal. After spending a 
. year helping orphans and widows, and 


contributing to the social good in other. 


ways, he goes on the appointed day to 
see the old man at the appointed place. 
The old man takes him to his mansion 
on a mountain which penetrates deeply 
into the clouds. In the mansion there 
is a cauldron for making holy medicine. 
The old man, returning in his Taoist’s 
clothing, tells Tu Tzu-ch’un not to utter 


a single word at the trials he is about to. 


experience, for whatever he experiences 
will not be real.: 

Afterwards, Tu Tzu-ch’un is. tortured 
by soldiers, attacked by ferocious animals, 
and tortured by monsters and ogres who 
- boil him and cut up his limbs. Through 


all this, Tu Tzu-ch'u un utters not.a single 
word. Next his wife is brought before 
him and cut up inch by inch. Tzu-ch'un: 
survives this too without saying anything. 
After this, Tzu-ch'un is killed and sent to 
hell. After- going through the torture of 
hell, he is sent back to this world as a. 
daughter of’a family in Sung-chun. She 
is a mute woman who suffers pain and 
illness silently. A man marries her and 
they have a son. Angered by his wife's 
remaining silent even when she sees. their 
son, the husband bangs the son’s head 
against a stone, cracking it. When she 
sees this, she feels love in her heart and 
utters “Ah !” in spite of herself. 

Tu Tzu-ch'un finds himself once more 
at the furnace beside the old man. The 
old man grieves and tells him that he 
failed to become immortal. He tells 
Tzu-ch'un that he was successful in 
repressing such human feelings as joy, 
anger, sorrow, fear and desire, but not 
love. He then sends Tzu-ch'un back to | 
the world. Tzu-chun is ashamed of his 
failure to assist his. benefactor, and 
tries to seek him out again to offer his 
services, but he can never find him again. 

In the original Chinese tale, the life 
of man, searching vainly for unattainable 
immortality, is portrayed as absurd; 
the tale is filled with obvious Taoist 
ethical teachings. Tu Tzu-ch'un is se- 
lected by.the old man for the test not 
because he is a Taoist interested in be-. 
coming an immortal nor because he 
requested it. He goes through the test 
simply because he is "told" to do so. 
In the story, he is asked to find the old 
man.deep in the mouritains; and when 
he arrives, he is asked by the old man to 
sit down and neither to move nor to 
utter a single word. In other words, when 
he was put to the test, he did not know 
anything about the nature of the test, 
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and was therefore following the Taoist 
principle of purposelessness, or the 
Buddhistic principle of mindlessness. The 
test is a direct experiment on human 
nature and only haman will,not intention, 
will help to succeed in the test. In addi- 
tion, Tzu-ch’un was selected because 
he had been a sdendthrift, a parallel of 
the produgal son whose return was espe- 
cially blessed because he had sinned. 

We aré able t» understand the nature 
of the old man's test, therefore, as an 


ironic statement on the vulnerability of. 


the human will, which is attached so 
closely to human relations with others. 
Success in the test—or rather, the attain- 
ment of immortality-lies in the elimina- 
tion of all the human attachments which 
detain man so.powerfully on the mortal 
level. The achievement of immortality, 
therefore, requires the filtration of all 
human sediments, enabling the protag- 
onist to reach tke realm of “non-man” 
and the ultimate “silence.” 

Tu Tzu-ch'un's being mute in the test 
is a second mask laid over the first, which 
is created by his conversion into a woman. 
Being a: mother, he experiences the 
maternal nature of love for his/her child. 
Being mute, however, he/she experiences 
an initial non-attachment to worldly 
matters. She grows up, 


With incompareble beauty, but mute. 
Her family trealed her as a born mute. 
There | were indecent relatives who 
intimidated her in many ways, but 
she made no response. 
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In other words, being mute is a mask to 
protect herself from responding to human 
experiences. The mask is ripped asunder 


j 
i 


at the moment when she sees her child 
dashed to his death. 

Akutagawa's “‘Toshishun”’ is different 
from “Tu Tzu-ch'un" in two fundamental 
respects, although '"Toshishun" follows its 
source quite faithfully in appearance. 
The first difference is in Toshishun's 
motive for leaving the human world; the 
second is in the attitude of the sennin 
(fil A old :man) towards  Toshishun's 
attempt to become an immortal sennin 
himself. 

In the original story, Tu Tzu-ch'un 
becomes ashamed of his wasteful life 
and when he is made rich for the third 
time he spends money for public welfare. 
Toshishun, on the contrary, never be- 
comes ashamed of his life of luxury, nor 
does he spend any of the money he 
receives for social welfare. Moreover, 
‘Akutagawa describes in detail the gor- 
geousness of Toshishun's life and the 
decadent beauty in which he indulges 
himself. This does not exist in the origi- 
nal. When the pensive Toshishun is asked 
by the old man whether it is the luxurious 
life itself that he has become tired of, he 
answers negatively and refuses to live 
a life of poverty. It is not a distaste 
for luxury that made him dissatisfied 
with life, but the fact that he had "given 
up on man." He then asks the sennin 
to make him his pupil and to train him to 
be a sennin of high virtue, to enable him 
to transcend human life. Tu Tzu-ch'un, 
on the other hand, wished to place himself 
at the Taoist's disposal, to assist him to 
make an elixir, in order to return the 
favor the Taoist did for him. Moreover, 
this takes place after Tzu-ch'un established 
himself as a virtuous and respectable 
human being. Although both Tzu-ch'un 
and  Toshishun were disillusioned by 
people who were nice to them when they 
were rich and deserted them when they 
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were poor, Tzu-ch’un’s return of the 
favor is fundamentally different from 
Toshishun’s despair over humanity, as far 
as their motive for leaving the human 
world is concerned. 

From the start, Akutagawa’s ‘“Tosh- 
ishun” presents the languid, melancholy 
air of a decadent life, and Toshishun is 
portrayed as a man who, disillusioned 
with the pursuit of beauty and luxury, is 
in search of the meaning of life. 
Akutagawa’s opening narration conveys 
this sense immediately. 


It was a spring day; nightfall was 
approaching. At the west gate of Lo 
Yang, the capital of T’ang, a young man 
was gazing vacantly up at the sky.? 
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Then he describes a busy street of this 
prosperous city, contrasting it with the 
lonely, pensive Toshishun who stands 
leaning against the gate, looking vacantly 
at the sky. When the old man appears 
before Toshishun, asking him what he is 
thinking about, Toshishun simply answers 
him, “Me? I was thinking about what I 
should do, since I do not even have a 
place to sleep tonight.” In the original, 
the old man hears Tzu-ch’un’s complaint 
about his cold-hearted friends and rela- 
tives, and offers him money. 

Akutagawa’s Toshishun is, indeed, a 
decadent hero who, turning his back to 
morality, had stoically pursued a life of 
beanty and luxury, and become disil- 
lusioned by his pursuit. He is presented 
"as a quester-hero who, having seen and 
been disgusted with everything about men 
and life, desires to transcend human 
life, to be above human beings. He is 
not a naive Tzu-ch'un who was simply 


weak at the temptation of luxury and 
a lazy life and had just learned a lesson 
about the selfishness of people. Tzu- 
ch'un turns through his experiences into 
a morally and socially respectable man, 
even an honorable man who does not 
forget to show his gratitude by returning 
the favor done him. What Toshishun 
learns is disillusionment with human 
life.? 

Akutagawa was obsessed with the 
theme of the “condensed life," a life 
comprised of moments of intense feeling. 
His often-quoted saying that life is not 
worth a line of Baudelaire’s poetry,!° 
indicates not only his ideal of art for art’s 
sake, but also his desire for a short but 
brilliant life. "Fireworks in a dark sky’! 
was how he envisioned his own life. 
Indeed, many of Akutagawa’s protagonists 
risked the destruction of their social and 
moral integrity for the sake of brilliant, 
intense moments of experience. 1? 

Akutagawa’s Toshishun pursues a life 
of luxury and beauty at the risk of his 
social and moral destruction, and his 
decadent life is not the result of his 
weakness as in the case of Tu Tzu-ch’un. 
He has no intention of living the long and 
dull life of a morally upright, socially 
respectable philanthropist. When he 
becomes disillusioned with the life he 
envisioned, he desires to leave human life, 
to go beyond human experience. His 
request to the sennin to make him a 
sennin too, therefore, is a quest for an 
above-human existence, not to return the 
favor to the wizard. The ordeal he goes 
through—the same maintenance of silence 
in the face of physical and mental agony— 
is clearly a trial through which a quester- 
hero must pass to attain his ideal. The . 
tortures which Toshishun has to bear are 
much more simple than those to which 
Tu Tzu-ch’un is subjected. The wife does 
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not appear at all, and he is not reincarnated 
as a woman. Although both heroes break 
their oaths because of concern for loved 
ones, in Toshishun's case it is the torturing 
of his parents in hell that he finally 
cannot bear and that causes him to break 
his silence. 

The ending of ''Toshishun" is also 
fundamentally different from that of the 
original. Both stories are about the failure 
to attain immortality, the transcendence 
of human life, because of human love. 
Although both Tzu-ch'un and Toshishun 
fail before human love, however, 
Toshishun’s happiness with his failure 
contrasts sharply with Tzu-ch’un’s shame. 
Above all, the sennin in Akutagawa’s 
“Toshishun” tells Toshishun that if he 
had not said anything when his parents 
were in agony, he would have killed 
Toshishun instantly. The Taoist monk 
jn “Tu Tzu-ch’un,” on the other hand, 
laments over Tzu-ch’un’s failure and sends 
him back to the world. Tzu-ch’un tries 
again to transcend human existence while 
Toshishun is reborn as a new human being 
with a new vision of life; he decides to 
live truthfully as a human being and the 
sennin assists him to do so by giving him 
a house with a lot for farming. 


"If ycu had remained silent, I was 
determined to take your life instantly. I 
imagine you no longer wish to be a 
sennin. You have already become 
disgusted with the life of a rich man. 
Then what do you think you would like 
to be from now on?" 

“Whatever I become, I intend to live an 
honest life, a humane life," In Tosh- 
ishun's voice there was a tone of cheer- 
fulness which hitherto was absent. 

*Do not forget your word. Then I will 
not see you again from today." Tek- 
kanshi [the sennin] began walking away 
while saying this, but he suddenly 
stopped and turned to Toshishun, 
adding cheerfully, “Oh, fortunately I 


just remembered that I have a house 
at the southern foot of Taizan (Taishan). 
I will give you the house together with 
the lot for farming attached to it. 
Go and live there. Just now peach 
flowers must be in bloom all around the 
house,” 13 i 
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Toshishun attains his desire to be human, 
and his quest for a meaningful life ends 
with his regaining trust in humanity. 
Here immortality is the negation of 
humanity and Toshishun learns the value 
of being human through his effort to 
become immortal. The sennin, represent- 
ing the point of view of the story, tells 
us that it is not worthwhile to attain 
immortality by negating humanity. 


The dichotomy between immortality 
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and humanity is the central theme of - 


both the Chinese and Japanese stories. 
The Taoist monk in “Tu Tzu-ch'un" 
tells Tzu-ch'un that he successfully 
conquered all human feelings except 
love.  Tzu-ch'un's failure is that of a 
common Chinese pursuing immortality. 
His trial is not a heroic quest because the 
tale lacks the grandeur to portray him as 
a hero. Indeed, it emphasizes Tzu-ch'un's 
awareness of a sense of shame when he is 
thrice financed by the old man, but only 
to add to his personality the element of 
human dignity, a virtue perhaps, but of 
common mortals. His failure shows the 
existence of an unbridgeable gap between 
the realm of mortals and the realm of 
immortals. The harder human beings try 
to attain the immortal realm, the more 
they realize their unbreakable ties to their 
human surroundings. This is why the 
Taoist monk finally sighs: 


* Alas, how hard it is to find the talent 
with the potential to become immortal! 
I can make my medicine once again, but 
you will have to go back to the human 
world. I'wish you well.” 14 
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Yet Akutagawa tells us that it is not 
human to conquer love and that we 
should be human, while there is no moral 
statement in “Tu Tzu-ch'un" with regard 
to humanity. Both the Taoist monk and 
Tu Tzu-ch'un consider the pursuit of 
immortality to be positive. 

Akutagawa's "Toshishun" thus is a 
story of a quest for the meaning in life, 
a quest which leads to humanity itself. 
Humanity is weighed against immortality 
and art, or the decadent life which.pursues 
art for art's sake. Toshishun's attempt to 
attain immortality was doomed from the 


start, for the sennin would not have 
granted it in any event, even if he had 
remained silent until the end. Therefore 
he did not fail the trial, but won it. His 
quest was actually for humanity, and his 
attempt at immortality was a necessary 
part of his quest. 

It is worth noting here that in a Ming 
version of “Tu Tzu-ch'un" which appears 
in Hsing-shih heng-yen (BilETR E), col- 
lected by Feng Menglung ($2588 ) in 
1627, Tzu-ch’un does finally attain 
immortality with his wife in the most 
glamorous manner, even after failing the 
test. The change may be attributable 
to the story-telling tradition in which the 
story-teller always attempts to satisfy his 
audience, mainly merchants and com- 
moners of the unsophisticated kind, with 
a happy ending. Indeed, Tzu-ch’un’s 
attainment of immortality in the Ming 
version appears more ludicrous than 
instructive. The Taoist monk, instead of 
retaining his identity as a symbol of 
transcendence, becomes Lao-tzu. Con- 
sequently, the story is degraded to a mere 
instance of Taoist didacticism, advising 
people to give away their belongings to 
achieve immortality. Compared to the 
T’ang tale, the Ming version lacks tragic 
intensity. 

In contrast to the original “Tu Tzu- 
ch'un," Akutagawa's “Toshishun” has a 
clear message to give to the reader. To 
learn the value of being human is the 
meaning of life; to be human means to 
be true to one's feelings and to accept 
the life of emotions. The humble recogni- 
tion of joy and sorrow, and submission 


.to love as the substance of human life is 


what saved Toshishun from the life of 
decadence and inhuman immortality. The 
sennin in the story is a moral teacher. 
Among art, immortality and life, the last 
receives the highest value. When he wrote 
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*"Toshishun," Akutagawa had just finished 
writing “The Hell Screen" (3E E), 
whose central theme is the conflict 
between art and life. The painter in the 
story sacrifices love and human life for 
the sake of art. 
was produced in negation of humanity, 
however, stands as a brilliantly true work 
of art. Akutagawa condemns the artist 
as a human being, but never dismisses the 
value of art which demands perfection 


and purity through the sacrifice of human - 


emotion. In “The Hell Screen," therefore, 
the dichotomy between art and life is left 


unsolved.!ó In ‘‘Toshishun,” the conflicts. 


presented are among the selfish pursuit of 
beauty (art), the transcendence of life 
(immortality), and humanity (life). 
Akutagawa clearly states that the aspira- 
tion for. humanity is more’ valuable than 
the other two. 

Akutagawa was torn between art and 
life throughout his life. Unlike Tanizaki, 
who chose to live in a way that would 


serve his art, and unlike Naoya Shiga, who 


The work of art which. 


used art to attain a higher realization of 
life, Akutagawa despaired of life in human 
society from his early years and wished 
to live the condensed life of a line of 
poetry, while remaining aware of and torn 
by the sacrifice of humanity such a life 
would demand. 

The central theme of “Toshishun”’ is 
indeed a theme in Akutagawa’s ‘own life 
as an artist. In the place of realism and 
confession, Akutagawa used an old tale to 
dramatize his own search. He thus con- 
verted the classical Chinese tale into a 
short story which embodied his own quest 
and message. By confining the work 
clearly within the framework of the 
ancient tale and directing it to young 
adults, Akutagawa was able to avoid. 
being didactic despite the existence of a 
moral In 'Toshishun," Akutagawa 
successfully combined brilliant story- 
telling with the presentation of a sym- 
bolic situation in which the quest of 
modern man can be dramatized. 
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NOTES 


Junichiro Tanizaki, “Jozetsu roku sho” (#875944), Kaizo (gi ) (February 1927). 
In “Rashomon” (1914), Akutagawa writes, soon after the narrator starts his story “the author 


. wrote previously that a servant was waiting for the rain to stop.” Such critics as Shoichi Saeki 


(GEIB —) have pointed out that Akutagawa’s later failure to clarify the relation between the 
narrator and the self of the author contributed greatly, together with other problems his type of 
short-sotry writing presented, to his later turing away from the short-story. Shoichi Saeki, 
“Akutagawa Ryunosuke ni okeru katarite to: watakushi" (JtJIIBÉBZZ Z HC IA DRE V 3€ LA), 
Kokubungaku kaishaku to kansho (AXE & $8 EX, 38) (August 1974), 6-16. 

Akutagawa considered himself a poet and was strongly inclined towards the pursuit of self-exulta- 
tion and self-transcendence. His persistent concern with egotism, particularly the egotism of the 
artist, was reflected in various ways in his works, but most often in the recurrent theme of conflict 
between the decadent pursuit of art and beauty and the humanistic acceptance of the self as part 
of humanity. Akutagawa's confidence as a story-teller was deeply shaken in later years, and he 
came to advocate the writing of "stories without a stqry” and the expression of the author's 
“poetic spirit" as the purpose of literary expression. His last work, “Aru aho no isho” ( gi; fa] 5 
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10. 
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16. 
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0) — Hz ) (1927), is almost a straight confessional, autobiographical work. He also kept writing 
waka (13) in which he openly poured out his emotions. 


. Akai Tori, July 1920; “Toshishun,” Akutagawa Ryunosuke, ed. Seiichi Yoshida (HH —) 


(Tokyo: Shincho, 1977), pp.50-65. 


. “Tu Tzu-ch'un" in Taiping kuang chi (KPED and Hsù ksüan kuai lu (FAKED. 
. Li Fang (ZEUj), et al. ed., T'ai-ping kuang chi (Huai-yin ts'ao-t'ang ed.), 16-3b. 
. Unlike Tu Tzu-ch'un, Toshishun refuses to take money the third time he is offered it, but instead 


asks the sennin to make him his pupil. 


. Seiichi Yoshida, ed., p. 53. However, Toshishun does not become aware of his disillusionment 


until later in the story ; at this point he still wishes to pursue further his decadent life. 


. Akutagawa had written two other works which contain the story of a man who was made rich 


instantly by meeting a magician, one of which “The Sennin” (1914) also takes place in China. In 
another story of the same title written in 1922, an honest idiot who wishes to be an immortal, 
works free for a greedy doctor who promises to make him one at the end of a long period of 
service. Although the doctor had no power to make him an immortal, his wife suggests to him to 
fly at the end of the promised years of service, and the idiot flies away as an immortal. 

“Am aho no isho," Akutagawa Ryunosuke Zenshu (JE]l8B 4T BE) (Tokyo: Chikuma 
Shobo, 1976), VIII, 52. 


. Ibid. 
. One of Akutagawa's masterpieces for young adults, “Torokko” ( b & 7 = ) (1922), tells about 


a boy who pursued the excitement of coasting downhill in a truck (a coal-car on rails). The story 
ends with a brilliant description of the boy running back home in fear, barefooted in the twilight, 
and of his outburst of crying when he finally reaches home. 


. Seiichi Yoshida, ed., p. 65. 
14. 
15. 


Li Fang, et al. ed., p. 112. 

Motoi Oda attributes both the change of the ending which Akutagawa made and that which took 
place in the Ming version to the writers' catering to the taste of the readers (audience); my under- 
standing of Akutagawa's change is in evident disaggreement with this view. Of Motoi Oda ( zh FH 
dk ), "A Comparison in Literary Expression between the Chinese and the Japanese," Tamkang 
Review, 2, No. 2 & 3, No. 1 (1971-1972), 141-155. 

In “The Hell Screen," the questions of realism and of the relation between experience and art are 
also raised. The painter must see by his own eyes the agonies of hell in order to recreate them in 
art, and in doing so sacrifices his humanity. 


Three Conventional Characters 
in Yuan Drama 


Ching-Hsi Perng 
(ZHE) 


With Yüan rsachü ( #€8)), the task 
of character analysis is two-fold: some 
characters are strictly conventional while 
others appear to be more the products of 
the playwright’s invention. In the fol- 
lowing pages, I shall address myself to 
one area of the conventional by examin- 
ing the major stock characters in what I 
termed the ‘judgment reversal” plays. 
By definition, these plays conform to the 
following criteria: 1) there must be at 
least two trials, both of which are 
presented on stage; 2) the verdict of the 
first judge must be overturned by that of 
the seccnd; anc 3) the reversal or the 
process of reversal must constitute the 
play’s focal po:nt of interest. These 
strictures leave us with seven judgment 
reversal plays out of the 161 extant 
Yüan tsa-chü.? They are: 


1) The Child Shen-nu-erh (Shen-nu-erh 
ne AX Sa ), anan.” 

2) Judgment on the Kerchief (K’an 
t’ou-chin #981), by Lu Teng-shan 
( E& 8E 3€ ). 

3) Rescue of a Filial Son (Chiu hsiao- 
ize $123€4-),? by Wang Chung-wen 
(XE f x). 

4) The Chalk Circle (Huilan chi PEC), 
by Li Hsing-tao ( 427738 ). 

5) The Mo-ho-la Doll (Mo-holo RE EXE), 


by Meng Han-ch’ing ( ERM ). 

6) Injustice to Tou Ngo (Tou Ngo yüan 
AIR UE) by Kuan Han-ch'ing ( Bil i 
a ). 

7) The Gold Phoenix Hairpins (Chin 
feng-ch'ai SRI), by Cheng T'ing-yü 
( REF). 


Indispensable in every judgment rever- 
sal play are of course the villain, the 
victim, and the two kinds of officials, the 
good and the bad. As a rule, the villain 
dominates the play from the beginning to 
at least the second trial, when he is 
upstaged by the righteous judge. Till 
then he is the prime mover, so to speak. 
The victim, on the contrary, is usually 
passive and pathetic; whereas the villain 
acts, the victim is merely acted upon, 
sometimes even without reacting in turn. 
The latter's situation is further jeopar- 
dized when the villain is joined by a 
judge corrupt or inept (or, more likely, 
both); it is only with the arrival of the 
more scrupulous official that the. victim 
is finally rescued from triumphant iniqui- 
ty. Surprisingly enough, though, the good 
judge and the bad one have so much in 
common that it would be difficult to tell 
one from the other were it not for the 
professed moral sense of one and the 
professed lack of it in the other. The 
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major topics treated here are, therefore, 
the interrelationships among characters 
of these three categories most frequently 
encountered in our select group, their 
general features, and their dramatic 
functions. 


THE VILLAIN 


In six of the seven judgment reversal 
plays, the actual crime is murder. (In 
the exception, Rescue of the Filial Son, 
the alleged murder never took place.) 
But there is more to the villainy. The 
murderer not only does the foul deed, 
he also cleverly shifts blame for it to 


someone else: a close kin of the deceased . 


or a total stranger is usually the scapegoat. 
The false accusation, its potential threat 
as well as actual damage to the victim, 
and its successful resolution—these, more 
than the murder per se, form the nucleus 
around which the. dramatic interest is 
built. 

Like most characters in Yüan tsa- 
chit, the villain speaks his mind freely and 
openly. There are several ways by which 
he can take the audience into his confi- 
dence: he may discuss his seamy plot 


with his accomplice, deliver a monologue, : 


or address the audience directly in- a 
soliloquy. Take, for example, The Chalk 
Circle, where all three methods are 
employed in Act I. Here the arch-villai- 
nees is Mrs. Ma, -who addresses the 
audience in a typical, brazen manner: 


(Enter Mrs. Ma.) 
Mrs. Ma (recites): 


. My countenance leaves a lot to be 
desired í 
Although most people praise its 


colors; 

The powders and rouge washed off 
my face 

Would supply a beauty parlor! 


(says) 


I’m Lord Ma’s legal wife.—He has a 
concubine, by the name of, er, Hai- 
tang, I believe. They have a child, 
now five years old.—And there's my 
Clerk Chao, a jolly handsome fellow; 
and he has a line of goods as long as a 
donkey’s! We have an amorous relation- 
ship. My simple wish is to undo my 
husband, so that Clerk Chao and I may 
be husband and wife forever. Since my 
lord is not home today, I’ve called for 
Clerk Chao. He should be here any 
minute now. 


(YCH,* pp. 1108-9) 


When Clerk Chao joins Mrs. Ma on stage, 
the following dialogue ensues: 


Chao: Ma'am, what do you want me 
for? 


Mrs. Ma: I summoned you for just one 
thing. The two of us have been 
going along stealthily, but when 
is this secrecy going to end? 
I'm determined to get a dose of 
poison and murder Lord Ma. We 
two can then be husband and 

: wife forever. How wonderful 
that would be! 


Chao: You're not just some harlot that 
I chanced to meet! I adore you 
as I would my mother! If this 
be in your mind, can it not be 
shared by me as well?—I have 
had the poison ready for quite 
some time now! (He reaches 
for the poison and hands it to 
Mrs. Ma.) Here it is. PU leave it 
with you, for I have to go to the 
yamen. (Exit.) 


* Tsang Mao-hsün GR HEIE), ed., Yüan-ch'ü hsüan (An anthology of Yüan drama JC HAS), C aipei: Cheng-wen 


shu-chu 1E SC) 


, 1970). All the quotations hereafter are from this edition. 
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Mrs. Ma: Clerk Chao is gone. PH put 
the poison away and. bide my 
time.... 


(YCH, p. 1109) 


` Neither Mrs. Ma nor Clerk Chao has 
made any attempt to conceal the naked 
truth, Euphemism would be out of place. 

If that is the case with soliloquy and 
dialogue, one knows what to expect 
from monologue. Later in the same act, 
after Mrs. Ma has fulfilled her first wish 
by successfully poisoning ‘her husband, 
she starts to brood over her next move, 
which is how to claim Hai-t’ang’s child. 
Alone on stage, she thinks aloud: 


See? She's trapped by my scheme! 
The entire family fortune, along with 
the child, will soon be mine, 


(She reconsiders.) 


Ha! | You’d better think it over: the 
child i is not mine by birth. She’d call 
as witnesses ` the two grannies who 
delivered the baby and shaved its head, 
as well as the neighbors who have 
watched him grow up. If they do not 
testify to my advantage at the court, 
all my effort will go for naught. 

Now, the black pupils in: human eyes 
cannot resist the lure of white silver. 
Ill simply have to take care of that. 
To each and every one of them [I'll 
offer' one tael of silver, and they'll 
stand by me. If only Clerk. Chao were 
here so I could talk it over with him. . . . 


(YCH,: p. 1115) 


The monologue Begins with complacency 
over her recent victory, but develops 
consequences and action to come. As in 
the previous two instances, the why and 
how ofa nefarious scheme are detailed 
for the audience. 


Not all revelations are done thus. 
They may assume a simpler, less elaborate 
form, especially when other hints: are 
available to make certain the audience 
understands exactly what the villain 
means. A case in point is the following 
speech by Li Wen-tao in the second act . 
of The Mo-ho-lo Doll. (Wen-tao has just 
learned from Kao Shan, the well-meaning 


‘but unsuspecting peddler, that his cousin 


Li Te-ch’ang lies ill in the Temple of 
Five Way General, "with a purse a hun- 
dred times its former weight” [YCH, 
p.1372]) © -- 


As the saying goes, “Man proposes, 
Heaven complies." So he's taken ill 
now. PIL not tell my sister-in-law but 
go straight to the outskirts of the town 
[where the temple is] and kill him with 
this dose of poison. His wife will then 
be mine, as will his money and pro- 
perties... 


(YCH, p. 1372) 


Isolated from the context as it is, only a 
murky picture of the triangular relation- 
ship ‘among Wen-tao, his cousin, and his 
sisterindaw emerges from this quote. 
The proverb, in particular, appears utterly 
irrelevant and unwarranted. 

. In fact, however, the audience has 
known from the start that Wen-tao 
lusts after his sister-in-law. He has already 
propositioned Yü-niang: in the opening. 
scene of the play, the audience is allowed 
to guess the less-than-noble intentions 
Wen-tao harbors toward his sister-in-law: 


[Li Te-ch ‘ang is leaving home. | 
Yu-niang: Husband, since you’re leaving 


today on your business trip, would 
you mind if I tell you something? 


Te-ch’and: What is it? 
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Yu-niang: Your cousin has time and 
again attempted to flirt with me— 

Te-ch’ang: Silence! Why didn’t you tell 
me sooner? Why did you wait until 
the moment I leave? Wife: don’t 
you ever bring that up again—just 
take good care of the household 
and be mindful. 


(YCH, p. 1386) 


The audience knows of course that Te- 
ch’ang cannot have been entirely unaware 
of the situation; as a matter of fact, it 
appears that he himself immediately 
contradicts his feigned ignorance as he 
goes on to sing (Shang-hua-shih RIER): 
"You and my cousin have always been at 
odds/[to the audience] Thats why I 
admonished her as I did" (YCH, p. 1368). 
The impropriety of Wen-tao's behavior 
is also suggested by his own father, who 
gives him this most thinly veiled warning: 


Old Li: Li Wen-tao: now that your | 
cousin has gone on business, you 
must not go to your sister-inlaw's 
place except for a very good reason. 
Otherwise, I won't let you get 
away with it!. .. 


(YCH, p. 1368) 


In addition to indirect allusions to 
Wen-tao's unsavory nature, we have as 
well the saucy knave's own testimony to 
his impure intentions. Listen to him talk 
at the beginning of Act I: 


Wen-tao: My cousin, Li Te-ch'ang, is 
gone on a business trip, leaving my 
sister-in-law at home, alone. I'm 
madly in love with her, but my 
father admonished me to avoid her ` 
house. 


Well now, PH call this a visit— 


Pll conceal it from my father 
though—and see if I can make out. 


Whether she submits or not, I have 
nothing to lose. . . . 


(YCH, p. 1369) 


Guessing Wen-tao's wicked intent, Yü- 
niang calls Old Li for help, whose control 
over his lascivious son, however, seems 
formal rather than real: 


Yu-naing: Cousin Wen-tao came to my 
chamber and annoyed me, and I 
wanted you to know. 

Old Li (catches sight of Wen-tao): What 
are you doing here again? (He ' 
beats Wen-tao. Exit Wen-tao.) 
If he ever comes again, just call 
me. I’m not going to let him get 
away with it! Ill go and give that 
good-for-nothing some more of the 
same! (Exit.) 

Yu-niang: When: will this end? PH 
close the store for today. Li Te- 
ch'ang, when will you return? Oh, 
what a miserable creature I am! 


(YCH, p. 1369) 


By Wen-tao's own account, we know that 
he is “madly in love" with his sister-in- 
law and has no qualms whatsoever in 
taking advantage of his cousin's absence. 
The dialogue between Yü-niang and Old 
Li further reveals that this is not Wen- 
tao's first advance on his sister-in-law: 
"Why are you here again?" and “When 
will this end?", for instance. The re- 
peated threat of Old Li (“I’m not going 
to let him get away with it!"), on the 
other hand, simply betrays his inability 
to curb the misconduct of his unprinci- 
pled son. With these notions in mind, 
the audience can be counted on to appre- 
ciate Wen-tao's more obscure monologue 
in the second act, quoted above. In other 
words, whether the revelation comes in 
the form of soliloquy, dialogue, or mon- 
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ologue and whether it is detailed or 
sketchy, the audience is always kept 
abreast of the villain’s intentions. 

The second convention associated 
with the villain underscores his complete 
impudence and relentless wickedness. 
Once the unspeakable deed is accomplish- 
ed, the murderer immediately places the 
blame on the scapegoat of his choice. 
He then proceeds to offer the selected 
victim, ostensibly as a gesture of magna- 
nimity, |two alternatives: the victim has 
a choice between private and official 
settlements. By definition, private settle- 
ment means to follow the dictates of the 
villain and be coerced; the villain stands to 
gain. Official settlement, on the other 
hand, means physical torture beyond 
endurance for the victim; the villain has 
nothing: to lose. To illustrate, here is a 
scene from Injustice to Tou Ngo (the 
translation is based on Professor Shih’s,* 
altered in places to highlight the conven- 
tion): i 

i . 

Donkey Chang: Fine! You have poi- 
soned my father; yet you expect 
to get out of it scatheless! 

Granny Ts’ai: Child, how is this going 
to end? E 

Tou ‘Ngo: What ‘poison would I have? 
When he was asking for salt and 
vinegar, he put the poison in the 
soup himself. 

(sings) Ke-wei ( fa ) 

This fellow tricked my old mother 

| into keeping you. 

You yourself have poisoned your 
father, 

Whom do you think you can 
frighten? 

Donkey Chang: My own father—to say . 
that I, his own son, poisoned him, 
nobody would believe it, (Shouts) 
Neighbors, neighbors, listen! Tou 
Ngo has poisoned my father! 


Granny Tsai: Stop! Don’t get so 
worked up. You scare me to death. 


Donkey Chang: Are you afraid, then? 


Granny Ts’ai: Indeed I am afraid. 


Donkey Chang: You want to be let off,. 
then? 
Granny Ts'ai: Indeed I do. 


Donkey Chang: Then tell Tou Ngo to 

give me what I want, to call me 
. dear, beloved husband three times, 
and I'll let you off. 

Granny Ts'ai: Child, you had better 
give in now. 

Tou Ngo: Mother, how can you say 
such a thing? ... 

Donkey Chang: Tou Ngo, you have 
poisoned my father. Do you want 
to settle the matter officially or 
privately? 

Tou Ngo: What do you mean by offici- 
ally or privately? 

Donkey Chang: If you want to settle 
the matter officially, I shall take 
you to court, where you will be 
thoroughly interrogated. Frail as 
you are, you will not be able 
to stand the beating and will have 
to confess to the murder of my 
father. If you want to settle pri- 
vately, you had better become my 
wife soon—and what a good bar- 
gain for you! 


(YCH, pp. 1506-7) 


Obviously, a psychological war has 
started, and Donkey Chang has the 
offensive; and now that Granny Ts'ai 
is prepared to surrender, he almost wins 
it too. ; Us 

But the villain's neat formula never 
works out as smoothly as he would have 
it. Confident that his innocence will 
eventually be upheld and his name cleared, 
the victim, as a rule, refuses to compro- 
mise himself (not at this point at any 
rate). Instead, he spurns the suggestion 
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of “private” settlement and would go 
straight to court. In Injustice, Tou Ngo’s 
immediate and unflinching response to 
Donkey Chang’s proposal is: ‘‘Since I 
did not poison your old father, I would 
rather go with you to see the magistrate!" 
(YCH, p. 1507) Since such a choice is 
really no choice, the convention of 
offering two alternatives must be regarded 
as just another means to heighten the 
devilish disposition of the murderer 
who also threatens and bullies, leaving no 
stone unturned where his own benefit 
is concerned. Villains in Yüan drama are 
` nothing if not villainous. 
The convention of “which poison 
would you like" appears in four of the 
seven judgment reversal plays; its absence 
in the other three may be explained in 
terms of motivation (or the lack of it). 
In The Gold Phoenix Hairpins, for in- 
stance, Tiger Li the murderer cleverly 
chooses to stay away from it all: for 
him, the less visibility the better. In 
Rescue of the Filial Son, the plaintiff 
is the victim Ch'un-hsiang's own mother 
and not a bully; while the mother's 
ability to judge may be a bit questionable, 
there can be little doubt that she acts 
solely and sincerely on behalf of her 
(supposedly) wronged daughter. And in 
Judgment on the Kerchief, Mrs. Liu takes 
Wang Hsiao-erh to court out of necessity: 
she has to make a spectacle of her “‘in- 
dignation" over the death of her husband 
and protect her lover, coauthor and 
executioner of her plot. In these cases, 
either a private settlement is impossible 
to arrange or there is nothing to be 
gained from it as far as the miscreant's 
personal interest goes. In the four plays 
where the convention is utilized, however, 
such an arrangement in private, if agreed 
to by the victim, would mean total 
victory for the unconscionable schemer: 


He would then be entitled to the legacy 
of the murdered (as in The Chalk Circle 
and The Child Shen-nu-erh) or succeed 
in marrying the woman-victim against 
her will (Injustice to Tou Ngo) or both 
(The Mo-ho-lo Doll). 

There may be another, more practical, 
explanation for the absence of the 
"choice" convention. Note that in 
Hairpins, Rescue, and Kerchief, the 
corpses are found in public places, with ` 
the murderers nowhere to be had. The 
publicity given to these cases of homicide 
leaves the survivors virtually no alternative - 
other than to bring their cases to Court: 
to do otherwise would be inconceivable 
or incriminatory. However, the circum- 
stances surrounding the deaths in the 
other plays are different. The deceased 
is in each case a member of the plaintiff's 
household (also the defendant’s, except 
in Child). Shen-nu-erh’s corpse (Child) 
is successfully concealed in the ditch and 
the other three deaths, brought about by 
poison, can be disguised for a while as 
natural. It is at least theoretically feasible 
for the villains in these cases to attempt 
out-of-court settlements without inviting 
too much public attention or suspicion. 
Now, if this and the other explanation 
are not too far off the mark, an unwritten 
law governing the use of the convention 
can perhaps be deduced: villains are to 
be portrayed in the most unequivocal 
terms, provided that plausibility is not 
seriously violated. 

A bold exposition of malicious intent 
and a “generous” gesture to compromise 
or reconcile, then, are two of the most 


" common features in the presentation of 


villainous characters. It is also conven- 
tional for them to bribe venal officials 
and clerks responsible for the first trial, 
but this topic will be taken up in conjunc- 
tion with the discussion below on the 
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judges. : 
| THE VICTIM 


We have seen that it is a common 
practice’ for the wicked characters to offer 
their all-too-honest (not. to say gullible) 
victims |a “choice.” We have also seen 
that it is equally customary for the victim 
to choose to go to court. He does it in 
the belief that at the end of the judicial 
process ‘he will be vindicated and his good 
name restored. Tou Ngo’s (Injustice) 
retort to Donkey Chang is: “Since I did 
not poison your old father, I'd rather go 
with you to see the magistrate”; and 
Li A-Ch’en (Child) rejects the murderers’ 
blackmailing suggestion for a private 
settlement and declares, “With a clear 
conscience, I have nothing to fear: we 
shall. see the officials.” Yet these flashes 
of self-confidence do not. last long. 
No matter how ‘firmly resolved he may 
appear |at the beginning of the long 
fight for | his own cause, the victim in- 
variably, gives in to the harsh torture 
inflicted by insensate yamen officials. 
When Donkey Chang warns Tou Ngo that 
she may not be physically able to with- 
stand the beating at court, he is not 
exaggerating the case. - 

As a convention, the change of mind— 
and of} heart—in the. victim is by and 
large taken for granted; usually nothing 
much is made of it. For instance, here is 
Wang Hsiao-erh’s confession in Kerchief: 





Mrs.| Liu: In less than ten days after 
he signed the warranty of life, 
Wang, Hsiao-erh killed my husband 
.Outside the: city. Be my advocate, 
good clerk! 





l Wang: Have pity, good clerk! How 


dare I kil anybody? 


Clerk: ‘You signed the warranty of life 
f and in less than ten days Liu P’ing- 


yuan is killed. Who could’ve done 
it if you didn’t? “No beating, no 
confession.” Chang Ch’ien, beat | 
him! . 

i (Chang does so.) E. 

- Wang: I can't stand such. torture!. 
Il make [a] false confession! 
Yes sir, I did kill Mr. Liu. 


ren, pp. 671-72) 


It is as simple as that. Only a few dno- 
ments later, in the prison cell, Wang is 
again summoned to the clerk and harassed 
as before: 


Clerk Chao: Now, where are the 
two pieces of loot—the silk kerchief 
with sesame print and tbe ring of 
alloyed silver? 


Wang: Brother, I was forced to aan 


a false confession. I really don’t 
have them. . E 
Clerk Chào: “No flogging, no confes- 


sion." Jailor, beat him! 
(Jailor beats Wang.) 

Wang: I can't stand the beating--T'll 
confess! Yes, yes, yes! I put them 
under the slate by the well in the 
vegetable garden of Liu the Crip- 
ple's outside of Hsiao-lin township. 


(YCH, p. 672) 


There is no denying that thé two torture 


scenes have been given short shrift: it 


looks.as though the playwright knew he 
had reached a point where convention 
was called for and hurriedly disposed of 
it. In both instances, the reader simply 
has to take Wang's word for it (that he 
cannot stand the beating) and consider 
that sufficient explanation for. his fabri- 
cation of his own guilt. But then, the 
same problem may not have confronted 
the Yüan audience. In a performance, 
the beatings would take on a much more 


no 
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realistic dimension than suggested by the 
simple stage direction—‘Jailor beats 
Wang." This observation is substantiated 
by the comic farmer’s firsthand report 
just a little later in the play: “And, good 
heavens! [the jailor] kept beating Wang 
until Wang was soaked with blood 
through and through. ...”’ (YCH, p. 673). 
Occasionally, the extortion of a con- 
fession is dealt with at greater length, so 
that one witnesses the victim's emotional 
or psychological changes. This is the 
"case with Hai-t'ang in Circle: 


Clerk: Speak, who's your paramour? 


Prefect Su: Since she won't say, let me 


volunteer for the job! 


Hai-t'ang [goes on to sing]: 


Forced by the court, I have to 
Name a lover and account for his 
whereabouts. z 


Shuang yen-erh ( HE ) 


I have been close to the Gates of 
Ghosts 

Two or three times now. 

You: how much did you gain by 
taking bribes? 


Hai-t’ang: I have nothing to do with the 


poisoning of my lord. 


Clerk: The obstinacy of a hardened 


miscreant: “No flogging, no con- 
fession." Attendants, drag her 
down and give he a sound beating! 


(The attendants do so.) 


Mrs. Ma: Good work! Good work! 


Jt would make no difference to 
me if she should die of a beating. 


Clerk: She is feigning death. Lift her 


up again! 
(The attendants do so.) 


Hai-tang (coming to): Ai-yo! Heaven! 


(sings) ^ Hou-t'ing hua ( $$ KE 1E ) 

The swishing rod falls 

Scorching on my back. 

My senses are all confused, as 

' though I had collapsed; 

My  wits forsaking me, slowly. 

And they are pulling my hair, so 
mercilessly. 


Servants: Tsk! Confess quick: it's bet- 


ter than going through all this! 


Hai-t'ang [goes on singing] : 


Shouting and yelling pierces my 
ears. 

Such.a wicked clerk—can he ever 
be forgiven? 

"Such heartless.servants—their bru- 


tality and violence shows | 


through. 


I: smeared with pus and blood, 
I swear revenge! 

The rich have an easy time always 

While the poor can scarce get by 
at all. 


Clerk: Beat her some more! 


Hai-t’ang: I was gently reared in a 
good family: how can I stand such 
beatings? I have no other choice 
than: [to] make [a] false confes- 
sion. Yes, your honor, I poisoned 
my lord, robbed [Mrs. Ma] of 
her child, and usurped the family 
properties. Oh heaven! What 
injustice! : 

(YCH, pp. 1119-20) 


With its many details, the scene is appa- 
rently far more “realistic” than those 
quoted from Kerchief. Hai-t’ang’s own 
description of her suffering explains 
eloquently and persuasively why her 
outlook changes from optimism (after 
all, she elected the settlement in court) 
to utter desperation, in which hope is 
given up. There is greater psychological 
truth in Hai-t’ang’s compliance than in 
Wang Hsiao-erh’s, who is only given a 
one-liner, as it were, in comparable - 
scenes. 

Yet we must not forget that Hai- 
t’ang’s is the leading role throughout the 
play. At her disposal are not merely 
spoken lines of prose but elevated arias—a 
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privilege not enjoyed by the likes of Wang 
Hsiao-erh, who in his play is but a minor 
character. (More on this later.) Besides— 
and this is more important-if Wang's 
confession and Hai-t’ang’s are different 
in style, they are nevertheless of the same 
order. Both Wang and Hai-t’ang, like 
their counterparts in the other five 
plays, are stock characters acting out 
their accepted role in conventional 
situations. | Their role in this case is that 
of a victim doubly injured: by the lawless 
crook on one hand and by the unscrupu- 
lous law-enforcer on the other. The fact 
that a victim like Wang Hsiao-erh looks 
unconvincing to the sophisticated reader 
of today would not have bothered the 
Yüan dramatist at all. One of the won- 
ders that stage convention is capable of 
working is the willing suspension of dis- 
belief on the part of the audience. The 
playwright obviously knew how to 
manipulate! this suspension with his 
audience, and his audience, not later 
readers, was all the playwright was con- 
cerned about. 


THE JUDGE 


The other prominent figure, a familiar 
face, in every courtroom play is of course 
the judge., The word “judge,” as used 
throughout, this paper, applies not only 
to the chief official of local yamen—a 
magistrate or a prefect—who is supposed 
to discharge both executive and judicial 
duties, but' also refers to his subordinate, 
the clerk, who serves in so many kung-an 
plays as the de facto justice. In the 
judgment reversal group, there are neces- 
sarily two types of judges: first comes 
the venal, to be followed by the honest. 
As has been noted earlier, it is the inevita- 
ble hard lot of the victim in these plays 
to suffer, in addition to being framed 


and bullied by the villain, further tortures 
and indignities at the hands of the uncon- 
scionable judge to whom he has, iron- 
ically, appealed for justice. The tables 
are turned when the upright judge arrives 
to set everything straight. 

The portrait of the first set of judges 
is characterized by two features: venality 
and incompetence. As with the other 
characters, these qualities are brought 
forth in explicit terms. A convenient 
vehicle for such purposes is again the 
entrance verse, usually doggerel, recited 
by the judge himself. In Doll, for instance, 
the prefect appears on stage with these 
lines: 


When I’m the judge I hear each plea 
With fine impartiality. 

I take my gold with an open mind 
From defense and plaintiff equally. 
The senior judge would (if he knew) 
Flog me till the cocks all crew. 


(YCH, p. 1375)® 


Coming on stage shortly afterwards is the 
prefect's clerk, who, as if to demonstrate 
his compatibility with his boss, has his 
piece of verse: 


The judge is clean as water, - 

His clerk, white as flour; 

When the two are mixed together, 
You're in for a muddled picture. 


(YCH, pp. 1375-76) 


Almost to a word, these same stanzas 
are to be heard from the law enforcers in 
Rescue (YCH, p. 767) and Child (YCH, 
p. 568). They also surface in the other 
plays couched in slightly different phra- 
ses. ^ The example from Circle should 
suffice to illustrate the point (it is Prefect 
"Soft" Su speaking): 
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Although a judge, of law 
Im plainly ignorant; 

But he who offers me silver 
Shall be acquitted innocent. 


(YCH, p. 1116) 


Their words speak of incompetence 
and their actions prove it. In Doll and 
Injustice, the prefect/judge falls on his 
knees when the clerk gives the order (to 
the plaintiff) to kneel; and to his at- 
tendants who are dumbfounded by such 
impropriety he explains, “How little 
you know! Whoever comes to court and 
makes complaint is my daily bread for 
which I have great respect" (YCH, pp. 
1375, 1507)! Quite as often, the titular 
head of the yamen, because of his 
oafishness, displays “great respect" for his 
underlings. As a matter of fact, except 
in Injustice and Hairpins, most chief 
officials of the local government profess 
their inability to handle the lawsuit and 
have to delegate judicial responsibility 
to their subordinates. The example from 
Child may be an extreme one but serves 
well to illustrate the abjectness of the 
blockheaded official. . There the magis- 
trate, having heard the plaintiff, decides: 
“It’s a case of homicide—how in the 
world am I to solve it?" Ergo, he sum- 
mons his clerk. 


Chang Ch'ien: The clerk is here, your 
honor. 


Magistrate: Would he please come in? 
Chang Ch'ien: This way, please. 


Clerk (greeting the magistrate): What is 
your pleasure, your honor? 


Magistrate (greeting the clerk on his 
knees): Dear clerk, I wouldn't have 
troubled you if I didn't need your 
help.  Someone's come with a 
murder case and I can't solve it; 
so I called you to judge for me. 


Clerk: Get up, please. It would be 
disgraceful if this should be seen 
by other people. ... 


(YCH, p. 568) 


The less-than-dignified official is often 
caught in other unseemly postures as well. 
The prefect in Kerchief, while holding a 
court session, goes out of his way to 
thank his clerk for the wine feast that 
“caused [his] stomach to ache the whole 
night through.” The boss’s deport- 
ment on stage at this point must have 
been most unbecoming, for his clerk has 
to admonish him thus, “Sit down, my 
lord!—The riffraff are watching!” (YCH, 
p. 671) Similarly, the prefect in Circle is 
remonstrated by his attendants when, 
mistaking her social status, he becomes 
indecorously courteous to the plaintiff 
(YCH, pp. 1116-17). Yet by far the most 
irreverent version of the convention to 
mock and humiliate the chief official is 
found in the first trial scene of Rescue. 
The magistrate there, on his mission to 
encourage agriculture, finds himself con- 
fronted with a murder case filed by an 
elderly woman. The following episode is 
what in part ensues: 


Magistrate: What is your complaint? 
Woman: A murder case it is. 


Magistrate: Brother clerk, let's go 
home! She is filing a case of 
murder: don’t you get me into it! 


Clerk: Never mind, your honor. I 
know how to handle it. 


Magistrate: Whatever you say. Chang 
Ch’ien, take my horse... . 


(All people concerned are brought 
in.) 

Magistrate: Brother clerk, don't tell 
me you didn't just let a fart! 
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Clerk: No, it’s rot me! 


Magistrate: Ill smell and decide that 
for myself! ... So, indeed it wasn’t 
you!—Oh, its the smell of the 
corpse ove- there in the woods. 
Brother clerk, you go ahead and 
interrogate. I'll keep quiet now. 


(YCH, p. 764) 


The ludicrous picture of the magistrate 
stooping’ down to make his judicial 
“decision?” is not what one would expect 
of a judge, but it :s everything the conven- 
tion (and a lusty audience) could ask for. 
On one hand, the cowardice (among other 
things) of the fainthearted official is the 
direct opposite of the insolence of the 
bumptious, bolcfaced villain; on the 
other, his nonchalant and apathetic air 
contrasts with tie agonies suffered by 
the victim. 

But the obtuse official cannot go far, 
even in his wrong doing, without the able 
assistance of his emboldened underling. 
Indeed, behind almost every contemptible, 
scatterbrained megistrate is most assured- 
ly an equally contemptible but shrewder 
clerk. Greater familiarity with legal 
niceties makes the clerk much more 
efficient ‘than his boss. In the final 
analysis, however, the two share equally 
a love of money, disregard for law, and 
unconcern for human life—to name but 
a few sterling qualities. For the archetype 
let us turn to Clerk Sung in Child, who 
has taken charge of a murder case at the 
request of his boss. 


Clerk Sung: Hey, you—which one of 
you is the plaintiff? 

Li Te-yi: Me, sir, the Second of the Li's. 

Clerk Sung (taking a close look [at 
him]): Well, this fellow—haven't 
I.seen him before? Oh yes, oh yes. 
The other day, while patrolling, I 


stopped by his door and asked 
for a seat, but he refused to oblige 


me. My boy, now you've made 


your way to this yamen of mine! 
Chang Ch'ien, lift him over here! 


Chang Ch'ien: Yes, sir. 


(Li Te-yi mimes handing over silver 
and sticking out three fingers.) 


Clerk Sung (looking carefully): What's 


wrong with those other two fingers 
of yours—rotted? Now you cut 
that out and deliver all [the 
money] this evening. 


Now you, which one is the plaintiff 
and which one the defendant? You 
there: where do you come from? 
What is your name? What is your 
complaint? Give me the truthful 
account! If what you say is reason- 
able, Pli let you off; if not, PUI 
give you a sound beating! 


Li Te-yi: Have pity, sir. This is my 
sister-inlaw, who has a secret 
paramour, And this old one knows 
about it all. The woman caused 
my brother to die of anger and 
she also murdered my nephew. 
Good clerk, be my advocate! 

Clerk Sung: So it's a murder case. It 
seems to me the woman is a bad 
one. Chang Ch'ien, bring the 
woman forth! 


Woman! How did you drive your 
husband to apoplexy and murder 
your own child? Tell me the truth. 


A-Ch'en: I didn't kill my husband, 
nor did ïI murder my own child. 


Clerk Sung: “No flogging, no confes- 
sion," Chang Ch'ien, give her a 
good beating! 

Chang Ch'ien: Confess! (He beats her.) 


Clerk Sung: Take the woman to one 
side. Bring that old fellow forward. 


Chang Ch'ien: Yes sir. 


Clerk, Sung: Old fellow, it seems “the 
stealing of cold and delivering of 
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warmth"? has been your business, 
old scoundrel! Chang Chien, 
give him a sound beating. 


Chang Ch'ien (as he beats him): Con- 
fess quick! ... 


(YCH, pp. 568-69) 


Sure enough, by the end of the act 
A-Ch’en has confessed to both charges. 
In the able hands of the no-nonsense 
clerk, the case has drawn to a swift and, 
as far as the clerk and his boss are 
concerned, successful close. It is on the 
timely arrival of the good honest judge 
that the victim has now to pin her hopes. 

One expects the second set of judges 
to be of a different stripe completely. 
(After all, are they not the ones to right 
the wrongs and overturn the scandalous 
verdict reached earlier by their corrupt 
and incompetent colleagues?) The expec- 
tation is met, but only in part. The 
distinction between judges of the first 
trial and those of the second actually 
centers around such issues as integrity 
and attitude. Whereas the former are 
venal, grasping, and frivolous, the latter 
are characterized by uncompromised 
austerity and dead seriousness. These 
traits, too, are quickly made apparent 
from the judges’ entrance verses. In 
Hairpins, for instance, Judge Chang recites 
on his second appearance: 


Read The Qdes to know the nation well 

And study the J Ching to learn of Hea- 
ven’s will. 

My brush exhorts the loyal and filial, 

My sword is ready to behead the illegal. 


(WP, p. 192) 


The moral sense and the concern for 
justice are even more explicit in Wang 
Hsiao-jan’s verse in Rescue: 


By imperial laws 
The corrupt official loses his head; 
A clean, fairminded one 
Brings peace to the public instead. 
When injustice plagues 
The populace, 
The sword of power, the golden badge 
Must be lifted from disgrace. 


(YCH, p. 771) 


In the last piece the picture of sternness 
is further enhanced by the invocation of 
the sword of authority and the golden 
badge, both of which are imperial symbols 
of supreme judicial power enabling their 
bearer “to execute first and memorialize 
afterwards." In all but two (Child and 
Hairpins) of the judgment reversal plays, 
these emblems are mentioned. . 

The most unequivocal statement on 
the integrity and seriousness of the 
second judge is found in a speech (in 
Circle) by Pao Cheng, the most austere 


. (except when he appears in Selling Relief 


Grains in Ch'en-chou [Ch’en-chou t'iao- 
mi BRINKEK, YCH #3], where he is 
appealingly human) of all judges in Yüan 
courtroom dramas; the following transla- 
tion is George A. Hayden's:? 


(in verse) 


Years ago I received my emperor's 
commission. 

My hands grasp the golden badge and 
the sword of authority. 

Everyone speaks of the Southern Court 
and its Hall of Retribution; 

No need have we for the Eastern Moun- 
tain and its Tower of Purgatory. 


[in prose] 


My surname is Pao, my given name 
Cheng, and my courtesy name Hsi-wen. 
I come from Lao-erh Hamlet, Ssu-wang 
Village, Chin-tou-chün, Lu-chou. 


I am honest, capable, pure, and upright, 
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staunch and firm in my integrity. I 
am eager in sdrvice to my country and 
Scornful of devotion to money. I 
associate only with loyal and filial 
men and have nothing to do with 
slanderers and flatterers. 


Thanks be to his Majesty for his favor 
and mercy in granting me the positions 
of Academician-in-waiting of the Lung- 
tu Pavilion and Scholar of the T’ien- 
chang Pavilion. I now have the post of 
prefect of the Southern Court in K'ai- 
feng-fu. 


By imperial gift I hold the sword of 
authority and the golden badge, with 
which to investigate corrupt officials 
and dishonest clerks and to undo the 
grievances and right the wrongs of the 
common people. I have permission 
to execute first and report afterward. 


The rich and powerful families therefore 
have only to hear my name and they 
fold their hands. The cruel and wicked 
see my shadow and there is none 
whose heart does not turn cold. 


Outside my boundary sign I have tied 
ropes into a stockade; by my barrier 
wall I have marked the ground for 
a jail. “Officials [be] " orderly and 
dignified," the emperor's calligraphy is 
carved on the admonition stone. The 
attendants are stern, and beneath the 
court steps are written the two words 
“Voices low." In the shade of the 
green locust trees are arranged twenty- 
four magpie-tail long cangues; before 
the Hall of Benevolent Rule are laid 
several hundred wolf-tooth large staves. 


(in verse) 


Throughout the day no dust reaches the 
Yellow Hall; 

Only the locusts' shade encroaches on 
the paths. : 

. Who’ among outsiders dares make a 
clamor? , 

When passing by, even the crows do not 


Caw.... 
| 


(YCH, pp. 1124-25) 


Nevertheless, while the review judge’s 
austerity and seriousness of purpose can 
be established in this way, his intelligence 
or capacity to solve the case remains for 
him a real test in which, indeed, he 
seldom receives high marks. The truth of 
the matter is that most of the judges of 
the second trial are nearly as incompetent 
as their corrupt counterparts: both rely 
heavily on intuition, and all routinely 
resort to torture. Above we witnessed 
Clerk Sung, a most insensate justice, 
working hard on his case. The following 
episode is taken from the same play 
(Child), but this time it is the famous 
Judge Pao reviewing the identical case 
in the second trial. 


Judge Pao: You there, say your com- 
plaint. 

Li Te-yi: My brother is Li Te-jen; I 
am Li Te-yi. My sister-in-law has 
a lover. She caused my brother to 
die of anger and she also murdered 
my nephew. Be my advocate, 
your honor! 

Judge Pao: Which one is Li A-Ch’en? 

Li A-Ch’en: That’s me. 

Judge Pao: You, Li A-Ch’en, answer 
my questions: ` 
(sings) Ch’ing tung-yuan ( BS Be Ji ) 
Whose idea was it to compete for 
the family inheritance? 

Li A-Ch'en: It's my brother-in-law's. 

Judge Pao: Did you hear that, Li Te- 
yi? 
(sings) 
Who, caused your husband to die 
of anger? 

Li A-Ch’en: It’s my brother-in-law 
again. 

Judge Pao: Did you hear that, Li Te- 
yi? 
(sings) 
So it was the intemperance of this - 
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fellow 
That drove his own brother to 
apoplexy ! 


< Lr Te-yi: Your honor, I had nothing to 
ss d do with it! It’s all my sisterin- 
5.law here. She could not get along 

_. -with any of her relatives; she caused 
" Umy brother to die of anger; she 
"".strangled my nephew—she did them 

“all! 
“fudge ‘Pao: (sings) 


Er 












VL 


A Did you say, she was ill-disposed 
Sade " toward all her relatives? 


qi Teyi: If you don’t believe me, sir, 
you may ask the neighbors. 

, Judge Pao: (sings) 
“Silence! Is there need, indeed, to 

ask the neighbors? 
_, Gays) Li Te-yi, if you don’t confess, 
(sings) 
I'll give. you a beating so harsh that 
you may die of it! . 


(YCH, p. 572) 


Beyond a doubt Judge Pao espouses the 
same: judicial philosophy as Clerk Sung's; 
neither manifests any qualms about 
making use of torture to get at the truth 
as each conceives it. The only distinction 
lies in; the following: instinctively, Judge 
. Pao and many other judges of the review 
trial take sidés with the victim—almost 
at their first glimpse of the latter. On the 
other hand, "Clerk Sung and his colleagues 
in the first’ "trial; spurred by mercenary 
interest (implicit or explicit), lose no 
time in joining hands with the knave. 
This - distinction’ is. a significant one. 
By contrast, the image of the honest judge 
as insightful or:compassionate is consider- 
ably enhanced, 

Intuition andthe resort to physical 
torture aid the good judge—but only to 
a certain point. The sly villain and the 
wicked: official prove alot tougher to deal 


with than the simple, artless victim. As 
a result, tricks and supernatural interven- 
tions are de rigueur in the review trial. 
In Child, for instance, Judge Pao is finally 
able to bring justice to the case, thanks to 
the ghost of Shen-nu-erh, who appears 
in court to become his own advocate. 
The same thing happens in Injustice: 
at the request of her father (who, though 
endowed with the conventional sword 
of authority and golden badge, remains 
an ireffectual justice), Tou Ngo descends 
in spirit form to defend her good name 
against Donkey Chang and succeeds in 
pinning down the true culprit. The deux 
ex machina type of dénouement is found 
in two other plays—Hairpins and Rescue. 
In the former, the timely arrival of the 
innkeeper who has on his own initiative 
captured the true murderer, straightens 
things out for the two baffled judges. 
In Rescue, the supposedly deceased wife 
of Yang Hsing-tsu returns home safe and 
sound in the nick of time to rescue her 
brother-in-law from the gallows as well 
as from shame. Kerchief and Doll are the 
only two plays where the conduct of the 
review trial is delegated to a clever and 
honest clerk. In each he displays great 
intelligence and ingenuity in discovering 
the trhüth; each, nevertheless, after the 
truth is known, needs to rely on a trick 
to conclude the case formally. The single 
exception in this regard is Circle, where 
Judge Pao’s success must be attributed 
not to any trick or supernatural interven- 
tion, but to his discernment. ? 

A dénouement of this kind cannot 
enhance the image or characterization of 
the honest judge involved; if anything, 
it reflects badly on his ability to discern 
the truth. It carries the serious implica- 
tion that as far as competence or mental 
acuteness goes, the judge of the review 
trial is not much superior to the judge of 
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the mistrial; indeed, one is just as. fallible 
as the other. This, coupled with the 
fact that both rely heavily and indiscrimi- 
nately on physical torture to extort 
confession, tends to equate the two sets 
of judges. The fallibility of the good 
judge, as George A. Hayden points out, 
may serve two purposes: to take the 
audience| by surprise and to keep his 
characterization within mortal bounds." 
Both are dramaturgical concerns. The 
tricks and supernatural elements that 
abound in the second trial, furthermore, 
were certainly used to secure immediate 
theatrical effects. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The above synthesis seems to suggest 
a current of the comic running beneath 
the Yüan dramatist’s manipulation of 
Stock characters: however serious and 
gruesome the business at hand, the villain, 
the victim, and the judge never fail to 
bring. with them moments of relief, 
laughter, and buffoonery. This comic 
quality is achieved in large measure 
by means of bold exaggeration and 
caricature so often found in their charac- 
terization, Exaggeration and caricature, 
again, are products of the theatrical 
urge; subtlety appears to have been 
' deliberately shunned in favor of the more 
immediate success in the playhouse. This 
preference may seem to indicate the 
presence of an unsophisticated audience, 
but that jis really beside the point. Fur- 
thermore, it is a relative thing—certainly 
the musical sophistication of the Yüan 
tsa-chü audience was impressive; we are 
simply unable to measure it because of 
all the arts music perishes most easily. 

On the other hand, the accidental 
and offhand manner in which “justice” 
is brought about at each play’s end 


strongly suggests that justice as human 
beings understand the term is elusive or 
possibly unattainable. Man may (and 
indeed should) struggle for justice: the 
review trial—the ultimate convention in 
these dramas—implies as much. Yet man 
can achieve it only through dubious 
means. He relies on supernatural inter- 
vention (ghosts and accidents) and resorts 
to measures that are themselves a moc- 
kery of justice (extortions and tricks). 
In short, although the appearance of 
restored harmony and order at curtain 
time may be real on a certain level, 
beneath it one always perceives something 
profoundly  pessimistic, perhaps even 
tragic. 

Lastly, our observation of the conven- 
tions involved in the maneuvering of the 
major stock characters may give the 
impression that dramatis personae in 
Yüan tsa-chit are static and flat and do 
not develop. Though this is true in most 
cases (especially when those in question 
play supporting roles), exceptions must 
be made for the leading character, who 
is, after all, quite a different species from 
his colleagues. In fsa-chü, prose and 
verse are shared in common by all the 
players, but in any given act the leading 
role alone sings the arias. And the aria 
is an effective means to bring out the 
inner, subtler feelings or emotions of 
the singer. We have seen that the portrait 
of Hai-t’ang (Circle) as a victimized cha- 
racter is at once more valid and more 
convincing than that. of Wang Hsiao-erh 
(Kerchief), who is also a victim. Playing 
the lead, Hai-t’ang has at her command 
an eloquent and forceful tool of expres- 
sion, the aria; in addition to the general 
traits shared by all victims, an individual, 
more human, side is strikingly presented 
in lyrics to the accompaniment of music. 
The study of conventions would not be 
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complete without reference to the custom characterization, but that would be the 
of a single singing role and how it affects subject of another paper. 


NOTES 


1. Excerpted with miror revisions from Ching-Hsi Perng, Double Jeopardy: A Critique of Seven 
Yuan Courtroom Dramas (Ann Arbor: Center for Chinese Studies, The University of Michigan; 
1978), by permission of the publisher. 

2. Based on Lo Chin-t’ang ( KE $8 ), Sifzoc A Zi BU ASH S (Taipei, 1960), p. ii. 

3. The question of authorship of many plays is moot and lies outside the boundary of this study; 
the attribution here follows Lo Chin-t'ang's. See Lo. 

4. Also called Pu-jen-shih (X ER Be) or Refusing the Corpse. 

5. Shih Chung-wen, Injustice to Tou O (Tou O yüan, a study and translation) (Cambridge, England; 
1972), pp. 155-61. 

6. The translation is Professor J. I. Crump’s. Crump, Chinese Theater in the Days of Kublai Khan 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, forthcoming). 

7. Cf. Tanaka Kenji ( EHEZ ), “Genbun kō” (Bë 22%), The Nippon Chügoku Gakkai hò, 
20 (1970), p. 178 ff; and Stephen H. West, “Mongol Influence on the Development of Northern 
Drama,” a paper presented to ACLS Conference on the Impact of Mongol Rule on Chinese 
Civilization, Maine, July 1976. 

8. The context suggests that the phrase t’ou-han sung-nuan ( 4& ZER ) describes the activities of 
a secret go-between or a pimp. 

9. George A. Hayden, “The Judge Pao Plays of the Yüan Dynasty” (Ph. D. dissertation, Stanford 
University, 1971), pp. 2479. 

10. The virtue of the Ancient Sage Kings was said to be so great that they had only to draw a circle 
on the ground around a malefactor and it made an inescapable jail. — Perng. 

11. Hayden has “Officials are...” but I think the injunctive mood approximates the original closer, 
the phrase kuan-liao cheng-su ( 'E W E Wl ) being the emperor's admonition. 

12. Bribing is alluded to in all judgment reversal plays except Hairpins: Child, YCH, p. 568; 
Kerchief, YCH, p. 681; Rescue, YCH, p. 767; Circle, YCH, p. 1116; Doll, YCH, p. 1375; and 
Injustice, YCH, p. 1507. It actually takes place on stage in Child (YCH, p. 571) and Doll (YCH, 
p. 1376). 

13. George A. Hayden believes that Judge Pao errs in reading the outcome of the chalk circle experi- 
ment—Hayden, “The Courtroom Plays of the Yüan and Early Ming Periods,” Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, 34 (1974), 212—but I interpret it as a ploy to get the true mother to spell 
out her own reason for not dragging the child—apparently a dramatic consideration. As evidence, 
consider the fact that even before the Chalk Circle is drawn, Pao has already sent for Mrs. Ma’s 
paramour. 

14. Hayden, “The Courtroom Plays,” pp. 211-3. 


A Comparative Study Between  Ssu-ma 


Ch'ien and James 


Boswell: Their 


Background and Skills in Writing — 
Biographical Literature | 


Paul F. Hsai 
(ERES) 


Undoubtedly there are many differ- 
ences existing between Ssu-ma-Ch’ien and 
James Boswell, such as the time or age 
they lived; the number of biographies 
they w-ote, one being attributed to a 
great amount of works including also 
men of the past, while the other concen- 
trating only on one gigantic work con- 
cerning his contemporary who lived as 
his most revered friend; as well as the 
manner in which one provided more or 
less sketchy facts while the other elabo- 
rated in minute details. Both writers, 
however, share one thing in common in 
the style or techniques that they used to 
write biography. Most biographies are 
written in documentary fashion giving a 
recitation of facts,.and they are rather 
sources of information than readings for 
entertainment. Ssu-ma Ch’ien and 
Boswell forsook this method of general 
account, in favor of a device for vivid 
description. 3 

Instead of recording the behavior 
and deeds of a particular man, they 
focused on his character and life in order 
to present, as they believed, a more 
realistic image of the person. As a result, 
they hed introduced the style of ‘“‘story- 
telling," or "life-writing" to biography 
by inserting dialogues into the narratives, 


by using anecdotes, by stressing characte- 
rization, and by dramatizing the scenes, 
so that their biographies become more 
appealing. “Events interweaving with 
writings, words and thoughts of the man," 
Boswell argued, “enable the reader to see 
him live, and to live over each scene with 
him." In fact, it is this "story-telling" 
style which brings their biographies to 
the realm of literature. 

Many of the devices used for the 
story-telling style are, as a matter of fact, 
not original with them. Both Ch'ien 
and Boswell inherited such practices from 
their predecessors, but it is in their 
hands that these skills function with 
unity. In the early Chinese narrative 
writings treated loosely as works of 
history, such as Tso Commentary ( Æ ), 
Conversations for the States (Hit 
and Intrigues of the Warring States (y Bi 
$Æ ), historical events were described 
with high degree of dramatiza- 
tion. . 

At the stage when philosophy, history 
and literature were commingled, historical 
writings, to a certain extent, were fic- 
tionized. For instance, a short episode 
in Tso Commentary describing the death 
of the Duke Ching of Chin (EX) 
is highlighted by mystery, superstition 
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and suspense. It was just about to disre- 
gard the prediction made by the sorcerer 
of Mulberry Field, a reversion of situation 
came as the duke suddenly fell into death 
at his fatal time. Such a device is used 
in order to bring up a surprise. Of course 
one can find that Conversations for the 
States has improved its narrative tech- 
nique by relying heavily on dialogue for 
its interest, while Intrigues of the Warring 
States maintains its interest by providing 
anecdotes and contrived situations. All 
these have become the special features in 
Ch’ien’s biographies. 

In the case of Boswell, his forerun- 
ners include the Table Talk by John 
Selden and Life of Pope and His Circle 
of Joseph Spence, two works which 
accommodated actual conversation and 
anecdotes. Boswell’s originality is not due 
to his invention of these mechanical 
devices, but rather to his better utilization 
of them. As a matter of fact, Boswell 
based his biographical work, The Life 
of Johnson, on the excellent plan of 
William Mason in his Memoirs of Thomas 
Gray. Being basically an arrangement 
following the chronological series of 
Johnson's life, the work was supple- 
mented by Boswell with many of John- 
son’s own minutes, letters and conversa- 
tions. “This mode," in Boswell’s belief, 
"js more lively, and will make readers 
better acquainted with him, than even 
most of those were who actually knew 
him.” ! 

From the previous narrative works, 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien drew not only devices 
and imagination, but material as well. 
As Hightower pointed out, “He incor- 
porates much of the Classic of Documents 
(3E E ), the Tso Chuan, and the Intrigues 

. of the States with only minor changes.'? 
For instance, apparently Ch'ien had 
icopied the story of Ch'ungerh (3E E) 


from Tso Commentary. In matching the 
two texts, one finds that Ch'ien added 
little information to the original tale? 
Ch’ung-erh, the prince of Chin, was a man 
admiring talents, and he acquired a 
company of five able men. With their 
help, Ch'ungerh restored his sovereignty 
and became Duke Wen after nineteen 
years of exiled life in other states. 

Many of Ch'ien's sources, such as the 
Chu Han Chun Chiu ( 2), 
have already been lost to posterity. 
Boswell must have derived his material 
from the secondary sources because 
Boswell did not meet Johnson until 
Johnson was at the age of fifty-four. 
The fifty-four years of Johnson’s early 
life with which Boswell was little ac- 
quainted has occupied a quarter of 
Boswell’s work. There are works about 
Johnson written by two men who knew 
him in his earlier days, Arthur Murphy, 
a playwright who was made famous for 
his "Chinese Orphan," based orginally 
on the Yüan drama The Orphan of the 
House of Chao (#52) by Chi 
Chün-hsiang ( #2 Ai ), and John Hawkins. 


. Murphy's work is too brief, and Hawkins' 


is- criticized as not taking his duties as 
a biographer very seriously. There are 
instances found that Boswell repeated 
information covered by Hawkins. Even 
during the latter part of Johnson's life, 
there were two ladies, besides Boswell, 
who participated in Johnson's company. 
Mrs. Thrale and Fanny Burney also re- 
làted their experiences in two works 
entitled Anecdotes of the Late Samuel 
Johnson .and Dr. Johnson and Fanny 
Burney. In comparing all the different 
versions of Johnson's life, Boswell's 
work stands out in comprehensiveness 
and also in literary merits, although 
Boswell may have drawn upon the others. 

Needless to say, in addition to the 
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secondary sources, both Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
and Boswell resort largely to a huge stock 
of their own material, accumulated over 
long years. At the age of twenty, Ch’ien 
left home for a long trip southward to 
the areas along the middle and lower 
Yangtze, and then northward to Shantung 
province. ~He made, during the trip, 
many on-spot studies on many historical 
sites, such as Kuei-chi, the capital of Ko- 
chien; Chü-fu, the homeland of Confu- 
cius; and the. Milo River, where the 
passionate Ch'ü Yüan committed suicide 
by drowning himself? The visits re- 
freshed his images of these historical 
figures. 

Later in his life as an imperial atten- 
dant and as the archivist, a post inherited 
from his father Ssu-ma T'an (WB ), 
he travelled extensively across the country 
in keeping the emperor company and 
in recording the historical events as his 
official duties. Once in 111 B.C. Ch'ien 
was sent as a special imperial envoy to 
the local aborigines in the areas of Szech- 
wan and Yünnan in the southwest. The 
next year he escorted emperor Wu for a 
sacrificial ceremony in honor of Mt. T'ai 
(Æl ), the highest mountain in the 
empire.? 

When the Han regime reached its 
zenith of glory under Emperor Wu, the 
vigorous and ambitious leader carried on 
a twenty-year (124 B.C. —.104 B.C.) 
vain erdeavor, in a . quest, “of means to 
increase: his. longevity. - He. launched 
many ceremonies of honor.on the top of 
various mountains in. asking. blessing from 
Heaven: -and Earth.. „For these occasions, 
Ch'ien was always. present... Travelling 
rendered excellent opportunities for him 
to cul, the. historical . relics, popular 
legends.. private opinions from the people, 
and first-hand. information. not -written 
in books. . . Being close. .to. the emperor, 


Ch'ien had inside track to court events. 
He listened to the speeches of many 
men he later wrote about, and viewed 
the deliberations of the ministers. There- 
fore, he had personal contacts with some 
matters which as court secrets were 
unknown to the public. As an archivist, 
Ch'ien had easy excess to the govern- 
ment documents, reports, memorials, or 
court records kept in the imperial archives 
for the references of historians. From 
these sources, Ch'ien was able to describe 
the trials and testimony of witnesses, 
which appear abundantly in his stories. 
To Boswell, record-keeping was one 
of his hobbies. In his discourses with 
Johnson and other celebrities in London, 
he always scribbled some notes which 
he would later reorganize. Moreover, 
Boswell had a remarkable memory, and 
reconstructed afterwards with accuracy 
the events he saw. As Frederick A. Pottle 
remarked, “Furnished with the right kind 
of clue and given time, patience, and 
freedom from distraction, he could bring 
back any desired portion of his past with 
a wealth of authentic detail. ... "7 : At 
the Malahide Castle. outside , of Dublin, 
huge numbers, of..his: manuscripts . were 
discovered, . generally.. in. three groups: 
records of: events or: ‘paper, apart -which 
he- had. accumulated over a. long. time; 
notes or. rough memoranda..not ..being : 
included in his ‘journal; and, finally, the 
voluminous. journals covering: most. of.his 
adulthood.. : ....Other - records included 
notebooks . that he; had. gleaned;, at: dif- 
ferent times, anda large number.of letters 
and documents.turned over; by; members 
of:..Johnson's circle, and- acquaintances. 
To; study’ .the. background. of. these 
two men, one-can realize another simila- 
rity: between them; besides the.fact that 
they -arẹ both .:conscientious;.-records 
preservers. .. It: is interesting. to, notice 
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that each man’s literary undertaking was 
actually a second choice in his career. 
As an ambitious young man, Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien, like other gentry-scholars, was 
striving for political eminence. However, 
his bright prospective was completely 
shattered by his outspoken defense 
for Li Ling ( 4), who bravely led a 


small army and was trapped deeply inside- 


the territory of Hsiung-nu, whose soldiers 
overwhelmingly outnumbered his. Li 
Ling’s enforced surrender to Hsiung-nu 
enraged Emperor Wu, and Ch’ien’s 
mediation only resulted in the punish- 
ment of castration. Such an intolerable 
humiliation to Ssu-ma Ch’ien had caused 
him to compensate his damage with a 
great literary accomplishment The gigan- 
tic project, Shih Chi (Historical Records 
Æg ) to which his biographies are 
appended, had although long been 
cherished in his mind since the bed-side 
instruction his father gave to him upon 
his death. Yet the deplorable incident 
was the immediate cause and final motiva- 
tion. 

Boswell, a descendant of a distin- 
guished Scotch judge, first sought a career 
in the practice of law, and became a 
barrister in Scotland. His mediocre 
professional accomplishments diverted his 
interest from law to literature. Each year 
he made many trips to London where 
he met Johnson, and in joining Johnson’s 
“Literary Club” he found himself in a 
group of eminent intellectuals such as 
Edmund Malone, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Oliver Goldsmith. Boswell had great 
admiration for the controversial and 
sensational personages of the time, and 
he also visited famous men like Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and General Paoli, the revolu- 
tionary leader of Corsica, whose activities 
were reported in his notable book entitled 
Account of Corsica. Nevertheless, in 


Johnson, Boswell discovered an extra- 
ordinary quality and authority. Ever 
since he met Johnson in the back parlor 
of Davies’ book-store in 1763, he had 
always been deeply impressed with 
Johnson’s great mental power and 
peculiar temperament, which aroused his 
adoration and curiosity. Boswell had 
always regarded Johnson as his “guide, 
philosopher and friend,” and he had 
decided on a plan to transmit Johnson’s 
words, and thought as wisdom for the 
later generations. 

It is the goal of both Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
and Boswell to bring to the reader a lively 
image of the man, not his records. There- 
fore, the character or the soul of the man 
is what they tend to be most faithful 
in, rather than the extreme accuracy of 
the facts. As a biographer, Ch’ien seemed 
to deviate from the usual exactness 
in. facts. With less attention to the names 
and places, he sometimes failed to give 
birthplace or the full names of even the 
man who were his contemporaries.® 
With considerable freedom he borrowed 
facts or anecdotes from writings in the 
past in order to increase the colorfulness 
of his works which otherwise might have 
been dry and insipid. 

Boswell professed great concern about 
authenticity in the advertisement of his 
first edition of the Life of Johnson, 
and he bragged that “he was quite ready 
to run half over London to verify a 
date."? Prof. Stauffer treated Boswells 
account as having considerable truth. 
Boswell’s respect for truth, as Stauffer 
mentioned, was actually under the 
influence of Johnson himself. Once 
when they took a boat across the Thames, 
Johnson contended for the value of truth 
by saying, “The value of every story 
depends on its being true. A story is a 
picture either of an individual or of 
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human nature in general: if it be false, 
it is a picture of nothing.”!° However, 
sometimes for dramatization, Boswell 
liked to embellish his narratives with 
‘anecdotes secured from others even 
with great caution. Facts are sometimes 
presented with much of his own imagina- 
tive caloring. For instance, Donald J. 
Greene in his article “Reflections on a 
Literary Anniversary,” singled out the 
exaggeration in Boswell’s treatment of 
Johnson’s marriage to the much older 
Tetty." At the time of her death, she 
"was already sixty-three, virtually an 
alcoholic and opium addict, while John- 
son was still in his early forties. To 
such a woman, Johnson seemed, ac- 
cording to Boswell, always maintaining 
an unwavering devotion, which was 
proven by the fact that Johnson carefully 
kept her wedding ring in a little round 
wooden box. Apparently Hawkins had 
treated the whole situation with a much 
more realistic view. 
To bring out the character or worth 
of the man is the criterion for the selec- 
tion of the material for their biography. 
In extracting a small portion from a 
large stock of source information, both 
writers showed their art of mosaic with 
great attention to some aspects. Incidents 
or facts selected are not necessarily to be 
glorious but representative, so as to 
bring out the peculiarity of the man. 
Many things in Johnson's life Boswell 
elaborated with great details are seemingly 
daily events. Boswell believed in the 
great Greek historian and biographer 
Plutach's concept that "nor is it always 
in the most distinguished achievements 
that men's virtues or vices may be best 
discerned, but very often an action 
of small note, a short saying, or a jest, 
shall distinguish a person's real character 
. ."? Therefore, somé minor incidents 


in Boswell's work actually give full play 
to the exuberance of Johnson's spirit. 
Such behaviors as rising three o'clock in 
the morning to frolic with Beauclerk and 
Langton in Convert Garden, pursuing a 
college servitor he disliked with the noise 
of pots and candlesticks, singing “To 
drive the deer with hound of horn" 
to the tune of chevy-chase, or kicking 
off slippers for a race on the lawn with 
the ladies are good.examples.P? All these 
unveiled the vital, mischievious and lighter 
side of his solemn man. 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien, in a brief biography 
of Ssu-ma Hsiangju ( HÆ 4840 ) used 
considerable space merely to reproduce. 
a long “Shang-lin Fu" ( EKER ) written 
by him. Such a treatment would have 
been criticized as ill-judgment, if one 
did not know that the true purpose 
of Ssu-ma Ch'ien was to portray Hsiang-ju 
mainly as an eminent Fu writer. In the 
same manner in the biographies of Chü 
Yüan (JH) and Chia I (Hf ), two 
men who suffered the same political frus- 
tration, Ch'ien mentioned only roughly 
the facts of their life, and quoted lavishly 
their poems, “Huai-sha” ( B5) of the 
former and “Lament of Chù Yüan" 
(RER) and “The Owl" (38) of the 
latter, which clearly reveal their true 
personalities and aspirations. — Ch'ien 
felt that the life of the poet exists in his 
own poems rather than in a list of dry 
facts. l 

In their biographies, both Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien and Boswell intended for a well- 
rounded coverage. Boswell expounded 
that he did not write “panegyric” of 
Johnson, which must be all praise, but 
his life, “which, great and good as he 
was, must not be supposed to be entirely 
perfect.” Therefore, the picture of John- 
son was drawn by Boswell with ‘‘shades 
as well as light."'!^ 
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Among ‘many exaltations, the reader 
can sense also the severe censures against 
Johnson’s unreasonable prejudices, a 
distinctive mark of Johnson’s character. 
His contempt for Scots implies even 
some definition in his famous dictionary 
in which he defines the word “oats” 
as "a grain which in England is generally 
given to horses, but in Scotland supports 
the people.” Boswell accounted John- 
son’s jealousy of the remarkable success 
of David Garrick who used to be his 
student, and came to London with him, 
for his prejudice against players. The 
uniqueness of Johnson’s character is 
generated from a conflict between his 
‘hardships and achievements. ‘There is 
a dark as well as a bright side of his life; 
for instance, his poor family origin as 
being a son of a bookseller and his physi- 
cal handicaps, and his great learning and 
shrewd eloquence which earned for him 
the contemporary fame and also a pension 
of £300 from the royal king at his age of 
fifty-three. In Boswell’s work, Johnson’s 
weaknesses are paralleled with his 
` strengths, his indolence with his energy, 
and his morbid melancholy with his 
strong personal pride. His mind is the 
great weapon to attack the world, and 
on the other hand, it is also the vulnerable 
target for injuries. There is a contrast 
in him between his volcanic excesses 
of temper, and his innate. kindness in 
heart. While Boswell ridiculed the harsh- 
ness of Johnson's prejudices, he also 
depicted the kindness in his friendship 
with Mrs. Williams, a blind lady, who 
generally provided Johnson with routine 
care in the house. Boswell complained 
that an excessive ''degree of. humane 
attention ..to „her? - almost . frequently 
-imposed-‘‘restraint” upon Johnson. .On 
>-any:- daily : event;. Johnson, seemed . un- 
willing to act without her consent. =.. .. 


While Boswell succeeded in covering 
many facets of Johnson's life, Ch'ien had 
used his biographies to reflect the entire 
view of a society. Ch’ien’s biographies 
formed a kaleidoscope of Chinese society 
in many manifestations. He wrote about 
men of distinction, such as high govern- 
mental officials, and also about people 
with inferior ranks in society, such as 
roving-braves and assassins; about the lives 
of scholars and also military generals; 
and about those who succeeded and also 
those who failed. Various biographies 
by Ch’ien are grouped into many chapters, 
and they represent different types of men 
by the contour of their lives and the 
ambitions that motivated them, and 
also by similarity of interest such as 
the philosophers, the tragic poets, etc. 
Ch'en treated with equal seriousness 
the biographies of noblemen such as Lord 
Meng-chang (3E &) of Ch'i, and those 
of outlaws like for instance Kuo Hsieh 
( SEE ), a man of short statue but marvel- 
lous influential power whom Ch'ien met 
in 127 B.C. at Hsia-yang. Po I (4&8) 
and Shu Ch'i (SU) were hailed by 
Ch'ien for their high morals as they chose 
starvation over living on the land of an 
unfilial king. . Ching K'o ( Jf] ij ), a vaga- 
bond, was sympathized for his failure in 
his plot to kill the Ch'in sovereign. Ch'ien 
wrote about reasonable officials, for 
example, Sun-shu Ao ($ÉdGX) who 
believed in a rule of peace and harmony. 
Ao advised his king to ask the builders 
making higher the thresholds, instead of 
to demand his subjects against.their will 
to use the low-slung: carriages. . Again 
Ch'en.gave examples of harsh officials 
who.resorted to stern law. and punishment 


.to control the:people. Chih Tu.( 284 ) 
-was.:known: as a;tough but -honest and 


public-minded man under Emperor Hsiao 


. Wen ( 2%:) .of-Han....When he was the 
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governor of Ch-nan, the people under his, 
jurisdiction dared not even to pick up 
their personal belongings that they had 
dropped on the road, in fear of being 
suspected as highwaymen. 

In discussing the mechanical devices 
employed by both writers, first is the 
insertion of conversation into the nar- 
ratives. In Ch’ien’s biographies, the 
source of the dialogues among the his- 
torical figures would be definitely -less 
reliable. Many of these dialogues must 
be Ch’ien’s own creations, because it 
would be unlixely that he would know 
exactly what emperor said to his con- 
cubines and eunuchs in the deep palace 
chambers. However, Johnson's conversa- 
tion in Boswell’s work are generally 
fragments reconstructed from the real 
. records of Boswell. “Speech and action" 
are the two main components in Ch'ien's 
biographies. Quite often, the narrative 
elements only serve to set the scene, 
while the main story is carried on by the 
discourses among the participants. 
narration interspersed with dialogues 
engenders an impression of real situation. 

In an inzeresting episode in the 
biography of Hsimen Pao ( #aF4%9), 
the magistrate of Yeh district used a smart 
trick to crush down a local superstition 
of sending a pretty girl to death each 
year im a marriage to the River God. The 
trick is revealed through the conversation 
of the magistrate with the officiating 
priests on the site of the ceremony. 
Hsi-men Pao, being an observer of the 
ceremony, first saved the girl who was 
about to be thrown into the deep water 
by saying that she was not pretty enough 
for the bride of the River God and a 
better choice should be made. He then. 
ordered all the monks and nuns sup- 
porting such a custom to dive into the 
river for delivering the message, one 


The 


with Johnson at Davies’ 


after another as none had returned to 
assure the magistrate that his words had 
reached the River God. 

Johnson’s conversations in the biogra- 
phy constitute the soul of Boswell’s 
work, Obviously they are but miniature 
of Johnson’s actual conversations, and 
some artistic touches or reframing work 
must have been done -by Boswell. John- 
son earned his reputation as a great 
conversationist. Talk and good company 
became medicinal to his mind. Since 
his college days, he had been troubled 
by melancholia throughout most of his. 
adult life. Therefore, increasingly he was . 
reluctant to be alone. 

One of Johnson's opportunities to 


` demonstrate his eloquence was at the 
. "Literary Club," and during the weekly 


meeting: at Turk's Head, Johnson often 
took the leadership and made other 
members merely his audience. His conver- 
sation was characterized as witty, retor- 
tive, shrewd and overpowering, with a 
tone essentially kind yet not sensitively 
polite. Boswell considered ‘‘the quantity 
of Johnson’s conversation, which is 
universally acknowledged to have been 
eminently instructive and entertaining," 
as the "peculiar value" of his work.!ó 
It is Boswell's craftsmanship to reproduce 
Johnson's conversation in its original 
freshness, and Boswell is credited for 
his skill in bringing Johnson to life 
through his own words. Because of 
Boswell's great success, we can hear not 
only the very tone of Johnson's voice, 
but even the sound of his silence. 

A good example to show the quick 
wit of Johnson is Boswell's first encounter 
bookseller's 
shop. Knowing Johnson's dislike of 
Scotland, Boswell, the young nervous 
Scot, said to Johnson, *'I do indeed come 
from Scotland, but I cannot help it." 
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The statement is not intended to be a 
humiliating abasement at the expense of 
Boswell’s own country, but as light 
pleasantry that Boswell used to soothe 
and conciliate Johnson, However, the 
latter quickly seized the expression and 
twisted it into different meaning by using 
the same words. Thus Johnson retorted, 
“That, Sir, I find, is what a very great 
many of your countrymen cannot 
help." By “cannot help," Johnson 
implied “cannot help to come from 
Scotland to England," and “come from" 
which Boswell originally meant for 
“born at,” had been used by Johnson 
as ‘‘come away from.” 

Johnson’s ruthless retortive ability is 


shown in an incident that happened ` 


during the Oxford trip Boswell had with 
Johnson in 1784 when Johnson was 
engaging in a discussion with a pertina- 
cious gentleman. After a long explanation, 
the gentleman turned to Johnson still 
in puzzlement, "I don't understand you, 
Sir." Johnson, at the end of his patience, 
quickly replied with petulance, “‘Sir, 
I have found you an argument, but I 
am not obliged to find you an under- 
standing." ^ Johnson's over-powering 
rhetoric sometimes made his opponent 
impossible to argue with him, as “he is 
so  sententious and so knowing.” ® 
However, Johnson, sometimes over- 
anxious for his personal pride, seemed to 
argue for victory rather than for truth. 

Dramatization is another essential 
technique used in the biographies of 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien and Boswell. ^ Ch'ien 
attempted to frame his biography as a 
series of intensified episodes, and he made 
conscious efforts for dramatic effect. 
` The scene of the “Banquet at Hung-men" 
(PJZ) to which Liu Pang ( 2138) 
was invited to meet his rival enemy Hsiang 
Yi (HA) is well dramatized—the 


impending danger Liu Pang fell into hung 
constantly in the air. One crucial moment 
after another, Liu Pang passed safely 
through the aid of the courageous Fan 
Kuei, his military attaché, and the inter- 
vention of Hsiang Po, the uncle of Hsiang 
Yü who happened to be on his side until 
finally Liu Pang magaged an escape. The 
urgency of the situation generated 
tremendous tension and excitement for 
the reader. 

Furthermore, Ssu-ma Ch'ien is fond 
of constructing a situation of extraordina- 
ry interest, through which his hero is 
recognized. In the biography of Ling 
Hsiangju (RETHAU), Ch'ien brought forth 
a dilemma that Chao was facing—a choice 
between the invaluable jade and the 
safety of the state. Neither was Chao's 
preference, to generously sacrifice the 
jade to Ch'in in order to keep peace with 
Ch'in, or to withhold the jade in risking 
a war with Ch'in. However, Chao should 
sacrifice one as the price for the other. 
Ling Hsiang-ju, a man of absolute wisdom 
and courage, came up with a perfect 
solution which had rescued both. He 
managed to keep the jade intact in the 
hands of Chao, and in the meanwhile, 
to eliminate any excuses with which 
Ch'in might declare war against Chao. 

The skills for dramatization are also 
evident in Boswell's work. He loved to 
create a moment of thrill and a scene of 
tension. It is a daring attempt to seat 
Johnson and Jack Wilkes side by side 
at the same table for a dinner. Because 
of the drastic difference between the two, 
one as a traditionalist while the other 
as a radical, Johnson could not be agree- 
able with Wilkes. Knowing the volcanic 
temper of Johnson, the reader senses 
the high tension over the dinner table at 
Dilly's house, and desires to know the 


outcome of such an unharmonious party. 
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However, the reader is held in suspense, 
and to his surprise the immediate explo- 
sion which he expects to happen at any 
moment is withheld all the way through 
the dinner. Johnson, instead of sitting 
there silent and sullen, or auguing with 
force, managed to chat with Wilkes 
on many subjects. 

In |their b:ographies, Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
and Boswell have created many vivid 
scenes. | Ch’ien likes to depict colorful 
debates and persuasions, such as the 
eloquent speeches of Chao Kao ( RA) 
which finally convinced Li Ssu ( #37) to 
dethrone the legitimate heir of Ch’in. 
The repeated urges K'uai T'ung ( l3 ) 
attempted on Han Hsin ( #2 ) finally 
made the latter to start a revolt. In 
the biography of Ching K'o, featuring 
the unsuccessful attempt of killing the 
King of Ch'in, -he passage which describes 
Ching's departure from his friends who 
travelled a long way with him to the 
borders of Yen reveals a very touching 

- scene, ` This was a scence of sadness in 

foreseeing the inevitable fate of death 
befalling on the hero, and also a scene 
of patriotism as the gallant plot is with 
an ennobled purpose. The solemn wind, 
the chilly river water, the sorrowful song, 
the biddings of good-bye, the blessings 
and tears had interweaved into a com- 
plexity of emo-ions. 

One of the lively scenes drawn by 
Boswell is Johnson's expected interview 
with the royal king in the imperial library. 
First we see the massive figure of the 
scholar in the comfortable Buckingham 
House. He is intent on his book before 
the fire. Then the king, led by the libra- 
rian, Mr. Barner, who held up a candle 
in his hand, approached Johnson through 
the hallway. Johnson stood up in sudden 
surprise, but did not.lose his composure. 
The king made him at ease and carried 


on the conversation, and throughout, 
one can hear Johnson's strong voice. 
Character portrayal accounts un- 


„doubtedly for the major success of 
‘Boswell. 


As shown by instances above, 
Boswell elaborated on many sides of 
Johnson. He was portrayed as a ‘than 
of pride and of principles in his.refusal 
of the compliment from Lord Chester- 
field to his dictionary just before its 
publication. Praises which usually pleased 
Johnson especially from a man of rank 
and accomplishment, could bring in this 
case only anger to Johnson since he had 
previously appealed to Chesterfield in 
vain for help when the project was facing 
difficulties. In his letter to Chesterfield, 
Johnson accused him of being an 
opportunist. 

The dinner with Wilkes is a good 
example to show that Johnson, knowing 
for rages and intolerance, is also a man 
of flexibility, good sense, compatibility 
and broad mind. The dinner arrange- 
ment seemed not to annoy him at all 
since he had already forgotten the matter 
if Boswell did not remind him of the 
invitation, and at the dinner table, he 
behaved with perfect ease. 

In Ssu-ma Ch'ien's biographies, we 
can find many interesting characters. 
Ch’ien sometimes cleverly used conver- 
sations as a means of characterization. 
In the biography of Hsiang Yü, he evoked 
an image through Fan Kuai's own speech 
of a fearless, loyal, but somewhat rustic 
warrior. The unusual character of Ching 
K'o is revealed through a long develop- 
ment in his biography. It is his extraordi- 
nary bravery overshadowed by his plain- 
ness in origin and deeds which brings to 
us an interesting eccentric figure. In 
the beginning Ching K'o was pictured 
as no better than a coward in his avoiding 
talking swordsmanship with Kai Nieh, 
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and in his delay of the trip to Ch’in for 
carrying out the plot. However, he was 
finally proved to be a man whose great 
courage and self-control had even exceed- 
ed a man who became a murderer at 
the age of thirteen and was so fierce 
that no one dared to look at him crossly. 
When Ching K’o and Ch’in Wu-yang 
walked side by side toward the steps of 
the Ch’in throne, one with General Fan 
Yü-ch's head in a box and another 
with the map of Tu-k'ang, Wu-yang began 
to turn pale and trembled. His suspecta- 
ble act, for which Ching K'o had to 
apologize in smile, was actually the main 
cause for the failure of the assassination. 

The language used by Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
and Boswell is characterized by simplicity 
and plainness.  Ch'ien's is terse, fast- 
moving, and straight forward. Free of 
archaic diction, the language is close 
to the vernacular of his time, in contrast 
with the contemporary Fu writings which 
emphasize parallelism, figures of speech, 
rich vocabulary and allusions. In very 
rare cases, Ch'ien had used a metaphor, 
such as he mentioned “wild peach" at 
the end of a biography to symbolize 
rustic modesty and virtue.?? In order to 
increase the colorfulness of his style, 
Ch'ien frequently quoted songs, proverbs, 
stone inscriptions, etc. The quotations, 
in his opinion, can sometimes possess 
an emotional power which moves readers 
more profoundly and poignantly than 
could his own words. A song appeared 
in the middle of the biography of Po 
I and Shu Ch'i is an outcry of protest 
against King Wu, and his conquest of 
the last vicious emperor of Shang is only 
a matter of "replacing violence with 
violence, since King Wu himself has 
violated the funeral rites. Being absent 
from conventions, Ch’ien’s 
becomes ageless. After two thousand 


language 


years, his works are still absolutely 
readable to the modern men. Such a 
style emphasizing economy of words, 
plainness and clarity had been treated 
as a perfect model for prose writing in 
the Ancient Prose Movement of T'ang 
and Sung dynasties under the leadership 
of Han Yü ( #22). 

Boswell's language is spontaneous and 
flows easily. There is no conscious 
embellishment to elevate his style. It is 
basically journalistic in the fashion of 
familiar essay of his time made popular 
by Addison and Steele in the Spectator - 
and other journals of the eighteenth 
century. In comparing Boswell's language 
with that of Johnson, who happened to 
be himself also a reputable biography 
writer, one can immediately discern the 
apparent differences. Johnson, an excel- 
lent prose writer, made himself famous 
for his heavy “Johnson style," which is 
characterized by long compound sen- 
tences, elegant diction and conscious 
polishing. Boswell wrote mostly with 
simple sentences, with a straight forward 
structure without deliberate shiftings or 
reversions of different units in the 
sentence to enforce a special style. How- 
ever, the ease and intimacy is the strength 
and special attribute of Boswell's writings. 

A vivid realism is chiefly the aesthetic 
quality of Ch'ien's and Boswell's biogra- 
phies, even there is found a different 
realism between them. Ch’ien was very 
talented in creating a number of splendid 
historical scenes, events, and personages 
of the past. His stories, éven those that 
are legendary, impress readers with 
their convincing realism. However, Ch'ien 
wrote vivid stories perhaps only for the 
purpose to win readers over for his 
personal opinions or teachings. ^ As 
Watson indicated, he was more concerned 
with the “didactic import of his story.” 
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His choice of characters reflects his 
attempt to “convey subtle moral judg- 
ments on their worth and dignity.'?! 
Therefore, his main interest rests not on 
what the biographee is, but rather on 
what he can speak for him. As primarily 
a historian, Ch'ien devoted his biographies 
to exhibiting not only the "actions" 
of the individuals who dominated the 
history but also their "will." The biogra- 
phies of those unusual men he selected 
serve a two-fold purpose: Besides 
serving as means to "rescue from oblivion 
the memory of great men in the past," 
they are good examples through which 
readers can be effectively warned of their 
own behaviors.: 

Ch’ien does not only -exhibit the 
activites of his men, but also expounds 
his attitude toward them by praising 


. some and condemning the others. As his . 


favorite practice which he inherited 
from Tso Commentary, and also from 
Conversations from the States, Ch’ien 
usually begins or ends the biography 
with a conventional phrase “The grand 
historian remarks," followed by his 
personal comments. These comments 
are extremely emotional and personal, 
and repeatedly he uttered, “I have seen,” 
or “I have heard,” and sometimes, he used 
the word like “sighing,” “lamenting,” 
or ‘‘wee ing.” 

Because of Ch’ien’s own failure in 
his po.itical pursuits, his sentiment 
seems to be with the defeated and ne- 
glected tragic heroes of the past. He is 
more interested in men like Wu Tzu-hsü 
(ŒF), Hsiang Yi, Ch'ü Yüan and 
Chia I, rather than those like Hsiao Ho 
( $770), Liu Pang ( 28) and Kung-sun 
Hung (/M$&5A) - He applauded low 
characters like Kuo Hsieh and Ching K’o. 
To Ssu-ma Ch'ien, it would be of seconda- 
ry importance as to whether a man 


can succeed or fail, whether he has 
actually changed the course of history; 
it is what he wishes to do and tries to 
accomplish that count. Man's success 
or failure is decided by factors other 
than his own ability or effort; therefore, 
merits seem to be the over-all standard 
for him. In every man he treated with 
merits, he sympathized with him. On 
the other hand, a man could be ignored 
no matter how powerful he was if without 
good points. Such is the case of Chao 
Kao (i85), a powerful eunuch at the 
end of Ch'in, who deserved no biography 
from Ssu-ma Ch’ien, BON 

The kind of vivid realism reflected — 
in Boswell's work is described as "photo- 
graphic" which is a production of the. 
Sharpest picture of Johnson. Biography 
writers tend to glorify their men, as 
Johnson himself mentioned in Idler 
(no. 84): 


Biographer commonly dwells most upon 
conspicuous events, lessens the familia- 
tity of his tale to increase its dignity, 
shows his favourite at a distance de- 
corated and magnified like the ancient 
actors in their tragic dress, and en- 
deavours to hide the man that he may 
produce a hero. ... Thus they are far 
away from us. 


Boswell did not delineate Johnson as an 
idealized figure, and with good control 
over the “aesthetic distance," Boswell 
keeps readers close. to Johason always. 
He achieved the real life familiarity the 
reader feels about the man. In his work 
he revealed two levels of Johnson—his 
external nature as a social being, which . 
concerns mainly his manners and his 
socially visible. personality as shown in 
his behavior, and his internal nature, 
which relates to his private and true 
feelings. — Boswell's success in treating 
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biography as a genuine work of art writing as a popular genre in the early 
exerted great influence to the next nineteenth century. 

generation. After him there was tre- (This article was completed with a subsidy 
mendous expansion in England of life- from the Pacific Cultural Foundation.) 
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Ashida and Okazaki of Japan 
As I Remember Them 


Chang Pe-chin 
( {A ) 


If I were asked to pick from among 
prominent Japanese political figures of 
my acquaintance one who towered above 
the others in the understanding of postwar 
Japan’s internal politics, world affairs, 
and problems related to my country, 
at the same time possessing an aptitude 
for foreign languages, I would unhesita- 
tingly give the nod to Mr. Hitoshi Ashida 
(HEH). 

Mr. Ashida was born in Tokyo. In 
the Meiji era ( HX IX ), he earned his 
Doctor of Laws degree from Tokyo 
Imperial University. During the early 
phase of his career, he served as secretary 
and counselor respectively at the Japanese 
embassies in France, the Soviet Union, 
and Turkey. In the seventh year of 
Showa (W1), he left the diplomatic 
service and was elected to the House of 
Representatives. For a time he was 
president of the English-language daily 
Japan Times. After World War II, he 
became minister of health and welfare 
in the cabinet of Kijuro Shidehara ( # IK 
TE 83), and then minister of foreign 
affairs in the cabinet of Tetsu Katayama 
(Friuli). In 1947, the 22nd year of 
Showa, he was elected chairman 
of the Democratic Party. He served as 
Japan's prime minister and concurrently 
minister of foreign affairs in March 1948. 
However, in October of the same year, 
he resigned because of a scandal known as 


*the Showa Power Plant incident"; and 
thereafter he remained only as a member 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Ashida left me a very deep impres- 
sion at a reception one day in December 
1950, although we exchanged only a 
few words of greetings on that occasion. 
Whenever we met on later occasions, 
he always said something original that 
impressed me profoundly. 

His political life had not been very 
successful, especially during his premier- 
ship when the Showa Power Plant scandal 
broke out and was kept alive for more 
than ten years, and it was not until the 
34th year of Showa that he was complete- 
ly absolved of his suspected involvement. 
During this ordeal, his stature as a states- 
man and a man of culture remained 
untouched. Once at my request, he wrote 
in my autograph book: 


"The green mountain naturally does not 
move; . 

_ Only the white clouds come and go 
freely. 


This was not only a reflection of a states- 
man but also a subtle interpretation of 
Zen Buddhism. One can read between 
the lines his profound feelings on the 
vicissitudes of life in this mundane world. 

When the negotiations on the Sino- 
Japanese Peace Treaty at the end of 
World War II once became deadlocked 
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in Taipei, Mr. Ashida was the only Japan- 
ese to visit the Chinese mission in Tokyo 
to offer an apology to. me. Ashida said: 

“I heard that the negotiations carried 
out by the Japanese delegation under 
Retsu Kawata ( {aj 7%) with your go- 
vernment for a peace treaty have come 
to a stop in Taipei because of disagree- 
ment over some problems. In interna- 
tional negotiations, such a deadlock is 
not rare, especially when important 
matters involving the conclusion of a 
peace treaty are at stake. I have no reason 
to be surprised. What I want to say is 
not my criticism of the policy of the 
Japanese government but my dissatis- 
faction with the attitude of Shigeru 
Yoshida ( #7 HJ& ). 

"World War II started with Japan's 
invasion of China. Even the countries 
that joined the world war in later stages 
have all signed the peace treaty in San 
Francisco; but China and Japan, the two 
countries which had fought longest and 
suffered the most, have not signed the 
treaty yet. This is not only an ironical 
turn of history but also a matter open to 
ridicule. From the legal as well as the 
moral point of view, the Sino-Japanese 
peace treaty should have by all means 
been concluded. The .United States, 
as a third party, also hopes for its early 
conclusion. Since the main task of our 
negotiations is to conclude a peace treaty, 


why should we drag our feet over a - 


dispute about relatively trivial matters? 

"Furthermore, President Chiang Kai- 
.Shek's announcement of returning kind- 
ness for injury after Japan's defeat and 
the unconditional repatriation of several 
million Japanese troops and civilians 
to Japan manifests magnanimous forgive- 
ness that only a great man of Chinese 
culture could show, and to which no 
precedent could be found in the history 


of the world's major wars. Solely because 
of this magnanimous act, Japan should 
desist from raising a dispute. Moreover, 
your country has even renounced repara- 
tions from Japan. 

“I really cannot find any legitimate 
reason for the deadlock. Japanese states- 


men now should at least reciprocate 


your kindness with kindness. Yoshida, 
however, concerns himself with minor 
points, discussing the meaning of each 
word; it's not the right attitude of a great 
statesman. It is typical of him to do 
everything in a hesitant manner, resorting 
to irrelevant rhetoric and looking for 
every opening to gain small concessions, 
but never doing anything becoming a 
statesman nor in a clearcut way. Not to 
mention the impatience of your govern- 
ment, even I, a Japanese, cannot help 
voicing my complaint. 

"Please ask your government not to 
mind all this, nor to worry. The Sino- 
Japanese Peace Treaty must be concluded. 
Should the deadlock continue, how 
could Yoshida explain himself to the 
world, particularly to the United States?” 

When leaving, he still muttered his 
disapproval of Yoshida's attitude and 
his way of doing things. Mr. Ashida was 
one of those I saw most often during my 
stay in Japan. Because of our close 
association, our conversation was quite 
frank, touching on a broad range of | 
topics, and his blunt questions sometimes 
put me in an uneasy position. 

Once at a leisurely talk, we talked 
about the situation in Korea. Mr. Ashida 
talked about the number of troops in 
the South Korean army and its equip- 
ment, the number of airplanes in the air 
force, the number of marines, the types 
of warships, and so forth, just as if he 
were counting his family treasures. His 
conclusion was: “Do not underestimate 
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[South] Korea. Among the Pacific 
countries, Korea has the strongest navy, 
the only one that can cope with the 
" Communists.” Then he. switched his 
conversation to another subject, the 
fervish pace of construction work going 
on in mainland China. 

He rambled on rapidly about the new 
huge bridge over the Yangtze River just 
completed, the new northwest railway, 
and the nuclear plant project under way. 
Finally! with a sigh, he gazed at me with 
: his dark but not very lustrous eyes to 
study my reaction, and said in a low 
voice: ;"The Communists have completed 
.all the! construction projects that you 
had not finished and have begun to finish 
all the' work that you had not done. I 
am afraid that as time goes by, your 
chance of recovering the mainland would 
fade more and more." 

Immediately I asked him what are the 
most famous landmarks of construction 
in China. 

He Said, “The Great Wall.” 





I said there was another one. He did 
I told him it was- 


not venture a guess. 
the Grand Canal. 

Then I asked him in which dynasties 
were these great construction feats 
accomplished. 

Mri Ashida said the Great Wall was 
constructed in the Ching Dynasty; as to 
the canal, he did not know. 

I told him the canal was constructed 
in the Sui Dynasty. I said: 

“China differs from Japan. Whereas 
Japan had but one dynasty, China had 
many. | In Chinese history, there were 
fourteen ‘dynasties that unified China, 
namely T’ang, Yü, Hsia, Shang, Chou, 
Ch’in, ! Han, Chin, Sui, T'ang, Sung, 
Yuan, |Ming, and Ch'ing. ‘Their reign 
averaged three hundred years. The longest 
was that of Chou, lasting 887 years; the 








shortest were Ch'in and Sui, 


lasting 
28 and 32 years, respectively. According 
to your reasoning, the dynasties that 
constructed the most should last longest. 
In other words, Ch'in and Sui should 
have lasted longer than the others. His- 
tory, however, shows the contrary. 
We can draw the conclusion that cons- 
truction can be of different nature. 
If construction is meant for the benefit 
of the people, then the more construction 
projects a dynasty undertook, the longer 
it would last; otherwise, its fall would 
be precipitated. The Great Wall cons- 


tructed under the order of Ch'in Shih 


Huang [First Emperor of Ch'in, 246-214 
B.C.] was a wall of defense against the 
Huns and purely of military nature. 
"The digging of the Grand Canal 
was for the personal enjoyment of Em- 
peror Yang [580-618] in disregard of 
the welfare of the people. Both construc- 
tion projects disregarded the welfare of 
the people who, as a result, rose in mass 
revolt against the two rulers. Now, don’t 
you. think the Communists’ construction 
projects on the mainland are similar to 
those of Ch’in and Sui? Does the Com- 
muhist construction work benefit the 
welfare of the people? ^ Aren't they 
making the people suffer, angry, and 
hate? When the people can no longer 
sustain living, they will be forced to rise 
against the tyranny. Therefore, if the 
Communists continue to pursue their 
construction in. such a manner, our 
counterattack against the’: Communist 
regime will be made much easier.’ : 
When I was speaking, Mr. Ashida 
listened attentitively. But his facial 
expression showed.that he was still not 
entirely convinced. Finally he asked me, 
“Ts it true that Ch'in lasted an 28 years, 
and Sui 32 years?" — i 
“How can I alter history at will?" 
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I replied. Our conversation came to 
an end when a guest took leave. 


Next morning, Mr. Ashida rang me 


up and said: “I have checked Chinese 
history. The durations. of reign of Ch’in 
and Sui are just as you said. Now I have 
gained new confidence." 

There was another question raised 
by Mr. Ashida after a meal. He asked 
me: “Could you answer me a question 
about the prominent figures in your 
question?" 

“Certainly,” I said. 

He said: “Since the defeat of Japan 
[the Japanese never call it ‘unconditional 
surrender’], all Japanese have been 
crestfallen and distressed. High personali- 
ties, civilian as well as military, all have a 
guilty conscience and cannot raise their 
heads when facing foreigners. I am one 
of them. The situation in your country, 
though better than ours, is nevertheless 
unsatisfactory. The prominent figures 
in your country, especially those I have 
met, all have held political or military 


responsibilities. They should be worrying . 


about the situation in your country. 
However, those I have had contact with 
seem quite at ease, enjoying a life of 
leisure and unconcerned about the fate 
of their country. What do you think?” 

I pondered for a long while and found 
it difficult to answer. If I let him 
continue his probing, he might name some 
names, which would embarrass me even 
more. So I told him: “This is the logical 
result of two peoples facing different 
circumstances with different historical 
backgrounds. Japan has not witnessed 
any change of dynasty, which for you has 
been the one and only Imperial Dynasty 
for all generations. Japan is also an 
isolated island nation without contact 
with the outside world in ancient times. 
In Japanese history, only the ruler of the 


Yuan Dynasty of China launched an 
attack on Japan across a stormy sea be- 
tween the two countries and suffered a 
complete setback. Therefore, history and 
circumstances shaped the Japanese 
character: pride, conceit, discipline and 
haughtiness. In your mind, you know 
only victory, never defeat; but anything 
white is more liable to stain, and the 
strong more liable to downfall. Once 
you suffered defeat, you became down- 
cast, considering it an unbearable humilia- 
tion, and ashamed of facing others. 

"With the Chinese it’s different. We 
have experienced many dynastic changes, 
and we take victory and defeat in our 
stride. Perennial victory is, of course, 
what every country and every people 
hopes for. But what is dearer to the 
Chinese is victory without the loss of the 
head and defeat without the loss of the 
heart. An apt Chinese proverb in this’ 
regard is 'Keep going on forever and 
unflinchingly.' 

"The Japanese had known only 
victories and no defeats, while the Chinese 
had experienced both. That is why when 
we suffer defeats, we are not so down- 
hearted or take it too much to heart; 
so our words and deeds do not reflect 
too much sadness. Besides, pessimism 
and sorrow are of no practical value. | 
We keep our usual composure, especially 
when we are in the company of foreig- 
ners. This might be construed by our 
foreign friends as indifference to state 
affairs and shirking of responsibilities. 
In fact, unexpressed suffering and sense 
of shame are much stronger than the open 
ones." 

Mr. Ashida nodded frequently while 
we talked and seemed to agree that, after 
all, a people of long history has some 
advantages. 

Another prominent Japanese figure 
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who impressed me very much was Mr. 
Katsuo. Okazaki (FR ES 33 ). One day in 
July 1950, my colleague, Mr. Tsui Wan- 
ch'iu (E W k), suggested that I have a 
talk with Mr. Okazaki I was then in 
charge of the second section of the 
Republic of China mission in Japan. The 
second section was in charge of political, 
diplomatic, and cultural affairs, and 
dissemination of information. Okazaki 
was then the chief cabinet secretary. 
Because ihe had been in the diplomatic 
service, ànd because the post of foreign 
minister | was then. held concurrently 
by. Prime Minister Yoshida, routine 


foreign affairs were actually handled by . 


Okazaki. | 

.In line with my. work, I paid him a 
courtesy! call at the Prime Minister's 
Office. He looked like a typical Japanese 
soldier: :tall and robust, with an oblong 
. face. I thought that as a career diplomat, 
he would, at our first encounter, talk 
in the usual diplomatic language over 
matters of little substance, and that even 
if he had something to discuss with me, 
- he would leave it to a later meeting. 
But, unexpectedly, this professional di- 
plomat used no diplomatic language at 
all. He lost no time to raise a question 
that I wanted to avoid most: "How many 
Communist troops are there on the 
mainland?" 

Without waiting for my reply, he 
said, ''It|is/said there are. three million. 
That should be about right." -He went 
on to say, “I understand that your armed 
forces, comprising the army, the navy, 
¿and the'air force, have 600,000 men. 
That is about right too, I suppose. The 
ratio of the numerical strength of the 
two sides is five to one. How can you 
. recover the mainland?" 

Seeing that I was slow in reply, he 





thought he had put me in a difficult ` 





position and appeared pleased. Then ! 
asked him, "Have you studied in Eng- 
land?" knowing that most Japanese. 
students abroad studied in England and 
only a few in the United States. 

"No," he said. 

“Then you must be a returned student 
from the United States." 

*Neither," he said, 
only in Japan." 

“In that case," I said, “I cannot help - 
wondering. For your point of view is 
entirely Western-oriented, showing no 
knowledge on your part of the thinking ` 
of the East." 

"What's the difference, ‘ae all?" 
he asked somewhat warily. 

I said: "Western countries base their 
calculations usually on figures in respect 
to military logistics: such as how many 
airplanes, warships, tanks .and resources 
are available on each side. They believe 
the numerically stronger will win and 
the weaker will lose. It just isn’t so with 
the Orientals. To the Orientals, the 
popular support of the people counts 
most; this is especially true in China. 

“Do you know how strong was the 
force that launched the Wuchang Up- 
rising? Only one artillery battalion. 
In the eyes of Westerners, it was not 
possible, but the uprising was successful. 
Furthermore, when President Chiang Kai- 
shek launched the Northward Expedition , 
from Canton in 1926, he had only a few 
army corps which were poorly equipped 
and some were not even of full strength. 
His army was.far from being a match to 
those of warlords Wu Peifu ( ‘244 ) 
and Sun Chuan-fang ( f$ # 7j ). 

"But in less than a year, this army 
unified the whole country. In short, to 
the Orientals, especially the Chinese, the 
popular support of tlie people is much 
more important than numerical strength ` 


“I was educated 
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in waging a war. Take another example 
— our withdrawal from the mainland in 
1949. Our troops at the time out- 
numbered those of the Communists. 
How come we lost the mainland? It was 
because that after eight years of war 
against Japan, the people were fed up 
with war, and they swallowed the Com- 
munist propaganda line that brothers 
should not make war among themselves. 
Unwilling to see the people suffer again 
from war, President Chiang Kai-shek 
resigned. .In other words, our withdrawal 
from the mainland was primarily due 
to the Communist propaganda rather than 
to our defeat on the battlefield. 
“However, since the usurpation of the 
mainland by the Communists, the situa- 
tion has changed. Intellectuals, who had 
not fully grasped the true nature of the 
Communists and therefore were under 
false illusions of Communism, have now 
completely awakened, only finding it too 
late to repent. The workers and farmers 
who had hoped for ‘turning the body 
over’ [a change for a better life and posi- 
'tion] have now indeed found that their 
bodies have turned, not to a silver lining, 


but to a great misery, making them barely . 


able to survive. After experiencing the 
"Three-Anti Campaign' [against corrup- 
tion, waste, and bureaucracy] and the 
‘Five-Anti Campaign’ [against bribery of 
government officials, tax evasion, theft 
of property, cheating on government 
contracts, and stealing information on 
national economy], the people on the 
mainland are now utterly disillusioned 
with the Communists and are all hoping 
for our early counterattack. 

“We have lost the mainland but won 


"us (as emancipators. 


the heart of the people. Once the bugle 
is sounded for our counterattack, the 
people on the mainland will embrace 
If one battalion 
could topple the Ch'ing Dynasty, do you 
see any reason why our armed forces 
of 600,000 men cannot overthrow the 
crime-laden Communists?” 

Wide-eyed and tongue-tied, Okazaki 
nodded frequently as he sat listening. 


-When he was seeing me off, he said that 


he had learned much from this useful 
conversation. 

Now both Ashida and Okazaki are 
dead, and it has been fifteen years since 
I left the diplomatic service. Recalling 
these conversations and the examples 
I cited, I question myself whether as a 
diplomat I had ever neglected my duty 
or had failed to fulfill a mission. As to 
whether the foreigners mentioned here 
were really convinced or whether they 
suspected me of covering up the short- 
comings of the responsible leaders of my 
country, I can only leave a fair and right 
judgment to sagacity. 

Mr. Okazaki graduated from Tokyo 
Imperial University in the 11th year of. 
Taisho ( KE) and served as a consul 
in Canton and in Hong Kong, a secretary 
of the Japanese Embassy in India, an 
intelligence officer of the Department 
of Investigation of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. After the war, he became direc- 
tor of the Department of General Affairs 
and vice foreign minister, chief cabinet 
secretary and secretary of state in the 
fourth and fifth Yoshida cabinet, and 


finally Japan's chief delegate to the 


United Nations. 
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Selected Works From the Sixth Asian 
Parliamentarians’ Exhibit of Paintings, 
Calligraphy, and Photographs 





Wooden statute of FudómyóoóoO (God of Fire) Hon. Masao Goto ( % EX) 
Member, House of Councilors 


Japan 
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ne statue of Dainichi Nyorai Buddha Hon. Masao Goto ( #@ EX) 
Member, House of Councilors 


Japan 
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Hon. Masao Goto ( 4%% JE EK 


Stone statue of shaka Nyorai Buddha 


Member, House of Councilors 


Japan 
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coral reef of Nauru 


Hon. Motoharu Morishita ( #k F Jch ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 
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Hon. Motoharu Morishita ( Z& F ac fa ) 


Sunset in Nauru 
Member, House of Representatives 


Japan 
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adies after dancing (Nauru) Hon. Motoharu Morishita ( Z& F 3c Hi; ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 





Detail of a carved wooden door 
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Provided by APU Thai National Group 





Fawn Leb Provided by APU Thai National Group 
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The.procession of "Naga Provided by APU Thai National Group 
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Hon. Nobusuke Kishi ( Eg {2 4) ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 
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Hon. Naka Faunada ( #4 Ed cb ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 
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Hon. Uichi Noda ( 7E JB — ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 





in, Motoharu Morishita ( # F cli ) 
mber, House of Representatives 
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Shigetami Sunada ( EE EHE E ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 





Hon. Ichiro Nakagawa ( JI] — BB ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 
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Hon. Mutsuo Kimura ( ACT Be BE) 


Member, House of Councilors 
Japan 





Hon. Takashi Hasegawa ( E zy. JINE ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 
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Hon. Kenzaburo Hara ( FÆ = Bf ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 





Hon. Koichiro Aino ( S EFBE — Bf ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 
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Hon. Toyohiko Mizuhira ( 7k ZEE E ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 





Hon. Ken Harada ( JETEH X) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 
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Hon. Keiyu Furuya ( RER Ei HE ) 
Member, House of Councilors 
Japan 





Hon. Haruhiko Uetake ( Ki TR EB ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 
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Hon. Ichiro Yagi ( AXK — Bf ) 
Member, House of Councilors 
Japan 





Hon. Masac Hirose ( JAXA IE HE ) 


Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 
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Hon. Kwon Joong Dong ( REÉiE HE) Member, National Assembly Republic of Korea 





Hon. Yang Hai Joon ( 42¥84@ ) Member, National Assembly Republic of Korea 
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Hon. Kim Kyung In ( SEKE ) Member, National Assembly Republic of Korea 
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Park Chul ( $h 3 ) Member, National Assembly Republic of Korea 
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News in Brief 


Oxford University to Set Up 
Japanese Education Center 


Japan’s Education Minister Shigetami 
Sunada has pledged Japanese assistance 
in the creation of a Japan education 
center at Oxford University in Britain. 

Sunada, who returned from a trip 
to Europe in mid-November, said he had 
made the promise to British Secretary 
of State for Education and Science 
Shirley Williams, whom he met in London 
following his attendance at the General 
Assembly of UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organizations) in Paris. 

The British minister requested Japan- 
ese financial assistance for the planned 
center, which will open soon with the 
double purpose of providing a research 
area for scholars and lectures for British 
students. She also asked that Japanese 
researchers be dispatched to help get 
the center started, according to Sunada. 


Forum on ASEAN, Northeast Asia 


A forum on Northeast Asia and 
ASEAN, sponsored by the Asia and 
World Forum, was held in Taipei Dec. 
14-16 with 32 academicians from eight 
Asian countries attending. 

Dr. Han Lih-wu, publisher of the Asia 
and World Forum, presided over the 
three-day meeting. 

Of the 12 foreign participants, two 
each came from Japan, the Republic of 


Korea, Thailand, Indonesia, and Malaysia, 
and one each from the Philippines and 
Singapore. Among them were Dr. Thanat 
Khoman, former foreign minister of 
Thailand, Dr. H. Roeslan Abdulgani, 
former foreign minister of Indonesia; 
and Prof. George Thomson, former 
deputy secretary-general of Singapore's 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

In addition, there were 20 Chinese 
academicians taking part in the meeting. 
Seventeen papers were read and discussed 
at the three-day forum. 


Japan Gives Finanial Aid 
To Afghanistan, Pakistan 


Japan has agreed to grant up to 900 
milion yen ($4.8 million) to assist 
Afghanistan's educational and food pro- 
gram. Documents on the agreement were 
exchanged in mid-October in the Afghani 
capital of Kabul. 

In another development, Japan has 
pledged to provide Pakistan with up to 
1.5 billion yen ($7.9 million) in grant aid 
to help in the construction of schools, 
hospitals and housing. The fund will 
be used by Pakistan to purchase necessary 
materials such as steel billets and small 
steel bars. 


Chinese Art Exhibition in Seoul 
The National Museum of History of 


the Republic of China sponsored an 
exhibition of Chinese paintings and 
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calligraphy in Soul in November to 
promote Sino-Korean cultural exchange. 

Some 400 art works were displayed, 
including ancient Chinese calligraphy 
works, stone carving works of the Chin 
Dynasty, ancient Chinese paintings, and 
contemporary Chinese paintings and cal- 
ligraphy works. 


Sino-Japanese Buddhist Meeting 


More than 800 Buddhists participated 
in a Sino-Japanese Buddhist Cultural 
Exchange meeting at the Mandarin Hotel 
in Taipei in late November. Of the 
800 participants, 200 were Japanese 
representatives from the Sino-Japanese 
Buddhist Cultural Association. 

After the meeting, the Japanese 
Buddhists toured southern Taiwan to 
visit economic construction projects and 
Buddhist organizations and temples. 


Chinese, Japanese Artists 
Hold Exhibition in Taipei 


The 14th Sino-Japanese Artistic 
Exchange Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Republic of China Painting Association, 
took place in November at the National 
Museum of History in Taipei. 


On display were 249 pieces of art: 


works,- 80 pieces of which were by 
Chinese artists and 169 by Japanese 
artists. The Japanese works were brought 
to Taipei by a group of 10 Japanese 
artists. 


Sino-Japariese Oil Painting Exhibit 


A Sino-Japanese Oil Painting Exhibi- 
tion organized by the Taipei Office of 
Japan's Interchange Association was 
staged at the Taiwan Provincial Museum 
in Taipei in October. 


Dr. Chen Chidu, minister without 
portfolio of the Republic of China, and . 
Akira Nishiyama, director of the Inter- 
change Association's Taipei branch, 
jointly presided over the opening cere- 
mony. 

The exhibition included 28 works 
by members of the Republic of China 
Oil Painting Association and 39 works 
by noted Japanese artists from different 
art schools. 

According to the Interchange Associ- 
ation, an exhibition of the same kind will 
be held in Tokyo in 1979. The Republic 
of China is expected to send a number 
of oil paints for the event. 


ROC, Saudi Arabia to Start 
Cultural Exchange Programs 


The Republic of China and the King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia will start a series of 
cultural exchange programs in 1979, 
according? to the Education Minister of 
the Republic of China. 

The programs include exchanges of 
professors, students, periodicals, cultural 
films, educational materials, and school - 
administration faculties. In addition, a 
Chinese Cultural Week. will take place in 
Saudi Arabia, while a Saudi Cultural Week 
will be launched in the Republic of China. 


Cultural Mission From Japan 
Visits Middle East Countries 


Japan dispatched:a cultural mission 
to the Middle East on Oct. 22 as a follow- 


. up to Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda's 


visit to the region last August. 

The mission, headed by Tadao Ume- 
zawa, directorgeneral of the National 
Museum of Ethnology, visited five coun- 
tries: Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Egypt 
and Moroco. It returned to Japan on 
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Nov, 10. 
Japan to Set Up ASEAN Cultural Fund 


Japan has agreed to give a 5 billion 
yen (about US$22.83 million) grant to 
set up an Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) cultural fund and 
also for the establishment of an “ASEAN 
Film Data Bank." E 

The agreement, signed in Brussels 
in early November, will be used to finance 
selected cultural projects in the ASEAN 
region. 


APU Art Exhibit Held in Taipei 


The sixth Asian Parliamentarians’ 
exhibit of Paintings, Calligraphy, and 
Photographs was jointly sponsored by the 
Asian Cultural Center of the Asian Parlia- 
mentarians Union and the San Yat-sen 


. Memorial Hall in Taipei in November. 


A total of 99 artistic works by some 
80 parliamentarians from the Republic 
of China, the Republic of Korea, Japan, 
Thailand, and Papua New Guinea were 
displayed in thé four-week exhibition at 
the art gallery of the Sun Yat-sen Memo- 
rial Hall. 


NOTES ON THE AUTHORS. 


John C.H. Wu (2# RE), J.D., Michigan University, 1921; Honorary 
President, College of Chinese Culture; President, Comparative Law 
College, Soochow University, Taiwan; Professor of Law, Seton Hall 
University, New Jersey, 1951-61; publications include Beyond East 
and West, Fountain of Justice, Golden Age of Zen, Sun Yat-sen: The 
Man and His Ideas, and Four Seasons of T’ang Poetry. 


Yen Ling-feng ( Bk # 2), Professor, Department of Philosphy, National 
Taiwan University; Member, National Assembly of the Republic of 
China; publications include works on Lao Tzu, Chuang Tzu, and | 
Ching (Book of Changes). 


Noriko Mizuta Lippit (7k Bf), Ph.D., Yale University. A well- 
_ published poet in Japan, she is currently teaching English and Compara- 
tive Literature at the University of Southern California. 


Ching-Hsi Perng (8 %78 ), Ph.D. in Comparative Literature, Univer- - 


sity of Michigan, 1977; Lecturer in English and Comparative Literature, 
National Taiwan University; Coordinator of Notre Dame Program in 
the Republic of China. 


Paul. F. Hsai ( && 2: 4%), Ph.D. in Comparative Literature, University 
of Michigan, 1976; currently teaching Chinese culture at the University 
of Detroit. 


Chang Pe-chin (#248 3%), Ph.D., Cornell University, 1934; Secretary 
General, Asian Cultural Center, Asian Parliamentarians' Union; Member 
of the Presidium of the National Assembly, R.O.C.; Deputy Mayor 
of Peiping, 1945-48; Vice Minister of Education, 1949; Chief, Second 
Section, Chinese Mission in Japan, 1950-52; Minister, Chinese Embassy, 
Tokyo, 1952-64; publications include The. Administrative Reorganiza- 
tion of the Educational System of a Country (in English), Planned 
Education in Practice, The .Organization and Training of Youth, 
Encyclopedia of Chinese Opera, and Chinese Opera and Painted Faces 
. (in English and Chinese). 
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Contributors’ Memorandum 


The Asian Culture contains articles falling into the 

following categories: 

(1) Academic Articles 

(2) Articles of Historical .or Geographical Interest with 
Local Colour (Travels with colour photographs in- 
serted included) 

(3) Ancient and Modern Literature and Art with relevant 
photographs 

(4) Life and Leisure (Description of local way of lig 

(5) Newsletter on Cultural Affairs 

(6) Book Review and Digest of Magazine and Newspaper 
Articles 

(7) Activities of APU and ‘Events in APU countries 

(8) Brief introduction to Member Parliamentarians 

Articles of above-mentioned nature will be welcome. 

To avoid mistakes in type-setting, articles contributed 


- . should be typed double-spaced in English on white paper. 


The Asian Culture will reserve the right of making editorial 


„changes in the articles. All articles already published 


either in English or in its original form will not be ac- 
cepted. : 

The author will bear his own sesponsibllity for the con- 
tributed article. The article's contents will in no way 
represent the opinion of the Asian Culture. 

All contributions should go through the APU National 
Groups. 


